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fz movement that resulted in the formation of the Pro- 
messive Party of the United States had in it many anal- 
wies to the movement that resulted in the formation of the 
Republican Party sixty years ago. But such movements 
ae Never mere repetitions of what has gone before, and this 
particular one had in it much to which there is no analogy 
it previous American history. The Republican Party was 
founded on one definite issue—the restriction of the area of 
lavery in the United States. By its mere entering into 
power it achieved this purpose, and the issue, in disappearing, 
treated a new crisis. The party found itself faced by a 
totally distinct task, twofold, but equally definite—that is, the 
pieservation of the Union, and, after a year or two, the 
ibolition of slavery. There were thus in succession three 


sharply defined principles of overmastering importance as to 


Which there was intense and open antagonism between the 
Republicans and their party opponents. As regards the Pro- 


Wessive Party the course of affairs has been different. The 
Causes of revolt against the dominant political and industrial 
Hrees are as grave and the signs of revolt .as widespread ; 
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but the evils are much more diffuse, much less susceptible of 
sharp distinction, and the remedies demanded are far more 
numerous and far less patent and striking in character, 

The immediate cause of the break was the action of the 
machine bosses, and their masters, allies, and tools, at the 
Republican National Convention of June 1912, in depriving 
the rank and file of the Republican Party of their right to 
choose their own platform and nominate their own candidate. 
It was such barefaced and insolent wrong-doing, that in any 
event it would have forced a party bolt, and would not merely 
have justified but have rendered imperatively necessary the 
refusal of honourable men to take further part in or with the 
Republican Party until the dishonesty had been acknowledged 
and atoned for, and the dishonest agents expelled from the 
party leadership. 

But the result in actual fact was more far-reaching. When 
once the swindle had been accomplished, the men who had 
been deprived of their just rights were forced to examine not 
only the action itself but the causes of the action; and no 
sooner had they done this than it became evident that the 
issues at stake were far greater than even the honest control 
of a party organisation, vitally important though this issue 
is. The men who stole the nomination at Chicago had no 
especial love for Mr Taft. Half of them scarcely took 
the trouble to conceal their contempt for him, and the great 
majority had been violently opposed to him four years previ- 
ously. He was in their minds merely an instrument, or rather 
merely an excuse. Almost without exception the men of 
power who engineered the theft did so because they repre- 
sented the forces of extreme reaction. They were for the 
most part professional politicians and big corporation lawyers, 
and they were carrying out the commands of the plutocracy, 
of the great financial forces whose social and political ideals 
are to be found in the ancient Phcenician trade oligarchies. I] 
do’ not mean ‘“jhat these wealthy business men consciously 
take siden. 3 ere, and Carthage as their models. Most of 
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them are not literary, and their knowledge of history is limited 
to what is recorded by the stock ticker. But they represent 
yorld-old forces. ‘They insist, often with entire sincerity, that 
the only proper social system is one in which the business world 
isthrown open to a riot of unregulated capitalistic individualism. 
They demand that the successful moneymaker shall be in good 
ith accepted as the master, the ruler. They regard it as right 
and proper that all the rewards worth having in the profession 
of the bar shall be given to the clever corporation lawyer who 
makes himself most useful to the capitalist. They believe that 
ill the rewards in politics should be given to the pushing, force- 
ful, unscrupulous man, who is allowed and encouraged to make 
money in any way he wishes, and to talk in any way he wishes, 
provided that in times of crisis he can be relied upon to see 
that no laws are passed that will in any way interfere with the 
big capitalistic leaders, and that the police force is used to 
protect them from any outburst against their interests. 

Unless the fact is thoroughly grasped that the nomination 
of Mr Taft represented the triumphant crookedness of the 
alliance between privilege in business and privilege in politics, 
the reason for the formation of the. Progressive Party will 
not be understood. In the June Convention at Chicago, the 
leaders who usurped and retained the control of the machinery 
of the Republican Party were, for the most part, as I have 
sid, big politicians and big lawyers who were doing the 
bidding of their capitalistic employers and favour-dispensers. 
The powers of privilege had made up their minds—unwisely, 
a I think, but definitely—that they would not permit the 
people, the rank and file of the party, to choose their platform 
and candidates for themselves; that at all costs the will of 
their political and financial masters should be imposed upon 
the people. The privileged class of politicians and capitalists 
tame to this conclusion, which involved disastrous internal 
party warfare, precisely as in the cities of the ancient Medi- 
terranean world the oligarchy so frequently came to the 
conclusion to face civil war rather than submit to loss of 
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power. In each case the motive was a resolute determination 
not to surrender privilege. The oligarchy which, by using 
the basest methods of machine politics, took possession of the 
Republican Party did so because it disbelieved in democracy, 
and had concrete material interests which could be served only 
by a continuance of the close alliance between business and 
politics. As regards matters of governmental machinery, these 
allied capitalists and politicians were peremptorily against every 
measure that gave the real control of affairs to the people as a 
whole. As regards the operations of government itself, they 
were against all action which either tended to take away 
privilege from the men of large means and great power, or 
which tended to secure against oppression the ordinary men 
and women who in an economic age need such protection by 
law—who need such protection precisely as in an age of 
militarism individuals of peaceful disposition need protection 
against bodily violence from individualists of another stamp. 

When once the break had occurred, there followed the 
realisation that these were the underlying causes for the action 
of the numerous bosses, big and little, who had joined in the 
theft. Mixed with their indignation the men who had been 
deprived of their rights felt an unexpected sense of freedom. 
They were no longer hampered by the need of observing 
recent party traditions, and their own minds were freed as 
otherwise they never could have been freed. They grasped 
the fact that the wrong from which at the moment they were 
suffering had been committed at the demand of privilege. 
They made up their minds that they would strike at the real 
foe, that they would strike at privilege in business and polities 
alike, in the social and industrial no less than in the political 
world. This determination once reached, it was inevitable 
that they should see the next step, which was that the 
government must be actually related to the life of the ordinary 
man and the ordinary woman. 

Therefore it was that the revolt against the evil machine 
practices of the bosses of the Republican Party widened into 
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the effort to put our politics on a cleaner and healthier basis, 
ind above all to relate our governmental policies to the actual 
needs of our social and industrial life. This effort was 
frmulated in the expression that we intended to strive for 
cial and industrial justice. Such an expression is of course 
inone way a mere truism. But the effort practically to realise 
the expression is anything but truistic and commonplace. 
We gave in detail a number of laws for which we proposed 
tostrive in order to realise this ideal, so that our platform was 
ncrete and definite; and incidentally 1 may remark that 
there was not one promise that we made which it was not 
posible to carry out. Furthermore, we announced our 
purpose to establish the government within the party itself, 
no less than the government within the nation, on a genuine 
and thoroughgoing democratic basis. With this end in view 
the first step the party took, at its very inception, was one of 
good faith. We had issued our appeal not only to the men 
but to the women of the United States, for we felt that in 
our country things had moved forward so far that it was not 
oly safe but desirable that the government should rest on a 
democratic base so genuine and so broad that it should include 
the women as well as the men of the country. Among the 
delegates to the First National Convention of the Progressive 
Party were women as well as men; one of them, Jane Addams, 
me of the leading personages in the Convention, seconded my 
nomination. It was a noteworthy gathering. Almost every 
class of the community was represented, always excepting the 
bread-and-butter machine politician, who is usually the dominant 
figure at such conventions. Catholic and Protestant, Jew and 
Gentile, white and black, native-born and foreign-born, man and 
woman, rich man and poor man, learned man and simple man 
—all alike were represented in the gathering at Chicago. 
Indeed, the great lack was the lack of practical politicians, 
of men accustomed to the work of political organisation. 
There was also a very small representation of men of wealth. 
Moreover, ninety-six per cent. of the newspapers were against 
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us, so that the channels of communication to the public, if 
not choked, were at least used in such manner as to make 
it very difficult to get our position put fairly before our fellow. 
countrymen. About all we had was enthusiasm, disinterested. 
ness, and, curiously enough, hard-headed common sense, so far 
as the policies we advocated were concerned. 

The programme our party promulgated rang true. It was 
utterly unlike any platform ever put forth by any political 
party in America before; although the gathering itself was 
not unlike some of the gatherings of the Republican Party in 
the earlier days. The principles laid down were really merely 
the principles of Abraham Lincoln, applied to the present-day 
needs. Owing to the condition of things in the south we 
made but little progress there, and in the north we had to 
face the fact that the Democrats had made the strongest 
nomination they could have made, and went into the 
campaign with a nearly united party, confident of over- 
whelming victory, and of getting the spoils of victory. No 
man who expected any kind of material reward, or was sus- 
ceptible to any material pressure, came with us. Under the 
circumstances our showing was remarkable. We beat the 
Republican Party by three-quarters of a million in the popular 
vote, and ten to one in the electoral vote; and in the majority 
of the northern states we ran a good second to the Demo- 
cratic Party, and we carried some of them. Moreover, we 
forced both the Democratic and the Republican Parties, in 
spite of their bitter denunciation of us, to pay at least lip 
loyalty to certain of the principles we advocated. 

These principles in their essence are simple. First and 
foremost, we believe in making the people really sovereign. 
There must be a sovereign somewhere. We know that there 
are countries in which that sovereign cannot be the people 
themselves. Sovereignty must always go with government, 
with control. Where people cannot themselves furnish that 
government and that control, where they have not the self- 
control upon which self-government rests, then the control 
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md the government must come from without. But we 
idieve that in the United States it is the people themselves 
sho can in the long run best govern themselves and their 
wuntry. Down at the bottom the reactionaries who control 
both of the old parties disbelieve in this doctrine. 

Such disbelief has existed among certain elements in our 
ountry from the beginning. As it cannot with safety be 
openly avowed, save under exceptional conditions, the usual 
plicy of the disbelievers in democracy has been to make a show 
ofgiving the power to the people while actually depositing it 
smewhere else. Many worthy and respectable men, especially 
among big lawyers and big capitalists, sincerely believe in this 
policy; because at bottom they do not trust the people, they 
do not trust the democracy. The elaborate and compli- 
ated party machinery has lent itself to this policy, because 
under the American convention system sufficiently able and 
uscrupulous men, if they so wish, can always thwart the 
popular will—in the state conventions of both parties in New 
York State, for instance, the machine has never been over- 
thrown in the last fifty years save in one case. Moreover, the 
kgislative bodies can often be controlled in hidden ways. But 
although the powers of privilege often control both legislative 
bodies and party conventions, during the last thirty or forty years 
the chief reliance of the reactionary element, or, as it would 
call itself, the conservative element, has been the courts. 

Under the Federal Constitution there has grown up the 
doctrine that the judges have the power to decide whether any 
law is constitutional, the law being null and void if the 
decision is adverse. In this respect American judges are 
law-givers, law-makers. In this respect their functions are 
legislative and political, not judicial. They stand alone among 
the judges of all the great industrial nations in the possession 
and exercise of these legislative and political functions ; and 
the remedies I advocate affect the judges only in the exercise 
of these political and non-judicial functions. In the case of 
Federal laws and of many state laws, the ultimate decision as 
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to whether the people are to be permitted to have their wij 
rests with the Federal judges, who are appointed for life, who 
are not elected by the people, who cannot be removed by the 
people, and who in practice cannot be controlled by the 
people. In theory, an improper decision of theirs can be 
overthrown by a Constitutional amendment. In practice, 
such an amendment can be passed only in wholly exceptional 
cases. The process of Constitutional amendment is very 
elaborate and complicated, and the remedy is extremely 
difficult to invoke. Except at the very outset of the forma. 
tion of the government, and in the period immediately 
succeeding the Civil War, there have been less than half g 
dozen amendments to the Constitution adopted during the 
century and a quarter of its existence; whereas during that 
period the Federal courts have decided laws unconstitutional 
in hundreds of cases. In other words, the judge, who was 
not appointed to exercise legislative power, who was not 
elected by the people, who is not responsible to the people, 
and who is often wholly ignorant of the vital needs of the 
great majority of the people, is the final and irresponsible law. 
giver, the ultimate authority over the people. I believe the 
average Federal judge to be a man of high character and a 
good public servant. But I do not believe that any public 
servant should be permitted to exercise such a privilege as 
this. I do not believe that any public servant should, in the 
last resort, be permitted to impose his will upon the people. 
Such a doctrine comes perilously near being the doctrine of 
the divine right of judges, which is not one whit preferable to 
the doctrine of the divine right of kings. 

The Progressive proposal is to restore the sovereign power 
to the people, where it rightfully belongs. We are not dealing 
with the ordinary functions of a judge; we are not dealing 
with any functions of a judge which in any way resemble the 
functions of an English judge, for instance: we are dealing 
only with the peculiar power of the American judge in 
reference to political issues. As regards this class of issues, 
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ye propose that the people themselves shall have the power, 
iter due deliberation, to say which of their two governmental 
wents represents their determination when in any given case 
He court declares that an Act passed by the Legislature is void, 
s being in contravention of the Constitution. We hold that 
the Constitution belongs to the people. They made it, and 
they fought for it. They paid for it with their blood in time 
if war; they support it by their money and their labour in 
time of peace. ‘Theirs is the right, after due deliberation, 
itimately to decide what it shall be held to mean in any 
riven case where the Legislature and the court are in conflict 
ss to what it does mean. Remember that we are not pro- 
wsing to give to the American Legislature the power that the 
English Legislature has. We do not desire to go so far, for 
we think that the Legislature may misrepresent the people just 
asthe court may misrepresent the people. We simply desire 
torestore or reassert the right of the people themselves ulti- 
mately to decide between the two governmental agencies, in the 
event that they differ as to their interpretation of what the people 
meant when they made the Constitution. Under our proposal 
there is no possibility of impulsive or hasty action. There is 
very much less danger of unwise action than if the power is 
left to be exercised absolutely by a little knot of well-meaning 
public servants who may be, and as a matter of fact often are, 
utterly ignorant of the ever-shifting, ever-changing desires and 
needs of the vast majority of their fellow-countrymen. 

So much for making the sovereignty of the people real 
instead of nominal and fictitious. Now as to what shall be 
done with it. We believe that the objects we have in view 
an in part be obtained by legislation. We feel that the 
Government should be made the most efficient of all possible 
instruments for bettering the actual conditions of life and 
kbour among the ordinary men and women who, in the bulk, 
make up the country. We do not intend to dogmatise too 
lar in advance as to exactly what it will ultimately be necessary 
todo. The important thing is to take the three or four or eight 
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or ten steps which are immediately in front, and as to which we 
can be reasonably certain. What the hundredth step will he, 
or the two hundredth, we cannot say. The only way to find 
out is by actual trial and experiment, and by showing the old, 
old qualities, so commonplace in thought and so rare in action, 
of insistence upon moving in the right direction, together with 
refusal to move so far and so fast that we may suddenly find 
that we have gone in the wrong direction or else have damaged 
ourselves by mere speed and have to retrace our steps. More. 
over, we will go with anyone who wishes to take the first steps 
with us, even although we may differ as to the likelihood of 
joint action with him concerning the hundredth step. 

We Progressives are attempting a difficult task, for we are 
trying to get people to accept and act on truths instead of 
half-truths; and everyone knows that while a_half-truth js 
usually very simple and very attractive, the whole truth is 
almost always complicated and rarely easy of apprehension. 
Moreover, the half-truth may, in its actual working, prove to 
be a particularly mischievous falsehood. In any given can- 
paign, or any given emergency, the half-truth of the reactionary 
and the half-truth of the wrong-headed Radical may each con- 
mand an ample following, so that there is little chance for the 
apostle of the whole truth to be heard ; and yet it is this apostle 
whom alone it is safe to follow. Our task is to endeavour 
to make people understand that two half-truths, supposed to be 
fundamentally antagonistic, may really be complementary one 
to the other, so that each is useless, or even harmful, without 
the other. This is true of the fundamentals which lie at the 
bottom of our social system; such fundamentals, for instance, 
as practicality and idealism, or as individualism and collectiv- 
ism—I use the word collectivism instead of socialism only 
because the word socialism frightens so many worthy people 
and is misused by so many wrong-headed people. 

One man will advocate practical efficiency and another 
idealism, as if the two were in some way incompatible. Yé 
surely from the days of Alfred to those of Hampden, from the 
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days of Washington to those of Lincoln, the great movements 
for the advance of mankind have always been useful in much 
the proportion that those leading them and taking part in them 
embined a high idealism of purpose and spirit with a resolute 
emmon sense in translating this idealism into the terms of 
practical efficiency. There are plenty of men who admit this 
in theory—indeed, they must admit it if they will only think, 
for it is self-evident,—but it is rather disheartening to find how 
very large the number is of those who in practice disbelieve it. 

There is much more reluctance to admit even in theory 
that collectivism and individualism are necessarily comple- 
mentary to one another in social, industrial, and political life. 
Yet the only reason for not seeing this is that the problem 
iscomplicated. When the problem is as simple as that of a 
tam in an athletic contest, or even as that of some special 
body of men doing a special work, such as an army, anyone 
will acquiesce in the truth of what I say. If in a football 
team or polo team any man asserted his fervent adherence to 
team-play as excluding all need of considering individual 
prowess, or vice versa, he would be regarded as of slightly 
usound mind. No winning team can be developed on the 
theory that there is necessary antagonism between the two 
qualities. In an army the power to act collectively, which is 
what we mean when we make intelligent use of the word 
discipline, is essential. Yet there are races of such feeble 
fighting capacity that no amount of discipline will fit them to 
strive against those who possess a high average of individual 
fighting quality. There are other races whose refusal to 
submit to discipline or to recognise the need for coherent 
action has rendered the finest qualities of individualistic 
prowess useless from the military standpoint. 

All this is so obvious that even to state it seems a banality. 
But, to judge by most of the socialist and anti-socialist 
literature of the day, it is very far from being a banality 
when the effort is made to apply it to our social system. 
Its acceptance is entirely incompatible with any belief in 
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thoroughgoing Marxian socialism—I use the word Marxian 
because socialism is a term so loose that accuracy of definition 
is necessary before praising or condemning any principle of 
action which is either praised or condemned as “ socialistic.” 
There are men, claiming to be Simon-pure, scientific Socialists, 
who demand equality of reward even where there is gross 
inequality of service ; than which there can be no graver social 
injustice. These men preach a drab monotony of condition 
and permitted achievement which would drive every sou! 
worth saving into active revolt. They bend their thoughts to 
levelling, not up but down, in such fashion as would sweep 
away whatever of unselfishness and morality, and horror of 
greed and cruelty, humanity has already acquired in its stumb- 
ling and halting progress upward through the painful ages. 
On the other hand, there are upholders of utter individualism 
and of merciless and unlimited competition who are blind to the 
fact that an absolutely uncontrolled individualism necessarily 
means such absorption of power—nowadays in the form of 
wealth—into the hands of a few very able and unscrupulous 
men as to mean that the mass of mankind would retain 
practically no power of individual initiative and expression 
whatever. An entirely unchecked individualism necessarily 
means, as regards the immense majority of people, the nearly 
complete elimination of all individualism. If anyone doubts 
this fact, I would refer him to the experience of many hundreds 
of thousands of men in the United States who have been en- 
ployees or customers or business rivals of certain great trust 
magnates in the days of unlimited and uncontrolled competition. 
Our proposal is to retain the maximum amount of in- 
dividual initiative that does not itself mean more destruction 
than creation of individual initiative. Our proposal is to 
embody in government so much of socialism as will set the 
individual most free, as will serve as the foundation for an 
individualism both self-reliant and altruistic. If it is said that 
such ideals, though splendid, are vague, and that there are no 
practical steps to be taken toward their realisation, we answer 
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that the ideals have definite shape, and that we see not only 
the general direction to take in order to realise them, but many 
ofthe steps which should first be taken, and which being taken 
will enable us to take still others. 

The useless injustices of the present system are readily 
ilustrated by concrete examples. There are great masters of 
yhievement in business in the United States, men who handle 
meat insurance companies, great railroads, great department 
ores, great banking systems. But no one of these men has 
performed any such feat of business efficiency as that which is 
being performed at the present moment by the United States 
amy engineer who is digging the Panama Canal, or which 
was performed by the United States officer of the line who so 
administered the island of Cuba as to fit it for independence. 
General W ood did his great work in Cuba, and Colonel Goethals 
is accomplishing his giant feat at Panama, on the modest 
salaries of American army officers. From Alexander Hamilton 
to Abraham Lincoln and Farragut and Sheridan, the same 
principle obtained. Farragut was a great admiral. He was 
entitled by the service he rendered to a much greater reward 
than the best of the skilled and formidable fighters among the 
enlisted men who served under him—and no man would have 
insisted so strongly upon this fact as these enlisted men them- 
selves. He did receive a much greater reward. When he 
tired it was on a pension about ten times as great as the 
pension that any one of the many valuable enlisted men under 
him received. Such a difference was all right. But if the 
difference had been as great as that between the fortune of a 
great trust magnate and the fortune of some of the faithful 
and efficient men who work in the ranks under him, the 
disproportion would have been not ten to one but a thousand 
fo one, and that disproportion would have been all wrong. 
Ten te one does represent in some sense a rough approxima- 
tion of reward and service, and therefore it represents justice, 
and it would be utter injustice to have given the same reward 
to everybody aboard the Hartford. But the disproportion of 
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a thousand to one represents great injustice. There is no such 
difference in usefulness to the community between the trust 
magnate, even at his best, and the man who works for him fy 
down in the ranks, as there is between the great admiral ang 
the first-class gun-pointer or machinist ; and where the propor. 
tion of reward is right in one set of cases, it is necessarily and 
obviously wrong in the other. 

The President is one of the few American officials who are 
properly paid. Ifhe is fit for his job he earns the big salary 
he gets. On the average, he ought to be one of the ables 
men in the country, and two of our Presidents stand as the 
greatest men that the country has ever produced. There is 
and ought to be a very great difference in salary and in recog. 
nition between the President and any one of the men in the 
lower ranks of the Government service. But it is roughly 
proportionate to the difference of the service they render, and 
it is not one-hundredth part of the difference between the 
rewards of the great capitalistic employer and of the able man 
who works without capital. 

We clearly recognise the injustices in the present social 
system. We do not for a moment believe that we have 
discovered any one panacea, or that we can discover any 
twenty panaceas, which will completely do away with them. 
But we have planned movements along very definite lines 
which will greatly reduce these injustices. We wish to strive 
for democracy in industry no less than in politics. This will 
leave room, and ought to leave room, for a wide inequality of 
reward, based on a wide inequality of service. But it will not 
leave room for a.preposterously excessive and unjust inequality 
of reward, and it will attempt to do away with all privilege 
that comes without the corresponding rendering of service 
We wish to give every man all that he earns, and we recognise 
that “earning” may take a myriad different shapes—Emerson, 
Hawthorne, Longfellow, and Poe “earned” a reward & 
emphatically as Fulton or Morse or Edison, and every healthy 
civilisation should give hearty recognition alike to the skilled 
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blacksmith and carpenter, the capable man of affairs, the big 

ineer, and the brilliant painter or writer or great man of 
gience. All our contention is that no man should live on 
the earnings of anyone else without himself rendering service. 
Weno more wish to deprive the Lincolns and Farraguts of 
industry of a proper leadership and reward than to deprive 
the Lincolns and Farraguts of civil and military life of such 
jadership and rewards. But we do wish in one place, as in 
the other, to secure a measurable equality of opportunity and 
smeasurable proportion of reward to service. 

It is not necessary in the Hissert JouRNAL to enumerate 
the steps that we propose taking. They range from heavily 
progressive inheritance taxes and a properly progressive income 
tax to workmen’s compensation and old-age pensions; they 
include shifting the burden of taxation as far as possible to 
whatever yields an unearned increment, and insisting on a 
thoroughgoing governmental supervision and control over the 
business use of capital, especially in big combinations. The 


details are much less important than the spirit in which we 
are trying to work. 

In the first place, we are utterly against anything that is 
vindictive. Weno more countenance the idea that a man is 


necessarily wicked because he is rich than because he is poor. 
In the next place, we wish to see business prosperity, for the 
very reason that we wish to see that prosperity divided. We 
ae against all limitation of efficiency; all we desire is to 
secure a proper division between capitalist and labourer of the 
joint rewards of efficiency. If the shareholder, who in modern 
times is so largely the unconscious employer, does not get 
proper dividends, he will not and cannot invest his money ; 
and unless he invests his money, enormous important enter- 
prises will not go on. We desire, as far as possible, to substi- 
tute co-operation for competition. Our purpose is open and 
declared to admit labour to its share of business management 
and business control, just so far and so fast as this proves 
practicable. We know that this means a long educational 
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drill, alike for employer and employed, forthe wage-worker 
and the capitalist, no less than for the people as a whole; and 
we are taking the first steps in that drill. Wherever, by 
co-operation developed into habits of thought and action, we 
can make the tool-user more the tool-owner, we desire to do 
so. Where this is impossible we wish the tool-owner to get 
a full reward, but we propose to establish over him such 
governmental regulation and control that a reasonable part 
of this reward shall go to the tool-user, and that the general 
public shall be fairly treated. 

Finally and most important, we are not trying to destroy 
the old moral sanctions. We are trying to supplement them 
by the larger sanction of the new collective morality. We 
are trying to make them stronger and not weaker. We wish 
to establish the same moral law for the two sexes, but we wish 
to do it by raising the morality of the man, not by lowering 
the morality of the woman. We recognise fully that every. 
thing we do for the democracy will be futile unless the 
democracy acts for itself in a spirit of loyalty to itself and to 
the institutions it has created for the expression of its highest 
thought and purpose. We must have good laws, and, what 
is even more important, we must have popular fealty to the 
laws. We of the Progressive Party feel that much good will 
come from putting upon the statute-books the laws that we 
advocate. We believe that much good will follow if the 
Government enters on the path of policy which we have 
marked out. But we believe that most good will come from 
a changed body of public opinion, which will stand back of 
the laws and strengthen them and be strengthened by them 
Assuredly a broader and deeper sense of brotherhood, com- 
bined with a higher and finer sense of individual responsibility, 
will grow in the souls of the men and women who in good 
faith, with cool sanity of judgment and burning fervour of 
soul, undertake the great task of bringing nearer the day of 
true democracy among the free peoples of the civilised world. 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 
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SOME LAYMEN’S NEEDS. 
Sir FRANCIS YOUNGHUSBAND. 


Tas article is intended to represent the point of view of 
those who from one cause and another have had to abandon 
most of the religious beliefs in which they were brought up, 
but who have afterwards discovered that underneath those 
discarded beliefs there lay revealed the deeper sources from 
which religion eternally springs, and from which they believe 
will now well freshly forth still truer, purer, sweeter, more 
invigorating religion than any that has gone before. It is 
also intended to show the pressing need of aid and guidance 
fom every quarter which these men feel; for the deeper his 
rligion, the more intimately in touch with his fellows does a 
man find himself, and the more urgently in need of that very 
best in others—here in this man and there in that—which he 
himself lacks in some particular. 

On two fundamental questions they will especially value 
the advice of the deepest thinkers of the time—firstly, regard- 
ing the nature of that Power within us which makes for 
ighteousness ; and, secondly, regarding the nature of the goal 
orideal towards which we should bend our efforts. What it 
iswhich so vitally affects our lives and impels us from within, 
and what it is we should make towards, are two questions 
in which practical men will always be crucially interested, 
and in the solution of which the greatest minds need to be 
continually exercised. 


Most men who have had experience of life and have 
Vor. XII.—No. 1. 17 2 
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thought at all over their experiences recognise that deep down 
at the back of things, working mysteriously through us, con. 
straining us irresistibly at times, and impelling us we hardly 
know whither, is some great Animating Principle or Spiritual 
Power, upon which we all seem to depend as much as an electric 
light depends upon the generating force which gives it being, 
The true and complete nature of this Motive Principle of 
the world from which each of us has sprung, and which, 
experience shows, binds us all by subtle and invisible strands 
in a common fellowship and a single unity, distinct and 
separate though each of us is from the other, must ever excite 
the interest of men. Is it all-powerful and bound of necessity 
in time to accomplish its end, or is it so limited by the condi- 
tions under which it has to work that the accomplishment of 
its end is uncertain? Has it any end? Is there any evidence 
of purpose in the Universe? And if the course of evolution 
and the exquisitely adapted means to ends in animals and 
plants do evidence the existence of some great purpose 
animating all living beings, is it necessary to assume that 
from the very first an ultimate end was definitely and con- 
sciously present in the mind of some Person; or may we 
suppose that things have proceeded in the mass as they 
proceed in our individual minds, a vague unrest giving rise to 
an impulse, and this again to a striving, the definite purpose of 
which is only at last discovered as, by a process of trial and error, 
first one end and then another fails to give complete satisfac- 
tion, and still the unrest? Again, is the Spirit to be regarded 
as possessing will and intelligence, and so as personal, acting 
indeed under conditions which he has imposed upon himself 
as men of honour would impose upon themselves limits of 
honour beyond which they would refuse to go, but with a 
moral end to which he is bound to lead us, his own manifesta- 
tions and creations? Or is the Spirit an impersonal spirit such 
as we mean by the spirit of France, the conscience of Europe, 
the esprit de corps of a regiment—the spirit moulding and shap- 
ing the individual, but the individuals collectively forming the 
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girtt? Is it really a different and separate Person from our- 
selves, as a father is from his children ; or when we speak of it as 
, Person, are we simply, for the sake of distinctness, personify- 
ing a spirit that is within us, as when we speak of Liberty or 
Justice or Britannia and make pictures and statues of them as 
persons we are only personifying for clearness the Spirit of 
Liberty or Justice or of Britain that is within us while we are 
yell aware they do not actually exist as separate persons? And 
when we speak of the love of God, do we really mean loving a 
Person outside ourselves, or do we mean the love of Goodness 
swe love Liberty or Justice or England? And when we 
geak of God loving us, do we mean a distinct Person loving 
ws, or do we mean the same as when we speak of England 
bving King Edward or Nelson ? 

Or does the analogy of the State give us any help in 
raching a correct conception of the governing Principle of 
Things—as when we speak of the State ordering us in this 
wy and that, confining our action here and encouraging it 
there, we know that it is really no separate person outside 
ourselves, but merely ourselves in our collective capacity ? 
When we personify the Spirit of the Universe under the name 
ofGod, do we mean a really separate Person, or do we mean 
wmething indeed other and above us and ordering and direct- 
ing our lives with certain limits, as the State is something 
other and above us but yet not really existing separate from 
und outside of ourselves ? 

Does the Spirit work from wholly outside ourselves as a 
wilder works with his bricks, seeing that each is moulded to its 
propriate shape and is fitted into its appointed place in the 
whole scheme of his designing? Or does the Spirit work 
‘itirely within men, creating men, and continuously creating 
tymeans of men, as Shakespeare created Hamlet from his own 
imer consciousness, and would, if he could, have given Hamlet 
the power of creating Othello, and of creating Othello with 
the power to create Macbeth, and so on ? 

It is to questions such as these that thinking men require an 
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answer. And the answers which the Bible gives to any such 
questions as to the nature of God differ as much as children do 
from grown men. At the commencement of the Old Tests. 
ment the Power upon which man feels himself dependent js 
regarded as a God of strictly human aspect. He “ walksin the 
garden in the cool of the day” ; he curses the serpent “above 
all cattle and above every beast of the field”; he repents having 
created man, and says, “I will destroy man whom I have 
created, both man and beast and the creeping thing, and the 
fowls of the air; for it repenteth me that I have made them,’ 
But he changes his mind again and saves Noah, giving him 
minute directions as to the construction of the ark. He 
smells the sweet savour of Noah’s burnt-offering. He js 
enraged at men building a city, and says, “Go to, let us 
go down and confound their language that they may not 
understand one another’s speech”; and he then scatters 
them abroad from the city of Babel upon all the earth 
He tempts Abraham. He talks with Moses. He hardens 
Pharaoh’s heart. He advises the children of Israel to spoil 
the Egyptians, and he overthrows the Egyptians in the midst 
of the sea, so that there remained not so much as one of them, 
He is one among other gods, and jealous of these others. He 
waxes wroth and destroys those who worship other gods. But 
he likes being praised and flattered, coaxed and cajoled. He 
is, in fact, the very type of a capricious Oriental despot. 

In the New Testament we have a far higher conception of 
God, and when we are told that God is Spirit and Godis 
Love, and that the kingdom of God is within us, we have 
reached what many consider as nearly true a conception 
of the Spirit which is behind all as has yet been formed. 
But the conception of God as Father and in heaven is t 
some more difficult to accept. Most Christians, it may be 
admitted, find it intelligible and satisfying. But to others it 
conveys a sense of apartness. By heaven is generally under- 
stood some region in the skies. God is pictured as some 
person dwelling in the clouds and sitting on a throne. There 
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sa sense of distance and separateness. And the idea of a 
father adds to this feeling. Fathers, though closely related to, 
ue separate from, their children. ‘They are distinct entities. 
Moreover, every father is also a son of some other father, and 
ieof another, and so on, back and back to the ultimate source 
if things; and it is this very source that we are wanting to 
inw about. To many it will seem that we are far more 
intimately and continuously connected with that source 
thin any child is with his father. It will seem as if every 
noment of our lives energy was playing through us from that 
surcee—as if we were all as much connected with the original 
fount of things as the topmost sprays of a fountain are with 
the compelling energy which upraises them. 

No one conception of the Motive Principle of the Universe 
has yet been found which will satisfy all people. Men and 
women of the highest intellectual ability and of the utmost 
rectitude have held many different views. They are all 
goping towards a more perfect conception—perhaps towards 
me which will give the idea of a Power working both in us 
and from above us—as love of country works both in patriots 
ind from above them, creating patriots, while patriots in 
tum create it, the country loving the patriots, and the 
patriots loving the country, each, in a way, creating and 
inspiring the other. It cannot be supposed, therefore, that 
the question is yet finally settled. And plain men will 
distrust those who claim to know exactly what is the nature 
of the all-embracing energy at the back of things, and to 
lave a complete knowledge of its actions and intentions. 
But they will attend to those clear and fearless reasoners who, 
with the most rigid intellectual honesty, will pursue the truth 
wherever it may lead ; and they will listen also to those poetic 
souls who, from an unspotted purity of life, have the rare and 
teasured faculty of reaching truth by flashing deeply into the 
very core of things. And when these intuitioris’ aré tested by 
the criticism of reason, men will hope that more aia more 
perfect truth will be reached. 29020 
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But whatever the cause, and whatever may be the req] 
nature of the Primal Energy in things, this one thing all 
religious men are agreed on, and it may be steadfastly laiq 
hold of through the many perplexities of these great questions 
—this, that we are under an influence which makes for 200d, 
We may now and always have extreme difficulty in deter. 
mining what is the nature of this influence and how it is that 
it acts upon us, but we have this to hold by steadily, that 
something does say to us quite decisively, “This is good and 
that is bad; and it is the good and not the bad that you must 


follow.” And this also is a fact we may cleave to, that the | 


more deeply this influence is felt the more quickened is ow 
sense of what is good and what is bad, and the more insistent 
is the impulse to reach not only the good but the very best, 
Whatever the source and whatever its nature, there is that 
within us which will not let us rest short of perfection. It 
may not give an assurance—though some think it does—that 
perfection will ever be achieved either by ourselves or by ow 
successors. The weight of the Universe may be against us, 
But the point is that there is something compelling us to 
strive for perfection even if there is no positive certainty of 
reaching our goal, something which makes us rather chance 
the risk of failure than make no effort toward the best. 
It may prove to be that neither we nor our successors 
will ever reach the glittering summits of the highest peaks. 
We know that the higher we ascend the more rarefied wil 
be the atmosphere, the more difficult will it be to breathe, the 
more lonely and dangerous will be our position ; and we know 
too that the unfeeling forces of Nature will be utterly 
regardless of our aspirations and may prevail against us, 
wither us as leaves, or mercilessly crush us in their giant 
grindings. Yet within us we have that which tells us iti 
better to have sought the highest, unattainable as it may prove 
to he; than*ncver to have wrought at all; that it is better for 
mankind to strive after the best, even if Nature may eventually 
prevail :and ‘erush all consciousness out of them, than for 
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them to remain dull unheroic molluscs on the earth, We 
we quite sure that Captain Scott used his life as a man 
should use it, even though he did succumb before the relent- 
ss forces of Nature. And we may be likewise sure that we 
we right in aspiring after the highest even should it so happen 
that we are destined to be stamped out in the heartless 
eration of purely mechanical forces and that no future life 
ies before us. ‘There is that stirring within men which, even 
vith this drear possibility before them, drives them on to 
reach forward to the best; and that is a single and recognis- 
B ible fact which a man can lay hold of, irrespective of the 
dogmas of any particular form of religion, and irrespective 
iso of any lulling sense of comfort which may come from 
assured conviction that all is bound of necessity to come 
well in the end. 

Starting, then, from this plain and solid ground fact, which 
anyone may test by experience, that through mankind there 
isa drive impelling men to make the best and not the worst 
of themselves, which creates in them a dissatisfaction if they 
feel their lives have been wasted and have done no good in 
the world, and an intense joy when they know they have done 
sme good, we have to determine the further point: what 
isthe best—the very best of all ? 

And this is a difficult matter. What is the very highest 
peak, is not always easy to determine. We may set out with 
every intention of climbing the highest peak, but on reaching 
what we had thought to be the summit find that there are 
till higher heights beyond. Some will tell us that among 
these heights one peak is the highest; others will tell us a 
totally different peak is higher still. What is near seems 
higher than the more distant—though the more distant may 
in truth be incomparably the higher. To decide what is the 
best requires the greatest accuracy of observation, clear sight, 
and discriminating judgment. Before one who wishes to reach 
the highest sets out on his adventure, he goes to those who 
have surveyed all the peaks and with every precaution 
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possible determined the relative heights of all the so-far known 
peaks. And practical men who seek to reach, or even see, the 
very best likewise feel the necessity of going to those who 
by clearness of vision and by fine reasoning, have settled with 
most accuracy which things among the many that are good 
are the truly best of all. They do not find it sufficient to be 
told that they must follow righteousness, obey their con. 
sciences, do their duty. For they know by experience that 
to determine what is best requires hard, clear, tense thinking 
and discriminating judgment as well as a conscientious desire 
to do what is right. 

It is generally assumed that in the Sermon on the Mount 
and in the New Testament as a whole will be found what is 
the very best for us to follow. We are told that here js 
perfection and that herein is laid down the perfect ideal for 
all time, unsurpassed and unsurpassable. But not all assent 
to this view. ‘To some it seems that more perfect ideals may 
well be formed—that the teaching of the Sermon on the 
Mount is not perfect. For through it all runs the idea of 
outside authority with its rewards and punishment —a 
thoroughly Oriental conception. We are to be good because 
we are told to be good, and because we will be rewarded if we 
are and punished if we are not. The incentive is to be the 
hope of reward and the fear of punishment. But there are 
those who consider that this is a flaw in any moral teaching— 
a basic defect—and that if the good is to be followed at all it 
should be followed for its own sake and not from any hope of 
reward, and that if evil is to be shunned it is to be avoided 
because it zs evil and not from any fear of punishment. They 
would say further that we should bring about as much good as 
we can, even if we ourselves suffer for it, and even if we have 
no hope of compensation for our suffering by some reward 
in a life to come. And to pursue good for its own sake, 
without any idea of being rewarded in this life or in any other, 
seems a nobler conception than the idea of pursuing good 
with the hope of gaining a reward, if not now, at any rate 
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, mother life. It also appears more reasonable and more 
weeptable to the ordinary man. 

Nor would all men care for the reward which is offered— 
s place in heaven—if heaven is of the description given in 
the parable of the rich man and Lazarus. The rich man was 
gnt to hell for no other reason that we are told than that he 
yas rich. And the poor man went to heaven for no other 
reason than that he was poor. We are not told that one was 
yicked and the other good, but only that one was rich and 
the other poor. And heaven is described as such a place that, 
when the rich man was in hell and asked Abraham to send 
Lazarus that he might dip the tip of his finger in water and 
cool his tongue, Abraham simply told him that in his lifetime 
he had received good things and Lazarus evil things, and 
that now Lazarus was comforted and he was tormented. 
Here again there was no accusation against the rich man that 
he had done evil while Lazarus had done good. And then 
Abraham adds that, besides which, between heaven and hell 
there was a great gulf fixed, so that there could be no passing 
from one to another—even on errands of mercy. And when 
the rich man asked that at least Lazarus might be sent to the 
rich man’s home to warn his brothers of this awful state of 
things, Abraham refused this request also, on the grounds that, 
as they had not listened to Moses and the prophets, neither 
would they be persuaded though one rose from the dead. 
And it may be noted that this Abraham was the man who in 
us lifetime had had a son by his wife’s handmaid, and had then 
driven the handmaid and their son out into the wilderness. 

Now, a state in which our fellow-beings must be left to 
suffer everlasting and excruciating torture throughout eternity 
for nothing worse than being rich and comfortable during their 
momentary life on earth, and in which we who are poor are 
left helpless to assuage our rich friends’ sufferings by so much 
as a touch of a cooling finger-tip, or even to give effective 
warning to our rich friends’ brothers of their nearly certain 
fate, is one to which surely not all Christians care to aspire. 
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Men often deplore the state of England to-day, but here we 
are at least able to help those who are suffering. We have no 
impassable gulf fixed between us and the sufferers. If we say 
a rich man burning, we have at least the power to give him 
a cup of cold water. But in heaven, as illustrated by this 
parable, we would have no such power. Through all etemity 
we would have to look on helplessly at his sufferings. The 
pleasure of living in such a heaven is not a reward which all 
men would care to look forward to for their good deeds in this 
world. Even their present state seems better than that. 

All this, however, concerns subsidiary points. What we 
are mainly concerned with at present is the question whether 
the New Testament, and especially the Sermon on the Mount, 
contains a perfect ideal, one which has no imperfection and to 
which nothing could be added to make it more perfect. Nov, 
it is well known that authorities who have examined the New 
Testament candidly, and with this object in view, have dis. 
cerned in it what they consider imperfections, and have suggested 
things which, added to the ideal therein contained, would make 
it more complete and hence more perfect. 

To take no thought for the morrow, to judge not that we 
be not judged, to pluck out the eye or cut off the hand if 
they offend, to resist not evil—are all injunctions which have 
been adversely criticised by authorities worthy of attention. 
Throughout the Gospels the idea is conveyed that there is no 
need to be far-sighted as regards things of this world, to take 
long views, to exercise wise forethought, to work for centuries 
and generations to come. The whole impression given is that 
the kingdom of God is at hand, that the end of the world is 
on the point of coming—in the lifetime, indeed, of many of 
those whom Jesus was addressing,—and that therefore there 
was no necessity to look far into the distant future, or take 
thought for those who would follow us generations hence. 
But many consider this a defect and an error, and would 
criticise those who did not take most careful and anxious 
thought for the morrow. They would say that great harm is 
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done by fostering such a spirit of Oriental fatalism, and would 

e that it is an urgent need that men individually and man- 
kind as a whole should be persuaded to take far more careful 
thought than they do for the morrow. For the morrow does 
not take care of the things of itself, and men have to take 
thought what they shall eat, what they shall drink, and where- 
yithal they shall be clothed. The Gospel parable assumes that 
the birds of the air get their food and the lilies of the field grow 
yithout any effort ; and no suggestion is made of the struggle 
for food and life they have to go through, and of the thousands 
which succumb in the struggle. Food does not drop into 
men’s mouths without their making any effort. And if great 
minds were not now thinking out how the food-supply of the 
world could be augmented, future generations would starve. 
We who have had to fight famines in India know that because 
men of past generations did not take thought for the morrow 
millions of Indian peasants of the present day have starved. 

The attitude of mind suggested by the Sermon on the 
Mount, of not being anxious about the future and of expecting 
the necessaries of life to be provided for us without our 
designedly working for them, is by many engaged in the 
practical work of the world considered to be a decidedly 
wrong attitude to foster. 

Another imperfection they believe they see is in the in- 
junction to judge not that we be not judged, and in the 
grounds for that injunction, namely, that we ourselves shall 
be judged with the same judgment as we judge. The impli- 
cation is that we have something to fear in being judged. 
And so most of us have. But we cannot deny that it is good 
for us to be judged and criticised by others, and good for 
others that we should criticise them. In public and in private 
life judgment and criticism are most valuable aids to good. 
All that can be said is that we should be just and fair in our 
judgments, and only make them with the direct and immediate 
object of furthering the good. But not to judge at all, and 
especially not to judge out of fear of being judged ourselves, 
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is by many considered a defective moral injunction, detrimental 
to high living. 

What also is considered an imperfection is the tendency to 
depreciate the body and bodily passions. If the body offends, 
it is to be mutilated. “If thy right eye offend thee, pluck it 
out . . . and if thy right hand offend thee, cut it off” 
These injunctions are presumably not meant to be taken 
literally. But they do enforce a policy—the policy of sup- 
pression. If the bodily passions offend, they are to be 
suppressed, forced down, maybe eradicated. There is no 
recognition of their vital value, or of the fact that upon them 
all life is dependent. And there are those who consider this 
a grave deficiency in any moral teaching, and who hold that 
it is not the suppression of bodily passions that is desirable, 
but their transformation, transmutation, ennoblement, spiritual- 
isation, and direction into good channels. If the eye offends, 
these would say, it should not be plucked out but turned away 
from what is bad and ugly, towards some object which is 
beautiful and good. And if the right hand offend, it should 
not be cut off but turned to some useful work. 

The excessive disparagement of the rich for no other 
reason than that they are rich, and exaltation of the poor for no 
other reason than that they are poor, is also adjudged a defect. 
Experience among numerous races does not show that poor 
men as such are any better than rich men as such, or that 
riches in themselves are bad. There are as many bad poor 
men as bad rich men, and as many good rich men as good poor 
men. And riches as such are neither good nor bad. Riches 
may make men bad; but so, in actual experience, does lack of 
riches. And the urgency with which all Churches of every 
persuasion appeal for money, and the tenacity with which they 
defend what money they have when there is any question of | 
disendowment, shows that they consider—and most men will 
say quite rightly—that riches are actually good—as means. 

And here another defect in the Gospel teaching may be 
noted—the omission to mark the distinction between means 
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wdends. ‘To pursue riches, or think about what we eat and 
yhat we drink and wherewithal we shall be clothed, as ends in 
themselves, is, we would admit, wrong; but to seek these 
things as means to some good end is wholly justifiable. 
The pure in heart are commended ; and purity is of an import- 
ance which could never be overestimated—but only as a 
means, not as an end in itself. Only by those of the most spot- 
kss purity of heart and mind will the highest perfection be 
rached. But the most unsullied purity is of no value in 
itself. So the exaltation of such qualities as purity, humility, 
and meekness as if they were ends, and the excessive depreca- 
tin of riches and bodily requirements to which there is no 
objection as means, is an imperfection. 

But the New Testament does tell us to love our neighbours 
as ourselves, and to do unto others as we would they should do 
unto us; and this, for the time and conditions in which it was 
sid, was a very high standard to set up. As those who have 
lived among peoples in the stage of civilisation which the Jews 
in Palestine had reached two thousand years ago know, 
such men have little regard for their neighbours. When, 
therefore, men of such a stage of development were told to 
love their neighbours as themselves and to do unto others as they 
would themselves be done by, a great step forward had been 
made. Yet it cannot be said that the step represents perfec- 
tion ; for men have gone further still, and not in theory only 
but in actual practice. There have been many men, and 
probably still more women, who have loved their neighbours 
not merely as themselves, but far more than themselves ; who 
have given up their lives, not only in death, but better still in 
life, for their neighbours—for loved individuals, for their 
country, for humanity. And they have not merely done unto 
others as they would that others should do unto them, but have 
done unto others a great deal more than they would ever 
expect others to do for them. Numbers and numbers of 
those who year by year, in church and chapel, read out this 
injunction do themselves go far beyond it in their own 
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devoted lives. And many have done this, not with a view to 
any subsequent reward in some future heaven, but simply and 
solely because they have loved their neighbours far more than 
they have loved themselves. Their noble actions have revealed 
to us a glimpse of a still higher state than that which the 
injunction aims at producing. 

In many directions, then, we catch glimpses of what seems 
to be better still than the Gospel ideal. Inspired men of 
other lands and of other ages reveal to us vistas of heights 
beyond the height. 

Our ideas of what is the very best thus grow and expand 
indefinitely, and yet as they grow we realise that any ideal 
must be of a most complicated character, and made up of 
many ingredients. We seem unable to fix on any one thing 
alone and say that that, and that only, will we follow; for 
even if we fix on Love we see that if we combined our enjoy- 
ment of Beauty with Love we should have found something 
better than Love alone. Here it is that the ordinary man 
requires so much more guidance than he receives at present. 
He wants those of the most sensitive and highly cultured 
natures to show him the nearest approach to perfection yet 
realised or conceived in each direction. He may be fortunate 
enough, by special aptitude or training, to have attained the 
furthest yet reached in some one line, but he will realise only 
the more clearly how much he depends on others for illumina- 
tion on different lines. He may have the highest attainments 
in one branch of knowledge, but he will for this very reason 
realise how ignorant he is in other branches. And how- 
ever much knowledge he may have, he will recognise how 
deficient he is in, say, the appreciation of Beauty. And if 
he has some capacity for enjoying the beauty of painting or 
sculpture, he may yet feel his lack of appreciation of the 
beauties of music, or of poetry, or of literature. 

And then he wants the guidance of the best philosophers 
in forming his judgment on the relative values of all these 
things, and in settling their appropriate places in the complex 
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ideal. He sees, for instance, that Freedom is of no use unless 
he has some idea of the purpose for which he wishes to be 
free, whether to enjoy the beauties of nature and of art, or the 
pleasure of human intercourse, or with what other object ; 
and unless he is also previously endowed with a stiff enough 
fbre of character to bear the strain of the tremendous re- 
sponsibilities which freedom entails. He knows the value of 
anoble character, but he wants to know if character should be 
regarded as the ultimate end, or only as the approximate end 
and as a means to some further end. He experiences joy in 
the contemplation of some object of surpassing beauty, and he 
wants to know whether such enjoyment of beauty is a com- 
paratively trivial thing in life, or whether it should be fostered, 
cherished, and enriched as a thing of permanent value. 

Upon the answer to such questions as these depends the 
entire course of an individual’s or a nation’s life. Men have 
toact one way or another ; and with more or less definiteness 
in their minds they have to act upon their estimate of the 
value of things. What they prize most they will most 
actively pursue. ‘The English specially value Character, the 
French Beauty, the Americans Freedom, the Chinese Wisdom. 
Fach man or nation will have a special bent in one direction, 
aid upon the line of his own bent will probably act best. 
But proportion will be given to his ideas, and the harmony of 
the whole will be best promoted, if he can be wisely advised 
as to where in the true scale of things the objective of his 
particular line lies. 


In the consideration of the two great problems which beset 
every man: what is the nature of that Principle or Person 
which governs the Universe, and what is the goal towards 
which the Universe tends—what is that which is impelling us, 
and towards what are we being impelled, or towards what 
should we direct our way,—most men seem to find a sufficient 
and conclusive answer in the Bible. But there are some, and 
ptobably an increasing number, who find there no such com- 
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plete answer as they require. The conception of God therein 
contained is not to them an adequate conception, and the 
ideal therein set up is not to them a perfect ideal. Rach 
seems to require enlarging in width and in depth to meet the 
requirements of the fuller knowledge and experience of the 
present day. Conceptions formed by and adapted to a small 
people two thousand years ago could not be expected to suit 
the more widely experienced people of the present time. And 
on these two great questions of the Source from which arise 
all the mighty impulses of life and of the Goal towards which 
we should direct our efforts, many now look for a nearer solu- 
tion to leading thinkers of the present day, believing that out 
of the experience of the past and the accumulated knowledge 
and wisdom of the ages they will be in a better position to 
arrive at the truth than any that have gone before. 

It is beyond dispute that in the first century of our era 
the spiritual forces of mankind were quickened to an unpre. 
cedented degree. An immense impulse forward was given, 
and the moral sense was made more delicately sensitive than 
it had ever been before. All this is unquestionable ; and that 
mankind will derive lasting benefit from the impulses thus 
given is certain. But what those who mix with men of other 
religions, who study their beliefs and the origin and history of 
these beliefs, cannot allow, is that the spiritual impulses of the 
first century in Palestine were different in kind from the ex- 
periences in other times and in other countries, or that what 
men then said and did was perfect and wholly incapable of 
improvement in any respect. They see what they consider to 
be similar movements occurring to-day under our own eyes. 
They see what seem to them higher ideals being set up, even 
in our own country. And they think it of overwhelming im- 
portance that nowadays, when we have so much more intimate 
contact with peoples of other religions than we have ever had 
before, they should have the benefit of the guidance, advice, 
and leadership of the ablest and most unbiassed thinkers of the 
time. The opinions of such men can, of course, be found in 
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hooks of varying degrees of intelligibility to the ordinary man. 
But what is so desirable is that they should be as easily and 
readily available as are the opinions of the official clergy. 

Those men especially who have been out in the world and 
have lived their lives among men of other religions, feel the 
imdequacy of the guidance usually given by the Churches, and 
wek advice and help outside. They feel that most Christian 
priests, like the priests of all other religions, regard their particu- 
sacred book as containing the fully matured, final, and perfect 
fower of religion, when in reality it only contains the germ, 
yhich still requires to be matured. They therefore look 
outside for guidance—to poets and philosophers, to public men 
ad the public press, to literature and to art. And these 
men’s need is urgent, for they have found by experience that 
even among men of other religions the higher European 
mtions are looked to for a lead. More than is realised at 
home, we of Western Europe set the standard for far-distant 
peoples. And it is of vast importance for our influence that 
we should be recognised as a religious people, and that men 
who go out among peoples of other religions should them- 
slves have a religion which can be to them a living faith. 

We are a religious people—in the opinion of some, one of 
the most deeply religious peoples in the world. And we are, 
sme also think, on the eve of a religious awakening in which 
we shall be incomparably more deeply stirred than we are 
by the passing political questions of the day. But it is to 
men who are not tied by already fixed formule that we shall 
have to look—to men who have imbibed the germ of religion 
that lies in the Bible and have let it germinate and fructify 
within them, and who now express their own religion in their 
own way. We do not care to hear only those who are bound to 
afixed creed. We like also to have the continually advancing 
views of those who recognise that the most fundamental ques- 
tions are still open, still need discussion, still require clearing up. 

The crass, harsh, purely materialistic reasoner without a 


touch or tinge of emotion, human or divine, men of the wide 
Vou. XII.—No. 1. . 
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world will distrust as much as they do the mere sentimentalist 
who refuses to test and verify his intuitions beside the canons 
of pure reason or the actual realities of life. But what they 
hope is that in this great age, when life is wider, fuller, more 
varied than it has ever been before, men worthy of the times 
may arise who will also make it more intense. They pray 
that poets, preachers, philosophers, men of art may come forth 
who will infuse mankind with an ever-growing religion, 
redden the life-blood in our veins, clear our vision, and set our 
passionate impulses glowing with a new and sacred radiance. 
They trust that the most acute and earnest philosophers will 
rigorously chart out the course which we should navigate; 
that the most inspired poets will weave for us ideals by which 
to steer our way; and that preachers with burning spiritual 
fervour, hot from the central furnace of the world, will instil 
into us a forcefulness which will carry us unfalteringly to our 
goal. And they hope that these will bring religion not only 
for the poor and needy, but for the great world-workers as 
well; and not only comfort for the weary, but inspiration for 
the brave leaders of mankind, and encouragement and support 
in the full strain and altitude of their responsibilities. 

Then, perhaps, we may look forward to a time when, on 
each day of the week and not on Sundays only, men will 
crowd into sanctuaries to hear the wisdom, not of one time 
and of one people, but of all time and of all peoples, expounded 
by the deepest thinkers of the day—women as well as men— 
and delivered, unfettered by any previous vows, as their own 
message to men of their own time in their own circumstances; 
to listen, also, to the words of the most inspired poets joined to 
the most heavenly music ; to hear those still deeper things which 
no words can tell, but music alone can whisper to the soul ; and 
to be sent back into the practical life of the world brightened 
by a fresh vision of what might be, braced as only contact 
with the great can brace us, and clothed with that serenity 
which those in touch with the Infinite alone can teach. 


FRANCIS YOUNGHUSBAND. 
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THE RELATION OF MYSTIC EXPERI- 
ENCE TO PHILOSOPHY.’ 


Sr FREDERICK POLLOCK. 


§) many varying conceptions and descriptions of mysticism 
ue to be found in respectable authors that it seems needful to 
date what I mean by mystical experience for the purposes of 
this paper. A logical definition of that which, if it is anything 
it all, transcends dialectic, is obviously not to be expected. 
But the main point—at all events the point of metaphysical 
«distinct from physiological or moral interest—is the con- 


ction of direct and immediate communication, independent 
ofany sensuous perception, with intelligence not bound by the 
onditions of the sensible universe. By this we exclude 
imormal communications, if we believe that there is adequate 
widence of any such, between human minds or between a 
human mind and the consciousness of any other terrestrial or 
astral creature. Moreover, we imply that sundry characteristic 
phenomena in the experience of mystics, which are sometimes 
thought necessary or sufficient to determine its character, are 
mly incidental, or even accidental. These incidents vary with 
the temperament, education, and dogmatic and other moral 
uroundings of the subject. It is common knowledge that 
the great mystics themselves have never regarded any par- 
ticular signs as conclusive ; on the contrary, they have warned 
Novices, Over and over again, of the need for scrutinising 
Visions, auditions, and the like with cautious and even jealous 
titicism. I am not sure that it is wise even to assume that 


1 A paper read before the Oxford Philosophical Society. 
85 
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any such epithet as “ religious” is universally applicable to this 
kind of experience. It seems to me that, if we do so, we shal] 
be in some danger of unduly narrowing the field of usefy] 
observation, unless we are prepared to expand our concept of 
religion to an extent that very few theologians and not many 
philosophers would allow. No doubt the original sense of the 
Latin word had much more to do with tabu than with doctrine, 
and in the Romance languages and in English it seems to 
have made a fresh start from a limited technical usage. We 
read of men being in or entering into religion as members of 
an order bound by vows before, though not much before, we 
get the wider sense of “ ensemble de doctrines et de pratiques 
qui constitue le rapport de homme avec la puissance divine” 
(Littré, s.v.); and in the Oxford English Dictionary the 
significations are arranged accordingly. Liittré’s definition, 
again, is already not wide enough to take in Buddhism as we 
have learnt to know it, and the hands of posterity will not 
easily be tied by any definition we can make now. But, for 
the matter in hand, it is better to leave questions of this kind 
open. I will only add that competent students rank Joan of 
Are high among the mystics, and yet her mission was neither 
religious nor philosophical, and I never read that she was 
exercised about her own soul at all. 

It may be worth while, however, to note that the psychology 
of mystical experience has its analogies in the works of purely 
secular reason. Anyone who has tackled a stiff subject with 
the intention of getting as near the bottom as he could must 
be a lucky man indeed if he has never passed through stages 
of something resembling in quality, if not in intensity, the 
“dryness” or “dark night of the soul” so familiar in mystical 
writings, and unfortunate if he has not also known the relief 
and delight of a sudden clearing. William James quotes 
Philo as saying, “Sometimes, when I have come to my work 
empty, I have suddenly become full.”’ Surely most of us 


1 Varieties of Religious Experience, p. 481. The quotation is there at 
second hand; there is no reason for pursuing it to the original. 
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jnow what it is to come to one’s work empty, whether the 
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rs of | aay of light falls on the scattered grains at an unexpected 
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ition, right, or even the best that could be had with the means 
1S We then and there available. It is conditioned by the worker's 
| not capacity ; but, if I mistake not, it is likely to be the best of 
, for | which he is capable. This may very well mean that the work 
kind has got itself done in the back of one’s head (a short English 
an of § phrase which may go near to be literally correct for anything 
sither we know, and which at any rate is better English than talk 
was of subliminal consciousness) ; and anyone who likes may use 

the fact as an argument that mystical experience is nothing 

logy § butaheightened perception of some similar process. On the 
urely other hand, it is at least as good an argument that the process 
with § need not be illusory or in unreal matter because it cannot be 
must § exhibited in dialectic analysis. For it is certain that in many 
tages — such cases the matter is of a perfectly verifiable kind, and the 
, the § result can be appraised by the usual tests. If that result helps 
stical tomake the facts more intelligible, whether they are decided 
relief § cases, or the peculiarities of a group of charters, or the atomic 
uotes § Weights of elements, it is at least good for something. If 
work § there is any burden of proof, I rather think it is on those 
of us | Who hold that mystical experience is nothing but an illusory 
imitation or morbid emotional development of genuine 
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experience has no real contents would drive us to some such 
explanation. To assume that no proof is required is to beg 
a very large question. 

But I do not propose to argue the point that there is, at 
any rate, a question worth considering. All experience is, in 
the last resort, its own warrant. The trouble is to know 
where experience ends and disputable inferences begin. Here 
we have a unique kind of experience—not without analogies, 
as I have shown, but unique as a whole—vouched for by a 
good many persons widely separated by time and distance, 
who were in all ordinary affairs perfectly sane, often of marked 
ability, by no means always dwelling among credulous neigh. 
bours or under any external predisposing influence. As the 
Maulén4-i-Rim said, the sun beareth witness of the sun, 
If, however, we grant that the mystics are all similarly and 
independently deluded, then their experience is reduced to a 
class of psycho-physiological facts which may be of consider- 
able interest in human psychology, but have nothing to do 
with metaphysics, and are equally indifferent to all schools of 
philosophy : which is as much as to say that the title of this 
paper becomes unmeaning. Those who have made up their 
minds that we are talking of a chimera cannot be expected to 
take any interest in discussing what kind of second intentions 
are that kind of chimera’s prey. Therefore I take leave to 
assume that the whole matter is not disposed of by using 
“mystic” and “ visionary” as terms of disparagement, or by 
showing—what the mystics themselves have known as well as 
anyone—that visions and ecstasies are fallible in many cases, 
Beyond that, I demand no more than the virtue of an if, so 
much as will make it reasonable to ask: If the claim of 
mystical experience is to any extent accepted, what difference 
does it make to philosophy ? 

We may premise, by way of abundant caution, that, what- 
ever else the mystics give us, it will not be positive confirma- 
tion of any one dogmatic system. Romanists and Protestants, 
Hindus and Moslems are of the company, and within each 
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gith divers degrees of orthodoxy and manifest or suspected 
heterodoxy are represented. Plotinus at one end and William 
Blake at the other cannot be ruled out because one of them 
was a heathen Neo-Platonist and the other a Christian so 
ecentric as to refuse to be fitted into any system whatever. 
The only inference we can draw is that every one of the seers 
axpressed his insight, naturally and inevitably, in a form condi- 
tioned by the terms and symbols which were familiar to him. 
To borrow an apt phrase from Professor Gilbert Murray, they 
we all trying to say the same ineffable thing. Whoever is 
convinced that any one form is better than the rest must base 
his conviction on some independent external ground. The 
mystics themselves are not in accord on the question whether 
ay such grounds can be assigned. Jaldlu’ddin Rimi denied 
it “The man of God is beyond infidelity and religion”; he 
will not take his rule from the church or the synagogue or 
the mosque. On the other hand, I cannot think that John 
of the Cross, if he had heard of Jaldlu’ddin, would have 
aimitted having anything in common with him; I am not 
sure that even the boundless charity of our own Julian 
of Norwich would have gone so far. Let us return to our 
proper field. 

Is there any scheme of philosophy or habit of philosophical 
thought with which the truth of mystical experience is plainly 
incompatible ? One is tempted to answer offhand: Yes, there 
is materialism. This, however, seems on reflection to involve 
afallacy very common in popular discourse, but not fit to be 
allowed among historical students—namely, the supposition 
that materialism cannot be held along with belief in a rational 
order of the universe. It was so held by the Stoics, who were 
atthe same time pantheists and materialists. ‘Their world-soul 
was made of a finer kind of matter. Some of the early Christian 
fathers, too, thought the soul material; Macarius, a notable 
mystic, following the Stoic doctrine ; others, if I mistake not, 
in the cruder fashion that passed into medieval art. Then we 
have in our own household Thomas Hobbes of Malmesbury, a 
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thorough-going materialist, a theist, and after his own fashion, 
though an odd fashion enough, an Anglican. He would admit 
nothing to be real that did not occupy space; “substance 
without dimension” was for him a contradiction in terms, and 
“whatsoever hath dimension is body, be it never so subtile.”! 
This does not seem to require as a logical consequence that the 
subtle body called soul can receive no impressions except 
through the regular channels of sense. Ethereal vibrations 
might conceivably reach it in other ways, and there is no 
obvious reason against fitting telepathic intercourse into a 
Hobbist frame of the universe any more than against finding 
room for wireless telegraphy. Between human and super. 
human intercourse of that kind it is only a matter of degree 
No doubt many modern physiologists would say that there is 
no corporeal soul, “be it never so subtile,” other than the 
nervous system. But that is only a dogmatic assertion, which 
a modern physicist might well repudiate as a survival from the 
time when atoms were ultimate, ether a mere mathematical 
hypothesis, and electrons unthought of. Thomas Hobbes 
would have looked long before he found a mystic whose 
revelations were orthodox according to the orthodoxy of 
Leviathan. But if such an one could be found, I do not 
see what violence would be done to Hobbes’s cosmos by 
accepting him. Not that, for my own part, I regard any 
such imaginary construction as probable or plausible. But 
that is because, for independent metaphysical reasons, | 
regard materialism as untenable—indeed, as being the one 
scheme of the universe admitting downright disproof. 
Berkeley is still good enough for me on that point. Materi- 
alism is tied to the ground of natural history, or rather is 
natural history pretending to be philosophy. As I said in 
an old university extension lecture on Hobbes,’ “the most 
complete natural history leaves us as much outside the pro- 
blems of metaphysics as we were before. . . . Thought and 


1 Elements of Lam, part i. ch. ii. §§ 4, 5. 
2 National Review, September 1894. 
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ling can be represented in terms of matter and motion 
wly by forgetting for the time that matter and motion are 
hemselves functions of consciousness.” Holding this to be 
the sound view, I do not think mystical experience, however 
interpreted, can add anything to it, though certainly it does 
jot take anything away. 

Immaterialists will naturally expect to find that attempts 
to construct a coherent materialistic philosophy cannot escape 
ysimilating something of what their authors profess to 
repudiate, and that those authors are driven by a Adyos 
sronger than themselves into some form of pantheistic 
indifferentism. One rather common sign of this process is 
when a professed despiser of metaphysic begins to quote 
Spinoza. But this again does not make for our immediate 
purpose. 

If, then, mystics (including in that description all who take 
mysticism seriously whether from their own experience or 
fom report) can be and have been materialists, much more 
can they hold any form of dualism or idealism. So far as our 
modern categories will fit medieval philosophy, the official 
European doctrine of the Middle Ages was dualist, varied by 
occasional individual excursions towards pure idealism. In 
fact, plenty of good schoolmen were mystics or showed a 
mystical disposition, and it would be pedantic to offer demon- 
stration of a fact so notorious. The name of Dante is enough. 
It is equally the fact, however, that the mystical temper often 
led to pretty hard straining on the scholastic leash. The sense 
of being made one with a transcendent object is its uniform 
note, and such an object is not easily conceived as other than 
universal. As Blake put it in the fewest words, “less than All 
cannot satisfy man.” ‘Thus we may expect, and in fact we 
find, a certain apparent drift towards some sort of monism 
tunning steadily through mystical speculation. This is most 
marked when we turn from Europe to Asia. The Sifis were 
thoroughgoing monists, and the only difficulty in finding a 
pointed illustration is to choose among hundreds or thousands 
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of equally emphatic passages accessible to Western readers 
Hear this one verse of Jalélu’ddin Rimf: 


“T have put duality away, I have seen that the two worlds are one; 
One I seek, one I know, one I seek, one I call.”! 


However the Sifis came by this attitude, they certainly 
did not get it from any official teaching in their own religion, 
or from the general atmosphere of orthodox Moslem piety, 
They were constantly on the verge of reputed heresy, some- 
times beyond it. We find almost identical utterances jn 
India: “Cast away utterly the knowledge of division” 
(Sankara Acharya), and the like. Inthe atmosphere of Indian 
speculation this is quite natural ; for in the early Middle Ages 
at latest the Vedanta school, which, though not claiming 
exclusive authority among professed Brahmanic scholars, has 
in the main prevailed, had worked out a strictly monistic 
doctrine. Indeed, it would appear, to the merely Westen 
student at any rate, all but impossible to distinguish clearly 
between the mystic and the dialectic motives in Hindu 
philosophy. Mysticism being so intimately associated with 
Brahmanic systems, it was perhaps equally natural that the 
Buddhist teachers, while not actually condemning it, insisted 
on keeping it in a rather subordinate place. One might think 
at first sight that there is no room for it anyhow in a scheme 
of the universe which denies the existence of a soul, immaterial 
or material. But we must remember that the individual self 
which Brahmanism affirms, and calls the Buddhists heretical 
nihilists for denying, is quite different from the “empirical 
ego” with which Western popular philosophy tends to 
confuse it offhand. For Buddhist and Brahman alike the 
only real continuity between successive lives is in the balance 
of merit and demerit left over from each life and determining 
the conditions of the next. The Brahman holds that the 
customers of the eternal bank whose items of account are 
good and evil works persist when a life’s account is closed 


1 Selected Poems from the Dtvdni Shamsi Tabriz, edited and translated by 
Professor Nicholson, Cambridge, 1898, p. 127. 
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snd a new one opened with the balance; the Buddhist says 
that an account which can automatically carry itself over from 
ife to life is equally capable of creating the customer, and 
there is no need to postulate any soul at all. This makes no 
jifference whatever to the possibilities of actual experience. 
In the farther East, in point of fact, popular or semi-popular 
Buddhism has developed its own mythology of extra-human 
ings in a hierarchy ranging from Bodhisattvas to devils—but 
evils not past conversion—and for all practical purposes as 
famboyant and polytheistic as anything in Hinduism. It has 
even produced a Madonna-like goddess, or so it seems to us in 
the West; but I am told that the deity in question is really 
more like a sexless archangel. However that may be, she or 
itis one of the most charming figures in Chinese and Japanese 
rligious art. But philosophy is choked in this jungle of wild 
though sometimes beautiful imaginations, mixed as it is with 
many foreign and archaic elements, and we must leave the 
miraculous transformation of Avalokitesvara-Kwannon to the 
comparative mythologists if they can find anything to compare 
with it. 

Further, we may note in the leading reports of mystical 
experience a fairly persistent undercurrent of scant respect 
for the category of Time. One cannot talk of any definite 
afirmance or denial of an ultimate metaphysical proposition, 
but a certain rebellious temper is evident. ‘The mystic’s ideal 
world looks like a world in which time no less than space is 
transcended. This appears, again, to entail a rather poor 
opinion of man’s desire for immortality in the popular sense, 
meaning thereby continued existence of the conscious self 
in time, and for an indefinite time, after the death of the 
body. Such tendencies can hardly be explained as natural 
and probable incidents in superstitious delusion ; for they are 
flatly contrary to the assumptions and contents of all vulgar 
eschatology. Life eternal is conceived, by a great majority 
of those who profess to believe in it, as a good time extended 
without limit under conditions analogous to those of terrestrial 
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life, but without the drawbacks, and they are neither able 
nor willing to conceive it otherwise. Again, the tendency 
now before us, like the tendency to universalism, has for the 
most part, in Western lands at any rate, been unofficial or 
even unorthodox. The movement is, so to speak, against 
the normally prevalent wind and current. 

This, of course, proves nothing. It is possible that ip 
some unknown way the disposition for mystical experience 
(of which, so far as 1 know, there is not any assignable mark 
other than the actual occurrence) may be connected with an 
intellectual disposition towards universalist and transcendental 
conceptions. But we are confronted here with a much more 
concrete and remarkable check to dogmatising. William 
James, a believer in mystical experience, was also a strong 
individualist and even a cosmical pluralist, and _ refused 
accordingly to give more weight to any mystic’s disparagement 
of individual personality than to any other disputable matter 
involved in the form and expression of his testimony. More- 
over, he thought it an open question, for aught I can see, 
whether the object of the experience might not be any one 
of several gods or demonic beings. It might be too curious 
to inquire whether, on James’s principles, we should not 
contemplate the possibility of genuine, independent, and not 
necessarily concordant revelations from more than one quarter. 
William James, moreover, believed in the reality of time with 
an intensity as nearly fanatical as his genial nature would 
admit. Mr M‘Taggart’s pluralism would no doubt save his 
life in James’s philosophic republic, despite his blasphemies 
against Time: it is far from clear to me that he would be 
allowed to live there as a free citizen. 

On the whole, then, I think we reach no decided con- 
clusion. Broadly speaking, a Platonist is more likely to 
become a mystic than an Aristotelian, and some forms of 
later metaphysical speculation appear to have special affinities 
for mysticism ; but we have no warrant for saying that there 
is any such thing as an exclusive or definite mystical 
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philosophy. Thus the saying of the Maulan4-i-Ram which 
| have already quoted is justified in yet another sense. 
Mard-i-khudd xin swwi kufr ast u din: The man of God is 
eyond infidelity and religion. 

Philosophy, to be sure, is concerned with mystical experi- 
ence as it is concerned with all experience and all facts collected 
fom experience—namely, as part of a universe assumed to be 
intelligible. It may be added that mystical experience is 
ultimately like all other experience in being incommunicable. 
[cannot be certain that my sensation, say, of a particular 
shade of green on looking at a certain stuff in a certain light, 


| isin itself exactly similar to any other man’s. We can only 


judge by communication and inference that we are more or 
ss similarly affected. Neither is mystical experience unique 
in the fact that not all mankind are capable of it. For an 
approximately known proportion of persons generally sound 
in body are colour-blind, and many persons who are sensible 
to form and harmony in language have no ear for music. 
Some philosophers appear to think that mysticism is in itself 
and necessarily a species of false philosophy ; but I do not see 
where the danger of false philosophy lies, unless a mystic 
chooses to construct a theory of his experience and constructs a 
wrong one. If all or nearly all mystics did construct the same 
kind of theory, and it could be proved erroneous, that might 
be a reason, whether strictly logical or not, for dismissing the 
whole matter as unprofitable. And if and so far as any 
mystic claims to set up his own interpretation of things not 
verifiable by reason (or, for that matter, a dogmatic interpre- 
tation of things admitted or verifiable) as a substitute for 
philosophy or a short cut to dispense with dialectic, philosophy 
may well censure him. But so may even a great musician 
enounce very disputable theories about his art, and this does 
not entitle a man who has no ear to deny that there is any 
such thing as music. 


In this paper I have not sought to maintain any thesis; 
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but if I did offer one, it would be that the philosophical 
bearing of mysticism has been misunderstood by superficial 
modern criticism in much the same sort as the mediaeval 
doctrine of the law of nature, and mystical thought, like that 
doctrine, has on the whole had a rational and anti-dogmatic 
operation. 


FREDERICK POLLOCK. 
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“THE FREE MAN’S WORSHIP.” 


A CONSIDERATION OF MR BERTRAND RUSSELL’S 
VIEWS ON RELIGION. 


Proressor PRINGLE-PATTISON. 


Tx peculiar note of despair and defiance evoked in a finely 
srung nature by a sheerly materialistic creed has been illus- 
rated afresh in contemporary thought by Mr Bertrand Russell’s 
striking essay on “'The Free Man’s Worship.”* Mr Russell 
has given us an instructive sequel to this paper, in a second 
esay on “ The Essence of Religion,” which appeared in the 


HipseRT JOURNAL of last October. As literature, these essays 
ae among the most brilliant of recent contributions to 
philosophy, and the significant, though apparently unconscious, 
change of front executed by the author in the second essay 
makes the two papers, read in conjunction, a very interest- 
ing philosophical document. I propose in the following pages 
to examine Mr Russell’s argument and the logical coherence 
of his position. 

The highly wrought rhetoric and the Promethean defiance 
ofthe first paper, as well as its title, might suggest a certain 
Byronic pose, as if the author were too consciously striking an 
attitude. But the lyrical intensity of many passages, and the 
nobility of the general outlook, stamp it unmistakably as an 
expression of intimate personal feeling. The poignancy of the 
situation arises from the writer's acceptance of the unqualified 
materialism which he imagines to be forced upon us by the 

This paper appeared in the Independent Review for December 1903, and 


has since been republished in the author's Philosophical Essays, 1910. 
47 
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teachings of science. ‘That Man is the product of Causes 
which had no prevision of the end they were achieving ; that 
his origin, his growth, his hopes and fears, his loves and his 
beliefs, are but the outcome of accidental collocations of 
atoms ; that no fire, no heroism, no intensity of thought and 
feeling, can preserve an individual life beyond the grave ; that 
all the labours of the ages, all the devotion, all the inspiration, 
all the noonday brightness of human genius, are destined 
to extinction in the vast death of the solar system, and that 
the whole temple of Man’s achievement must inevitably be 
buried beneath the débris of a universe in ruins—all these 
things, if not quite beyond dispute, are yet so nearly certain, 
that no philosophy which rejects them can hope to stand, 
Only within the scaffolding of these truths, only on the firm 
foundation of unyielding despair, can the soul’s habitation 
henceforth be safely built.” “ A strange mystery it is,” he 
adds, “‘ that Nature, omnipotent but blind, in the revolutions 
of her secular hurryings through the abysses of space, has 
brought forth at last a child, subject still to her power, but 
gifted with sight, with knowledge of good and evil, with the 


capacity of judging all the works of his unthinking Mother.’ | 


The severance of fact and ideal is here complete. Man is the 
outcome of “ an alien and inhuman world,” alone amid “hostile 
forces,” powerless “ before the blind hurry of the universe from 
vanity to vanity.” And so Mr Russell proceeds to set over 
against one another the worship of Power and the worship 
of Goodness. The worship of the savage begins in servile 
homage to naked power; but with the growth of the moral 
ideal there awakens the feeling that to be worthy of worship 
the Power must be good. And as this feeling grows in strength, 
it produces the ordinary religious position which maintains 
“that in some hidden manner the world of fact is harmonious 
with the world of ideals. Thus Man creates God, all-powerful 
and all-good, the mystic unity of what is and what should be.’ 
‘“‘ But the world of fact, after all, is not good” ; and so we are 
confronted with the dilemma, “ Shall we worship Force, ot 
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§ dull we worship Goodness? Shall our God exist and be evil, 


ot shall he be recognised as the creation of our own con- 
gence?” In the latter alternative, Mr Russell urges, “lies 
Man's true Freedom.” 

At first the opposition of fact and ideal naturally engenders 
ispirit of revolt and hatred—a Promethean indignation against 
the tyranny of Fate, or, as we might say, the fundamental 
iniquity of the world. But indignation is still a bondage, and 
itmay even be said to spring from the fierceness of personal 
iesires to which the universe refuses satisfaction. A further 
step, therefore, must be taken, and that is the renunciation 
preached by the great religions, that complete surrender of 
il personal claims which can alone emancipate us from the 
tyranny of Fate. With the death of the finite self a new 
attitude towards the universe and the tragic facts which make 
up human life becomes possible—the impersonal attitude of 
the thinker and the artist. The liberating function of art has 
been celebrated by Schopenhauer, who held a similar view of 
the unreason and wrong of the actual world; but by no one 
has the world of the creative imagination been more nobly 
hymned as a refuge of the suffering soul than by Mr Russell 
inthe short compass of this essay. And his view of tragedy 
as “the most triumphant ” of the arts is truer both to art and 
to life than the facile optimism of “happy endings” and 
“virtue rewarded,” which would impoverish the universe by 
depriving it of some of its grandest features. So much one 
may say without subscribing to Mr Russell’s philosophic posi- 
tion in general. ‘To take into the inmost shrine of the soul 
the irresistible forces whose puppets we seem to be—Death 
and change, the irrevocableness of the past, and the powerless- 
ness of man before the blind hurry of the universe from vanity 
to vanity—to feel these things and know them is to conquer 
them.” <The slave is doomed to worship Time and Fate and 
Death, because they are greater than anything he finds in 
himself, and because all his thoughts are of things which they 


devour. But, great as they are, to think of them greatly, to 
Vot. XII.—No. 1. 4 
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feel their passionless splendour, is greater still. And such 
thought makes us free men; we no longer bow before the 
inevitable in Oriental subjection, but we absorb it, and make 
it a part of ourselves. To abandon the struggle for private 
happiness, to expel all eagerness of temporary desire, to bum 
with passion for eternal things—this is emancipation, and this 
is the free man’s worship. And this liberation is effected by 
contemplation of Fate ; for Fate itself is subdued by the mind 
which leaves nothing to be purged by the purifying fire of 
Time.” 

But this imaginative transfiguration of the actual cannot 
blind us to the fact “ that the non-human world is unworthy 
of our worship,” and that the divine is to be found only in the 
world of our ideals. Hence Mr Russell’s closing words are 
more in the key of passionate defiance than of the tragic con- 
quest by acceptance which he has so finely painted. “ Brief 
and powerless is Man’s life ; on him and all his race the slow, 
sure doom falls pitiless and dark. Blind to good and evil, 
reckless of destruction, omnipotent matter rolls on its relentless 
way; for Man, condemned to-day to lose his dearest, to- 
morrow himself to pass through the gate of darkness, it 
remains only to cherish, ere yet the blow falls, the lofty 
thoughts that ennoble his little day ; disdaining the coward 
terrors of the slave of Fate, to worship at the shrine that his 
own hands have built ; undismayed by the empire of chance, 
to preserve a mind free from the wanton tyranny that rules his 
outward life; proudly defiant of the irresistible forces that 
tolerate, for a moment, his knowledge and his condemnation, 
to sustain alone, a weary but unyielding Atlas, the world that 
his own ideals have fashioned despite the trampling march of 
unconscious power.” 

This mood—of disdain and defiance—seems, it must be 
confessed, more appropriate than that of tragic acceptance, 
to the situation as he paints it. For, as he truly says, the 
child which blind Nature brings forth is born “with the 
capacity of judging all the works of his unthinking Mother.’ 
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And condemnation, swift and unflinching, is the judgment of 
man’s moral sense upon the world of materialistic theory. 
Man has no right to efface himself and his ideals before such 
, world, and, therefore, submission to the inevitable could 
tave in it nothing of the calm of resignation. It would not 
wen furnish a basis for the tragic emotion of which Mr Russell 

. for, as the masters have taught us, tragedy depends on 
the conflict of two forces or principles each of which may 
plead justification within its own limits—or it depends upon 
me flaw in the character of the hero which, in spite of his 
general nobility, leads in the end to his undoing. And, 
therefore, true tragedy leaves us with a sense of pity, doubtless, 
for the victim, but with a heightened sense of the great ethical 
forces that sway the world. But the unthinking world of 
materialism has no right on its side at all. The spectacle 
of the defeat of man by such a world is not a tragedy—it is 
amoral indignity, and the language in which Mr Russell 
characterises the indignity is no whit too strong. If we feel 
acertain incongruity in such a tirade directed by man against 
the cosmos as a whole, the incongruity is due to the false idea 
of the cosmos which underlies the whole situation. 

The second article is written in a calmer spirit—shall I 
sy with less bravado ?—and seeks to develop the idea of 
acquiescence, on lines very often reminiscent of Spinoza, into 
aspecies of religious worship. ‘This development seems to me 
inconsistent, and the second article, therefore, less logical 
than its predecessor ; but it is a most interesting sequel, and a 
striking testimony to the power of the religious sentiment— 
the apparent necessity of adopting a religious attitude towards 
the universe. ‘The avowed object of the article is, indeed, in 
fee of the admitted decay of traditional religious beliefs, to 
vindicate and preserve the religious attitude as a habitual 
direction of our thoughts. “It is the quality of infinity that 
makes religion, the selfless, untrammelled life in the whole 
which frees men from the prison-house of eager wishes and 
little thoughts.” ‘The possibility of this attitude is based by 
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Mr Russell on the distinction, already drawn in the preceding 
article, but here still further emphasised, between the finite, 
particular, striving self with its private aims, viewing the 
world from the standpoint of the “here” and the “now” and 
the “ me,” and the “infinite nature,” the “ universal soul,” also 
present in each of us, which has no private or exclusiye 
purposes, which does not see the world from one point of 
view, but, as he finely says, “shines impartially like the 
diffused light on a cloudy sea.” ‘“'The infinite nature,” he 
proceeds, “is the principle of union in the world, as the finite 
nature is the principle of division. Between the infinite nature 
in one man and the infinite nature in another there can be 
no essential conflict: if its embodiments are incomplete, they 
supplement each other; its division among different men is 
accidental to its character, and the infinite in all constitutes 
one universal nature. There is thus a union of all the infinite 
natures of different men in a sense in which there is no union 
of all the finite natures.” And the “contemplative vision” 
of the universal soul within us brings with it, Mr Russell 
concludes, “universal love” and “universal worship.” This 
argument is obviously charged with metaphysics of a very 
different quality from the blank materialism of the starting- 
point—an “empire of chance,” “ omnipotent matter,” throwing 
up self-conscious individuals as its casual products. But 
metaphysics is like the passion of love—a man may be deep 
in it, and others may have no difficulty in reading the 
symptoms, long before he is himself conscious of his pre- 
dicament. Mr Russell does not seem to be aware how far 
a doctrine like the universal soul may carry him, and there 
is no indication that he has consciously abandoned his earlier 
position. But that only makes his case more instructive. 

Let us consider, then, more carefully the process by which 
Mr Russell seeks to transform enforced acquiescence into 
“universal love” and “universal worship,” and _ then ask 
ourselves whether the transformation is really compatible 
with his former scheme of the universe. 
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Worship, acquiescence, and love are named by Mr Russell 
three elements in Christianity which it is desirable to pre- 
grve if possible. Worship, in any of its higher forms, involves, 
be says, contemplation with joy, and also reverence and a 
«gnse of mystery not easy to define.” Accepting this 
definition, we may distinguish, he contends, between “a 
glective worship, which demands that its object shall be 
god,” and “an impartial worship, which can be given to 
whatever exists, regardless of its goodness or badness.” More- 
over, worship may be given either “to an actually existing 
object” or “to what merely has its place in the world of 
ideals”—that is to say, worship may be either “worship of 
the actual” or “worship of the ideal.” For theism or an 
idealistic pantheism these distinctions do not exist, or, at 
kast, they are inoperative, for the object of worship is sup- 
posed to be actual and to be at the same time the perfect 
embodiment of the ideal. The worship is thus selective, in 
Mr Russell’s sense, as being given to what is good in virtue of 
its goodness ; and yet the religious attitude is extended to the 
arrangements of the cosmos as a whole, and may, therefore, be 
sid to be, not indeed impartial in Mr Russell’s sense, but, at 
any rate, universal or all-embracing. But, according to the 
teaching of Mr Russell’s former article, the thinker who builds 
mn the foundation of scientific fact is not at liberty to make 
this identification of the actual and the ideal ; “ the non-human 
world,” he told us plainly, “is unworthy of our worship.” 
Hence, our attitude to the world of the actual must be, if not 
one of hatred and contempt, at most a stoical and disdainful 
acquiescence ; worship must be reserved for the ideal. “If 
Power is bad, as it seems to be, let us reject it from our hearts. 
In this lies Man’s true freedom: in determination to worship 
only the God created by our own love of the good.” Such was 
his former teaching. Now, however, he tells us that the wor- 
ship of the ideal alone does not suffice. “When this worship 
stands alone, it produces a sense of exile in a world of 
shadows, of infinite solitude amid alien forces.” It must be 
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supplemented, therefore, by an emotion which wil] produce 
“‘a sense of union with the actual world”; and this emotion 
(to which he gives the name of worship) is the result of « the 
contemplative vision which finds mystery and joy in all that 
exists and brings with it love to all that has life.” «yj, 
impartial worship has been thought, wrongly, to require belief 
in God, since it has been thought to involve the judgment that 
whatever exists is good. In fact, however, it involves no 
judgment whatever; .. . and, therefore, the combination of 
this worship with the ideal good gives a faith wholly inde. 
pendent of beliefs as to the nature of the actual world” 
“ Religion, therefore, results from the combination of two 
different kinds of worship—the selective, which is given to the 
good on account of its goodness, and the impartial, which is 
given to everything that exists.” The object of the former 
worship “need not exist, though it will be an essential part of 
the worship to wish it to exist as fully as possible. The 
object of the impartial worship, on the other hand, is whatever 
exists: in this case, though the object is known to exist, it is 
not known to be good, but it is an essential part of the worship 
to wish that it may be as good as possible.” “ Religious 
action is a continual endeavour to bridge the gulf between the 
objects of these two worships, by making more good exist and 
more of existence good. Only in the complete union of the 
two could the soul find permanent rest.” 

Mr Russell’s treatment of the other two elements of the 
religious attitude—acquiescence and love—proceeds on simi- 
lar lines. For the Christian or theist, acquiescence in evils 
which we cannot cure is made easier by the belief that what- 
ever happens is the will of God, and that apparent evil must 
in the end eventuate in good. Without this belief the 
problem is more difficult. ‘“ We have to learn to acquiesce in 
the inevitable without judging that the inevitable must be 
good, to keep the feeling which prompts Christians to say, 
‘Thy will be done,’ while yet admitting that what is done 
may be evil.” Mr Russell says little that might help us to 
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preciate the reasonableness of such a frame of mind, beyond 
pointing out the futility, and, in a sense, the absurdity, of 
derishing indignation against the universe. His remarks are 
wbviously a criticism and an implicit repudiation of the 
Promethean attitude which was, on the whole, dominant in 
the earlier essay. ‘* Indignation,” he now says, “seems scarcely 
possible in regard to evils for which no one is responsible ; 
those who feel indignation in regard to the fundamental evils 
of the universe feel it against God or the Devil or an imagina- 
tively personified Fate. When it is realised that the funda- 
mental evils are due to the blind empire of matter, and are the 
wholly necessary effects of forces which have no consciousness 
and are therefore neither good nor bad in themselves, indigna- 
tion becomes absurd, like Xerxes chastising the Hellespont. 
Thus the realisation of necessity is the liberation from indigna- 
tion.” By discipline we can so “ enlarge the bounds of self as 
tomake it welcome with love whatever of good or evil may 
come before it.” 

That leads us already to the third element—love. Here 
Mr Russell again distinguishes between “the selective earthly 
love, which is given to what is delightful, beautiful, or good, 
and the impartial heavenly love, which is given to all indiffer- 
ently. The earthly love is balanced by an opposing hatred : 
to friends are opposed foes; to saints, sinners; to God, the 
Devil... . But the heavenly love does not demand that its 
object shall be delightful, beautiful, or good ; it can be given 
to everything that has life, to the best and the worst, to the 
greatest and to the least... . To the divine love, the divi- 
sion of the world into good and bad, though it remains true, 
seems lacking in depth ; it seems finite and limited in compari- 
son with the boundlessness of love. The division into two 
hostile camps seems unreal; what is felt to be real is the 
oneness of the world in love.” 

In this fashion, then, Mr Russell conceives that he has 
discovered, and shown the possibility of, “a form of union 
with the universe which is independent of all beliefs as to the 
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nature of the universe.” Formerly the sense of union with the 
universe from which religion derives its power “ was achieved 
by assimilating the universe to our own conception of the 
good.” But “in order to free religion from all dependence 
upon dogma, it is necessary to abstain from any demand that 
the world shall conform to our standards. Every such demand 
is an endeavour to impose self upon the world.... The 
essence of religion lies,” in short, he says, returning to the 
contrast between the particular and the universal self from 
which he started, “in subordination of the finite part of our 
life to the infinite part.” And “the divine part of man does 
not demand that the world shall conform to a pattern: it 
accepts the world, and finds in wisdom a union which demands 
nothing of the world.... It is not the strength of ow 
ideals, but their weakness, that makes us dread the admission 
that they are ours, not the world’s. We with our ideals 
must stand alone, and conquer, inwardly, the world’s indiffer- 
ence. ... The insistent demand that our ideals shall be 
already realised in the world is the last prison from which 
wisdom must be freed. Every demand is a prison, and 
wisdom is only free when it asks nothing.” 


Such is the close of this remarkable argument. No one 
will deny—I certainly should not think of denying—that it 
contains much that is truly felt and nobly said : much, indeed, 
of the central truth of religion and philosophy. But the more 
willingly we recognise this, the more indubitable becomes the 
incompatibility of such truth with the general theory of the 
universe into which Mr Russell tries to fit it. It will be 
observed that the conclusion of the second article explicitly 
reasserts the complete indifference of the world to our ideals 
which was the starting-point and main theme of the first; so 
that this breach between the ideal and the actual is the point 
round which the whole argument turns. “A strange mystery 
it is,” he said at the outset, “that Nature, omnipotent but 
blind, in the revolutions of her secular hurryings through the 
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shysses of space, has brought forth at last a child, subject still 
her power, but gifted with sight, with knowledge of good 
ad evil, with the capacity of judging all the works of his 
uthinking Mother.” A strange mystery indeed! ‘The mys- 
try rather is that Mr Russell should apparently never have 
ought his philosophical reflection to bear upon the sheer 
neredibility of the supposition! I do not wish to be taken 
s arguing for Descartes’ and Locke’s externally conceived 
Creator, but I commend to Mr Russell’s notice as an axiom 
Locke's dictum: “It is as impossible that things wholly void 
if knowledge, and operating blindly and without any per- 
¢ption, should produce a knowing being, as it is impossible 
that a triangle should make itself three angles bigger than two 
right ones.” 

Is not man, ideals and all, a part of the actual world and 
how can you determine the nature of a cause except by taking 
into account all its effects? Man zs the child of Nature, and 
therefore Nature, taken here in the widest sense, as the ground 
of things, must possess at least as much intelligence and good- 
nessand beauty as is exemplified in man, or as man at his utmost 
rach can conceive. Can anything, after all, for ultimate philo- 
wphical reflection, be more inept than this talk, which has 
gown so common, of man and his ideals, as if man were self- 
created and as if he developed his ideals in the internal vacancy 
of his own individual mind?* God, according to Mr Russell, 
isto be recognised as “ the creation of our own conscience ” ; 
as “created by our own love of the good”; and man is to 
“worship at the shrine that his own hands have built,” although 
aware that the God he worships is no more than a private ideal 
which has no being in the actual world. The truth underlying 


1 Cf. Professor Jacks’ striking essay, ‘‘The Universe as Philosopher”’ 
(Hibbert Journal, October 1907, republished in The Alchemy of Thought). Pro- 
fessor Jacks bases his essay on the fact that philosophers so constantly forget 
to include themselves and their philosophies in the universe to be explained, 
“Every interpretation of the universe is itself an element in the universe to 
be interpreted ; whence it follows that no interpretation is valid which fails 
to account for its own presence as an organic factor in the All-of-Things.” 
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Mr Russell’s statements is something very different. To speak 
of God as the creation of our own conscience may be accepted 
as a vivid shorthand way of saying that the most important 
elements in our idea of God are not drawn from scientific 
observation of external Nature, but are the fruit of our moral 
experience. Mr Russell's statement, one might even put it, jg 
a curious inversion of the old-fashioned saying that the voice 
of conscience is the voice of God—a saying, of course, no more 
to be taken in a literal sense than the more primitive belief 
that thunder is God speaking in the sky. The saying cannot 
even be interpreted as guaranteeing any special moral precept 
as a final expression of the divine; all that it legitimately 
means is that moral experience, like all other experience, 
claims objective significance. It is not merely a subjective 
process going on in the mind; it refers to an object, ie. to 
something taken as independently real, recognised through the 
process, but not consisting in the process or created by it 
Mr Russell, as an avowed Realist in epistemology, ought not 
to require to be reminded of this. He recognises it in the case 
of sense experience as against the subjective idealist. In an 
admirable passage in a paper on “The Study of Mathematics” 
he contends for a similar objectivity as belonging to the formu- 
lations of reason, exemplified in the laws of logic and of 
mathematics. Philosophers, he says, have commonly held 
that these laws are “laws of thought” in the sense of being 
laws regulating the operation of our minds. “ By this opinion 
the true dignity of reason is very greatly lowered : it ceases to 
be an investigation into the very heart and immutable essence 
of all things actual and possible, becoming, instead, an inquiry 
into something more or less human and subject to our limita- 
tions. . . . Mathematics takes us into the region of absolute 
necessity, to which not only the actual world, but every possible 
world, must conform: and even here it builds a habitation, or 
rather finds a habitation eternally standing, where our ideals are 
fully satisfied and our best hopes are not thwarted. It is only 
when we thoroughly understand the entire independence of 
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guselves, which belongs to this world that reason finds, that we 
un adequately realise the profound importance of its beauty.” 
This is admirably said, but the same “entire independence 
ifourselves,” here recognised in the intellectual sphere, belongs 
io to the pronouncements of the moral and religious con- 
giousness. We have no right to differentiate in this respect 
ietween different modes of experience; all alike claim ob- 
jetivity for their judgments. Or if we are to compare one 
ghere with another, in none, it would have to be pointed out, 
isthis claim more insistent, more overwhelming in force, than 
just in our moral and religious experience. The laws of good- 
ness, for the good man, are no private or self-constructed ideals, 
but the foundation-verities on which the universe is built—in 
the often quoted words of Sophocles, “ laws that in the highest 
empyrean had their birth, of which Heaven is the father alone, 
neither did the race of mortal men beget them, nor shall 
oblivion ever put them to sleep. The power of God is 
mighty in them and groweth not old.” MReverence for the 
moral law, which Kant makes the central ethical emotion, the 
overmastering claim of the law upon our obedience, the sense of 
abasement caused by failure to fulfil its demands—all these 
experiences are inexplicable on any other hypothesis than that 
the Good is as real as the True, and possesses the same “ entire 
independence of ourselves.” And to the religious man God is 
not a mere aspiration, but the Power to whose indwelling influ- 
ence he ascribes every such movement of his soul towards the 
good—the supreme Reality to which all his aspirations point. 
On examination it will be found, therefore, that Mr 
Russell's distinctions between the different kinds of worship 
are without basis, either in logic or experience. They collapse 
before the double ‘criticism that, on the one hand, there can 
be no worship of the ideal conceived as a mere ideal, and, 
m the other hand, there is and can be no worship of 
the actual or the existent merely as such, apart from any 
consideration of its nature or quality. There remains, there- 
fore, as the only valid form of worship, the worship of 
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the ideal conceived as the eternally real, or (to put the 
same thing from the other side) the worship of the Real 
conceived as good. And this will be found to be borne out 
by the test of experience. The first point, the impossibility 
of worshipping a mere ideal, has been already dealt with, 
In regard to the second, the worship of mere fact, Mr Russel] 
refers to Pantheism as exemplifying such an attitude. But 
the parallel will not hold. Mr Russell himself observes that 
Pantheism infers that its impartial worship involves the belief 
that the universe is good and is one. The inference is, of 
course, in Mr Russell’s view, mistaken ; but the point is that, 
in Pantheism, this connection of ideas exists, and, if we are 
to speak of premises and conclusion, I should say that Mr 
Russell inverts their logical order. It is from the unity and 
perfection of the whole that, for the Pantheist, its worshipful- 
ness follows, and not vice versa. How can we speak of worship 
of “whatever exists,” if we identify the world of existence 
fundamentally with “ the blind empire of matter”? Pantheism 
does not always invest its deity with moral attributes, but it 
is at least the unity of immeasurable power and of infinite 
variety that inspires the cosmic emotion. The idea of unity 
or system is dominant, and the meanest fact may become 
sacred when thought of as contributing in its measure to the 
life of the whole, or as an expression of the mystical unity of 
all that is. Its insignificance, or even its hatefulness, falls from 
it, when so viewed, for they are merged in “the glory of the 
sum of things.” Logically or illogically, therefore, Pantheism 
ascribes a species of perfection to the object of its worship, 
and it is on this qualitative judgment, and not on the mer 
fact of existence, that its religious attitude towards the 
universe is based. Mr Russell conveys into the language of 
his second article a good deal of the mystical feeling which 
springs from a sense of the community of a single life.’ His 


And indeed his repeated use of the word “life” in this connection is 
worthy of note: the object of impartial love is “everything that lives” (p. 58), 
“ everything that has life”’ (p. 58). 
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age recalls at times the passages in which Wordsworth 
iescribes his early feelings—the bliss ineffable with which he 


“felt the sentiment of Being spread 

O’er all that moves and all that seemeth still ” ; 

or tells us how 
“To every natural form, rock, fruits, or flower, 

Even the loose stones that cover the highway, 

[He] gave a moral life: [he] saw them feel 

Or linked them to some feeling; the great mass 

Lay bedded in a quickening soul, and all 

That [he] beheld respired with inward meaning.” 
But it is a singular exercise in self-deception to attempt to 
transfer such emotion to a material aggregate, or, as Mr 
Russell describes it, “the blind hurry” of unconscious forces 
“from vanity to vanity.” 

What has been said about worship covers the closely 
ilied case of love, and the same considerations apply to 
aquiescence, if we understand by the term not merely passive 
submission to the inevitable, but the glad or willing acceptance 
which betokens the religious temper. The religious man 
accepts even affliction in this spirit, as Mr Russell says, 
because he believes that it is the will of God. Or, if his belief 
is not so Christianly expressed, or so theoretically definite, he 
will say at least, like Marcus Aurelius in a touching passage 
mthe apparent extinction of the best by death: “If this is 
90, be assured that, if it ought to have been otherwise, the gods 
would have done it. For if it were just, it would also be 
possible; and if it were according to nature, nature would 
have had it so. But because it is not so—if in fact it is not 
%—be thou convinced that it ought not to have been so.” 
Or, as he puts it almost lyrically, in a passage that is oftener 
quoted: “Everything harmonises with me which is har- 
monious to thee, O Universe. Nothing for me is too early 
or too late which is in due time for thee. Everything is 
fruit to me which thy seasons bring, O Nature; from thee are 
all things, in thee are all things, and to thee all things return. 
The poet says, Dear city of Cecrops ; and wilt not thou say, 
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Dear city of Zeus?” There is once more the idea of a whole 
and of an informing Spirit—a universe which, looked at as q 
whole, is something noble and worthy, to which its members 
may reasonably surrender their private claims. A cosmos or 
order, as Marcus Aurelius so often puts it—not a chaos, 
But the absolute gulf fixed by Mr Russell between the world 
of fact and everything that we pronounce to be of value 
precludes in his case the possibility of such an attitude. 
“Union with the universe” he rightly signalises as the 
essential note of religion. But for union there must be some 
recognition of kinship with the Power to which we yield our- 
selves in love. It is using words without a meaning to speak 
of union with a world which outrages our moral sense by its 
absolute indifference to all our standards of value. And again 
he truly describes the universal element in religion as a “life 
in the infinite,” involving the surrender of every private and 
selfish end. But our vision of the good and the struggle to 
realise it are just the emancipation from selfishness ; they are 
the most universal things about us. And to surrender our 
ideals, to make no claims, no “ demands,” for them, is to play 
the traitor to what we know to be highest and best. Mr 
Russell does not really intend this, though his words might 
imply it. What he really means, I judge, is that we should 
cling to our ideals whether they are destined to realisation in 
the actual world or not. And such a sentiment has the true 
ethical ring about it. But do not let us at the same time 
palter with our convictions and affect a so-called impartial 
worship and love of whatever exists. Worship and love— 
religion, in short—imply of necessity a judgment of value, and 
Mr Russell himself, as we saw, concluded his account of the 
two varieties of worship with the significant admission that 
“only in the complete union of the two,” i.e. only in a reality 
which was good or a good which was real, “could the soul 
find permanent rest.” And when he says in the same con- 
nection that although the object of the impartial worship is 
not known to be good, “ it is an essential part of the worship 
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ip wish that its object may be as good as possible,” and 
that “religious action consists in a continual endeavour to 
bridge the gulf between the objects of the two worships, 
ly making more good exist and more of existence good,” 
ie virtually abandons the professed attitude of impartiality 
id adopts another theory of the universe, sometimes known 
ss Meliorism, which has been current in various forms during 
the last fifty years. But the fundamentally non-ethical world 
of Mr Russell’s theory is not susceptible of better or worse. 
Man, its transitory denizen, may doubless purify his ideals and 
improve his moral practice, but the cosmic power which has 
mwittingly produced him will, within a measurable future, 
rmove again all traces of his existence as (in Mr Russell's 
words) “it rolls on its relentless way.” Not unadvisedly does 
he speak of his philosophy as reared on the “ foundation of 
uyielding despair.” But despair, though it may inspire a 
ertain kind of courage, negates the very idea of religion. 

We must conclude, therefore, that in his second article 
Mr Russell is either gravely illogical or is, half unconsciously, 
in process of changing his standpoint. The latter is the more 
generous and, perhaps one may add, the more probable 
hypothesis. For the difficulty of a critic is to understand 
how he could ever have regarded the crass Materialism which 
is the background of both papers as compatible with such a 
view, for example, as he holds of the nature of mathematical 
tuth. And when one considers the theory of “the universal 
soul” or “the divine part of man” which he so inconsistently 
attempts to graft upon the materialistic dogma, it is easy to 
se how far the latter is from expressing his full mind as to 
the nature of reality. 


A. S. PRINGLE-PATTISON. 


Universiry or Epinsurcu. 









IMMORTALITY AND COMPETITION, 
LORD ERNEST HAMILTON. 


ArT first sight these two ideas may seem to be far apart, and, 
as long as we only concern ourselves with immortality as an 
abstract idea, there is certainly no connection. The moment, 
however, that we turn an analytical eye upon the common 
demand for immortality, we have to face at every turn the 
intrusion of the problem of competition. It may be claimed 
that it is in any case unprofitable to go beyond the abstract 
idea, and that such an attempt can lead to nothing beyond 
picturesque speculation. This is obviously true with regard to 
details, but in the matter of broad principles it is not so true, 
Here we can very nearly dogmatise. We have, at all events 
as a starting-point, a knowledge of the workings of certain laws 
which come within the range of observation, and, if we assume 
(as we have a right to) that such laws are universal in thei 
scope and are therefore applicable to the problems of futurity, 
we have at least a solid basis from which to prosecute our 
research. 

In the old days there was no such basis. Heaven was 
then a sacred mystery outside of law, and enthusiasts were 
wholly unfettered and equally unguided in the imaginative 
pictures which they formed of its conditions. Such pictures 
no longer satisfy. People want something built up ™ 
argument rather than on rhapsody, and it is possible—within 
limits—to supply them with what they want; but the moment 


we replace rhapsody by argument, some of the most pro 
64 
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ninent features in the old-time picture become so indistinct 
3 almost to disappear. To many, whose minds are not 
ujusted to newer ideas, this loss—involving as it does to 
ome extent the effacement of our egoistical outlines— 
appears at first sight to be irreparable. ‘Rob us of our 
wst-iron ego, and you rob us of everything,” is their com- 
hint, but the legitimacy of this complaint fades under 
xamination. We find that that which we relinquish so 
reluctantly has no real value in effect, and that the alterna- 
tive which we can offer in its place, not only rests on a more 
wlid basis, but is actually more desirable in itself. 

Take, for instance, the basis of the old-time eschatology. 
Here we had pictured a fenced-off individuality carolling 
estatically through eternity. How impossible and how 
mdesirable such a consummation would be is brought home 
tous when we substitute the word egoism for individuality. 
The two words in their true sense are in fact identical. ‘The 
litter is sometimes used in a flattering sense to denote char- 
acter, but this is an abuse of the term. Individuality is 
egoism, and egoism is individuality, and the active principle 
ofboth is competition. Here is where the idea of competition 
intrudes on that of immortality ; and, having once intruded, it 
comes to stay. 

The first thing which becomes apparent is that the word 
“heaven,” if intended to express a perfect state, is inapplicable 
to any state where competition is the rule of existence. Com- 
petition must be as out of place in heaven as a hyena in a 
baby-créche. It is true that a state in which competition 
tules may be so far ahead of our present experiences as, by 
comparison, to merit the name of heaven, but it must still be 
very far from the ideal state. The ideal state can only exist 
where there is no competition, and no competition means no 
individuality. This is where the old orthodox demands got 
out of joint. They clamoured for an undiminished individu- 
ality in conjunction with “heaven,” not recognising that the 


two ideas are not only incompatible but actually contradictory. 
Vor. XII.—No. 1. 
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An individuality is a competing organism: this seems 
quite clear. It is in the competition which is inseparable 
from organic activity, and in the variations which arise from 
the ups and downs in the struggle for existence, that individu. 
ality earns its name. Once remove those qualitative contrasts, 
which can only arise from greater or less success in the com. 
petition of life, and what remains are not individuals but 
units, with no more individuality than have the pellets ina 
pound of shot. Individuality, then, is merely the product of 
a state where competition is the alpha and the omega of 
existence. From the ethical standpoint (as distinct, of course, 
from the commercial) competition is the root of all evil: is, 
in fact, Evil itself. In analysis its simple formula would be 
self-assertion at the expense of others. 

The most interesting point in this connection is that 
organic needs are the sole incentive to competition. That 
ceaseless competition which, in the lower strata of life, results 
in the survival of the fittest, and in the higher strata in the 
supremacy of the strongest, springs solely from the hungry 
needs of predatory organisms. All organisms must, from 
their very nature, be predatory in greater or less degree; 
they must either prey or perish. The identity of organic 
activity with evil is, in fact, one of the commonplace truths 
of existence, so much so that evil is quite inconceivable outside 
of the catalogue of organic needs. In our own experience it 
is always the organic side of us which plays the villain, while 
the soul looks on in stern reproof. So that we are very nearly 
in a position to lay down the axiom that, if any community 
is to be completely happy and free from that internecine 
struggle for existence which we call competition, the individual 
units composing it must be non-organic. 

But can a unit which is non-organic have any individuality! 
Let us even allow it a certain material background as a medium 
for consciousness, it would still appear as if this in itself is 
not enough to establish individuality ; for individuality (or 
variation) can only arise when bodies are driven by the law 
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of natural selection to encroach on one another’s nutriment, 
that the gain of one is the loss of another. Non-organic 
mits would have a consciousness of detachment from others, 
but no consciousness of qualitative variation from others ; and, 
with no organic appetites to satisfy, there would be no incentive 
to competition, so that variations could never arise. 

But a consciousness of detachment has clearly no value 
wart from an accompanying consciousness of qualitative 
distinction. When we have succeeded in realising this truth, 
which is really the crux of the whole question, it at once 
beomes apparent that the insularity of units between whom 
we no qualitative contrasts, and between whom—owing to the 
absence of organic appetites—no qualitative contrasts can ever 
arise, is meaningless, and that the divisional boundaries may 
therefore just as well come away. With the removal of the 
boundaries we arrive within measurable distance of under- 
standing the essence, at any rate, of the idea of the mergement 
of the individual in the Universal. To our outlook, which 
is obviously parochial and therefore faulty, there is little 
attraction in this idea, but with the Buddhist it is otherwise. 
To him it represents the great end to be desired and striven 
for, because in such an end only is there freedom from strife. 

We may rest satisfied, however, that this consummation 
—whether desirable or otherwise—is not going to take us by 
surprise. Between our present aggressive organisms and the 
ultimate non-organic unity, is a gap which can only be bridged 
bya very gradual process of transition, and we may therefore 
test assured that in any future life which is immediately before 
is we shall retain a certain proportion of organic individuality, 
but we shall retain it as a legacy of evil and not as the reward 
of virtue. It is after all the immediate hereafter which alone 
concerns us; the ultimate end may be a matter of speculative 
interest, but it is not that to which we look forward when we 
lalk of the world to come. It will be time enough when we 
teach the next world to peer forward to that which is again 
beyond. It is, however, an allowable thought that our organic 
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individuality will become constantly less aggressive as we | consciol 
advance, and that the gradual dissolution of our egoistical may be 
outlines will be accompanied by an increased enlightenment J of deve! 
which will qualify us to appreciate at its proper value the @ fr it s 


ultimate end. It is also quite clear that as the rapacity of J wnscio 
our organisms declines, so will the outlines of our individuality J jsto be 
correspondingly fade, so that the final disappearance of all By 
divisional boundaries between units will exactly synchronise § the pro 
with the final disappearance from those units of all that is ¥ gfiden' 
organic or predatory. The two processes, in fact, must march point 


hand in hand throughout the evolutionary cycle. ig that 
Under close analysis this scheme presents a technical identity 
difficulty as follows :— identity 


The name which we give to the metabolic processes which § fore, w 
are inseparable from organic activity is “life.” Organic & existen 
activity, in fact, may be said to constitute life, as we under- § that th 
stand the term. Observation teaches us that organic activity clearly 
is in the main predatory ; an organism has to be constantly § tolerab! 


“stoked”; and in the case of animal life, 7.e. where there it: 
is independent movement, it has to be stoked with other person 
organisms. as to t 


It comes then to this: that life as we understand it is J But if 
organic activity, and organic activity is robbery and murder, § immed 
alias evil. identit; 

The problem of immortality, then, viewed from the § for one 
critical standpoint, seems to present at first sight a very grave § same. 
difficulty, for we find that while organic activity is evil, § not; h 
organic activity is also life, and that when we eliminate the § depend 
one, we equally eliminate the other. butterf 

Here would seem to be an impasse, but it is only an § becaus 
apparent one. Life within our experience is, it is true, so § pillars, 
invariably associated with organic activity that organic activity J itself, « 
may actually be said to be the hall-mark of life; but it must § existen 
be remembered that the real meaning and value of life to the § sever : 
living is consciousness. In our present state we have no § way in 
experience of any consciousness, or of the possibility of any § stroyin 
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ensciousness, apart from organic activity. This, however, 
may be, and probably is, an accident of our present low state 
ofdevelopment rather than the expression of a universal law, 
fr it seems fairly obvious that there must be some form of 
wasciousness apart from organic activity, unless consciousness 
isto be eternally associated with evil. 

By far the most difficult point, however, in connection with 
the problem of immortality is that which concerns our rights 
dfidentification with beings not yet in existence, and yet it is 
spoint which repays a little examination. The popular view 
is that there can be no identity without consciousness of 
identity, or, in other words, that it is the consciousness of 
identity which really constitutes the identity. When, there- 
fore, we cut the chain of conscious connection between this 
existence and the next, there is an outcry. People complain 
that they are being robbed of their immortality, but this is 
dearly not the case, as a simple illustration must make 
tolerably plain. 

If we allow unbroken consciousness between a living 
person A and a future being B, there is clearly no question 
as to the identity of the two. It stands out conspicuously. 
But if we break the chain of conscious connection, an 
immediate result follows. B loses his consciousness of 
identity with A. It matters nothing whether the break be 
for one second or for a million years, the result is exactly the 
sme, Is B any the less happy because of this loss? Clearly 
not; he is still what he is, and his status is not in any way 
dependent on conscious connection with the past. Larks and 
butterflies forfeit none of the happiness of their existence 
because of ignorance that they were once eggs and cater- 
pillars. B’s consciousness of identity with A, in fact, resolves 
itself, on analysis, into simple memory of a past and inferior 
existence, which has clearly no value. When, therefore, we 
sever the chain of conscious connection, we are not in any 
way injuring B, but we are injuring A to the extent of de- 
stroying his anticipations of B’s powers of retrospection in 
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the future. But as we have seen that B’s retrospective 
powers are valueless, A’s anticipations of these retrospective 
powers are therefore equally valueless, if A has the wit to 
realise that this is so. If he has not that wit, he is per- 
haps all the happier. We have, however, to face the very 
strong probability that there will be a break in the conscioys 
connection between A and B, and, if we accept this stro 
probability as truth, the question arises as to whether we 
must rule out every conceivable claim that A can put forward 
to be identified with the as yet non-existent B? It would 
seem not. There remains the postulate which has been the 
groundwork of all the world’s greatest religions and philo- 
sophies, that B’s happiness (or unhappiness) is the direct 
resultant of A’s conduct on earth; that B, in fact, is the 
actual projection of A’s soul. B—unless his enlightenment 
is ahead of ours—will say: “God made me what I am’; 
but he will be wrong; it will have been A who will have 
made him what he is, and the right to speak of B in the 
first person singular and to apply the personal pronoun to 
B’s state will be A’s alone. Here we have food for anticipa- 
tions which must shape themselves according to our con- 
sciences. For A, standing for the entire genus homo, the 
value of immortality lies solely in the nature of his anticips- 
tions, realities being clearly beyond his reach. He makes 
his own heaven by the nature of his anticipations, and if those 
anticipations are unshakable, that heaven is already his. 

Many, however, will realise that the brightest anticipations 
of which we are capable—based as they are on the cravings 
and experiences of our present organisms—must always be 
not only wide of the truth, but also very wide of that which 
is desirable. Our entire outlook, in fact, is so saturated with 
organic egoism that it is more than probable that all which 
we reckon desirable is undesirable, and vice versa. 

The only doctrine which can legitimately be insisted on is 
that there is a direct causative connection between present 
conduct and future destiny. Apart from the inherent proba- 
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bility of this doctrine and its consecration by the use of ages, 
itis clearly one on which the entire fabric of ethics and altruism 
must very largely rest; but God forbid that we should map 
ot our own futurity, for we should make a most unhappy 
mess of it! 

Before wholly dismissing from our minds the question of 
ibsorption and loss of individuality as being beyond the range 
df our conception, it is well to remember that we are not, as a 
natter of fact, entirely without experience of the process, 
subjective as well as objective. Swarms of bees, colonies of 
mts, and, in a lesser degree, shoals of fish, furnish us with 
triking examples of the voluntary subordination of the 
individual to the universal. We ourselves have, in the case 
of crowds, regiments of soldiers, etc., examples of how the 
unit-mind can be so dominated by, and lost in, the group-mind 
as to be all but unconscious for the time of its individuality. 
Incombinations such as football and hockey teams, the chief 
joy of the player comes from the knowledge that he is part of 
awhole. For the sake of the regiment or for the sake of their 
country, men will always be found ready to do deeds of which 
in their individual capacity they are quite incapable. We use 
the term esprit de corps in this connection, and no better term 
is conceivable by which to express the subordination of the 
unit-mind and unit-interest to the group-mind and group- 
interest. 

The interest and also the instruction lies in the fact that 
submission to the esprit de corps is not a painful or unpleasant 
experience, but, on the contrary, a source of singular joy and 
lation. 

However, for gross organisms such as ours to pry into the 
esthetics of the ultimate end is a palpable absurdity. All 
that we need concern ourselves with is that which immediately 
awaits us, and, unless the whole scheme is malignant (which 
is absurd), we may rest satisfied that that which awaits us is 


that which is desirable. 
ERNEST HAMILTON. 


Bovinepon, Herts. 
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PSYCHICAL RESEARCH. 3 
CHARLES E. OZANNE. record § 
the deg: 

In one of William Morris’s charming tales of medizval magic, made.’ 
the aged, white-haired knight travels in search of the lady he As I 
had loved, who had vanished from him many years before, § tions, hc 


He finds her at last clothed in such new youth and beauty § myself! 
by virtue of the enchanted water that he does not recognise § has becc 
her, but seeks advice from her for his quest as from a stranger, § with dat 

The task before her is that of proving personal identity, § the so-c 
and here as always, whether in imaginative literature or in the real 
serious scientific research, the mind naturally turns to the use § that Ip 
of small intimate details of the past life known to the persons § death is 
concerned, but not to the world at large. of the 

“I said: ‘Geoffrey, what became of the white hind after § materia 
the banners had left the wild wood?’ He stared wild at me, the rea: 
and I deemed that tears began to come into his eyes ; but 1 One 
said again: ‘What betide Dame Joyce’s youngest born, the § scepta 
fair little maiden that we left sick of a fever when we rode to correspe 
Upcastle?’ Still he said naught, but looked at me wondering: § to thin 
and again I said: ‘ Hast thou ever again seen that great old We ca 


oak by the clearing by the water, the half of which fell away 1 Th 
in the summer storm of that last July?’” (The Well at the § American 
World's End, vol. i. pp. 218, 214). — 


Just how strong the evidence is for the reality of spirit J commen 


return and for the genuineness of communications from those § small fra 
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yecall the dead, only those who have some familiarity with 
the hundreds of pages of detailed records which have accumu- 
ted, giving identificatory data of the nature of those shown 
in William Morris’s tale, are in a position to judge. 

“Do you recollect coming to me once in the winter when 
gow was on the ground, and we talked over these things, and 
Igave you something to take away ?” 

« At that time we talked of the clergyman’s wife who had 
the power of talking automatically.” 

So, to give a single case in point, runs the record of one 
of the James communications received by Dr Hyslop. His 
reord shows in this and a multitude of similar cases what 
the degree of accuracy was with which the reference was 
made. 

As I have studied the detailed reports of such investiga- 
tions, however, and have reflected on the records of sittings I 
myself have had in the same form of inquiry, the conviction 
has become strong that not only the evidential matter dealing 
with data of personal reminiscence like those given above, but 
the so-called non-evidential matter also, has gone far to prove 
the reality of spirit communication. Indeed, the confidence 
that I personally have that communication with the life after 
death is now an assured fact rests fully as much on the nature 
of the so-called non-evidential as on that of the evidential 
material. ‘The purpose of this article is to present some of 
the reasons for such a view. 

One of the arguments most frequently heard against 
acceptance of spiritualistic communications is that they do not 
correspond with what our general experience of life leads us 
to think likely in regard to a future life, if this is assumed. 
We cannot reject the premises underlying this argument, but 

1 The quotation given is presented and discussed in the Journal of the 
American Society for Psychical Research, vol. vi. pp. 470-472. See for other 
similar instances the case of the spring of water, p. 555; of the saw-mill, 
p. 699; and indeed the entire discussion in the articles in that volume 


commencing on pp. 291, 345, 536, 609, 680, 717. This is, of course, but a 
small fraction of the vast mass of similar data now before the world. 
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those who advance them imply that if the communications 
correspond with what does seem to us on the basis of experi- 
ence reasonable and likely, this then must be allowed ag an 
argument in their favour. That is, while the correspondence 
between the statements given in spirit communications and the 
fact as established in this world gives obvious evidence when 
small details of trees and wells and snow-storms are dealt with, 
there is evidence perhaps of a really profounder kind when the 
representations, as a whole, harmonise with the sum-total of 
our experience of life here, and our deepest interpretations of 
its significance. Such evidence cannot be forced upon reluctant 
minds with the same insistence as can the other ; but to a mind 
delicately poised enough to weigh it, I question whether it is 
not even more conclusive. 

But, one may say, such material can easily be fabricated. 
I regard it as extremely doubtful whether an able mind, 
artfully constructing a fraudulent picture of the future life 
presented through the fiction of communications from many 
different personalities, could construct a representation which 
would not afterwards reveal, on close scrutiny, evidence of its 
fraudulent character. But when such a presentation comes, as 
nearly all the data hereafter given do, through the hand ofa 
woman in a trance, of the genuineness of which it seems there 
can be no doubt—a woman of fair general intelligence, but 
apparently giving, in her normal state, no evidence of the power 
needed for fabrication on such a scale, one whose mind is of a 
type radically different from the critical, philosophical character 
of the James and Hodgson and George Pelham communica- 
tions ; when, moreover, those communications do correspond 
with the type of mind of the persons from whom they purport 
to come, and their representations are in harmony with our most 
highly developed conceptions of the world and of life,—then 
to ascribe those communications to subconscious personalities 
involves an extension of the conception of multiple personality 
to meet this form of argument similar to the extension of tele- 
pathy to explain the references to detailed events. One can 
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holster up a falling Ptolemaic theory by cycloids and epi- 
eycloids and elaborate mathematical devices to account for the 
observed facts, or explain away the data used in the higher 
witicism of the Hexateuch by ingenious explanations of why 
his or that story or word was used, but there comes a time 
it last when such elaborate straining to avoid an undesired 
conclusion must give way. 

I propose in the remainder of this article to give a few 
quotations from assumed spiritistic communications to indicate 
from various points of view the way in which, as it seems to 
me, the representations correspond with what should reasonably 
be expected, and with what we know of life here. The quota- 
tions which follow are all drawn from the Proceedings of the 
American Society for Psychical Research for May 1912, unless 
otherwise indicated. I have seen nothing yet that seems to 
me to throw so much light on the questions involved as does 
much of the material in this volume. I make minor occa- 
sonal corrections of punctuation, spelling, omission of needless 
words, etc., in no case affecting the sense, in order that the 
article may run more smoothly for the general reader. As 
anyone who wishes to judge critically can look up the refer- 
ences to the detailed record which I give in every case, the 
procedure, I think, cannot be open to valid objection. 


1. Errorts To Prove IDENTITY. 


The group of spirit personalities operating from the other 
side of death in connection with Dr Hyslop’s work, if the 
communications are genuine, is a group of men of highly 
trained intellect, familiar with critical doubt—men who know 
well the slowness with which the world comes to believe 
such phenomena, men like James and Hodgson and George 
Pelham, some of whom were active in the effort to come to 
an assured conclusion on these subjects while they were living. 
What should we expect from them if they exist with 
heightened powers in another life? Surely an intense deter- 
mination to prove the reality of the communications to the 
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world, careful and intelligent effort directed to this end, 


that th 
strong assertion of their present vigour and denial of various 


ing ont 
other possibilities that might occur to the trained and sceptical @§ the me 
mind, careful study of the difficulties in the way of successfy] of iden 


communication and of the means by which good results might @% unless 
be attained. This is not the range of thought in which the 


associa 
mind of a medium like Mrs Chenoweth would naturally move, Ca 
Do the communications correspond with the expectation experi 
expressed above? I quote a few statements: «J the 
“He stands up and says, ‘I am a real person, with real but it 
faculties, and I desire to speak as a real man, and not as a and al 
fleck of consciousness floating in space’” (p. 182). that 
“Hodgson, I mean, and Jim, I want you both to feel | “It t 
am no secondary personality of the medium’s” (Proceedings munic 
of the Society for Psychical Research for February 1898, p. 488), more 
“It is the spirit of a man which survives, all that makes conne 
up his day, his weeks, his years, tone, the quality, and I desire muni 
to prove and not to give you a sample of deteriorated or the w 
disintegrated capacity” (Proceedings of the A.S.P.R. for May as is | 
1912, p. 292). could 
The desire to send personal messages, or to use the power the fi 
for various non-scientific purposes, and the need of repressing but 2 
such inclination in the interests of the scientific work, are often are k 
dwelt on. fashi 
“TI am divided between two desires: first, to assure my to c 
family that I am still a part of their human existence, to send was 
greetings to my friends and speak of my surroundings; and inter 
second, to make the record of identity clear and correct” any 
(p. 155). “Good times talking” must yield to “scientific” ener; 
requirements (p. 107). Some “fool away” the energy hope 
(p. 112). “Friendly and family interests” must be set aside ; 
for a while (p. 140). “Small talk” must be eliminated (p. 148; thro 
see also p. 260). oral 
Difficulties in the way of successful communication are is m 


carefully studied. ‘The trouble with this work is that so wert 
many get excited over the fact that they can communicate seek 
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that they want to tell all they know at once, instead of think- 
ing one word at a time” (p. 112). The subconsciousness of 
the medium may be too prominent (p. 126). Recollection 
of identifying incidents to meet an arbitrary demand is difficult, 
uless the circumstances are such as naturally to revive the 
sssociations (p. 199; see also p. 298). 

Caution is used in the work (p. 138), and new methods are 
experimented with in the effort to improve communications. 
“[ thought to try one of my own ways . . . it is very difficult, 
but it can be done by this method. . . . One word at a time, 
and all other friends here on my side away in the distance, so 
that I will not get their ideas mixed with mine” (p. 114). 
“It takes experience. There is no royal road to spirit com- 
munication. I thought the difficulties were different, and 
more like limitations, but it is the experience and perfect 
connections, with no lost energy, which is the secret of com- 
municating intelligently” (p. 188). To operate the body of 
the unconscious medium requires practice to gain facility, just 
as is the case when one operates a typewriter (p. 266). One 
could hardly find a better instance of scientific interest than 
the following: “I like to write for others. It is no hardship 
but a pleasure, and often when I hear the argument that we 
are kept from finer pleasures by the effort to express in this 
fashion, I wonder what finer pleasure there is than to be able 
to connect the two states of consciousness. To one who 
was interested in psychological problems the intensity of 
interest in these experiments is readily understood, aside from 
any value to the world. It is a puzzle that calls out all the 
energy one possesses to work it out” (p. 383 ; see also, as to 
hopes for the scientific work, p. 169). 

The above quotations came mostly by automatic writing, 
through the hand of an unconscious woman (some few were 
oral communications through a medium). Which explanation 
is most reasonable: that the hand was guided by spirits, who 
were what they claimed to be—alert, intelligent, eager workers, 
seeking to solve a great problem; or secondary personalities 
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masquerading in the subconscious attempt to impersonate 
men of a different type of mind and way of thinking from 
the medium’s own ? 


2. High PurposE OF THE PERSONALITIES OPERATING 
THROUGH THE MEDIUM. 


Equally in harmony with the view that in these communi- 
cations we are dealing with real, living, forceful personalities 
is the expression of lofty purpose directing the whole effort, 

“It is not the purpose of any group of intelligent people 
on this side of life to spend energy and time in recalling small 
matters of identity, unless through that method the attention 
of the student body of the world be drawn to the truth of 
God’s love made manifest among men. ‘The whole purpose 
of the work is to save the world from its woe, by letting the 
light of truth shine on its face. It is so dreadful and uncertain 
a state in which men dwell, as if they built their cottages 
on the slopes of Vesuvius and saw death in every cloud of 
smoke. We desire to have them build intelligently, and live 
where no cloud of death obscures the clear view of heaven” 
(pp. 526, 527). 

“The moral and ethical development of the world hangs 
on this spiritual knowledge. It becomes an incentive for 
righteousness in its best and truest sense, and makes the 
brotherhood of humanity a real and dominant note in the 
progress of civilisation. Heretofore the world has risen to 
new power on the neck of its fallen brothers, which at best is 
but volcanic progress. ‘The emerging of one peak from the 
tumultuous sea of distress which sinks another portion of the 
fair land is not drawing the world to God. It can never come 
until men learn the truth of immortality; the struggle for 
present-day power is so tantalisingly universal ” (pp. 294, 295). 

‘“‘ Any open door through which a soul may come and go 
is a challenge to us and an invitation to service, and it is of 
little consequence what is said or done by those who stand 
outside our receiving line if the one to whom our message is 
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given understands and is better equipped for the battle for the 
tuth” (p. 507). 

Shall we interpret these utterances as a piece of subconscious 
damming? (See also for similar utterances, pp. 396, 177, and 
he remarkable passage on pp. 322, 323.) 


3. THOUGHTFUL ATTITUDE SHOWN TOWARDS THE 
PHENOMENA OF THE NEw LIFE. 


One of the most characteristic traits of men such as those 
fom whom these communications claim to come, is that when 
wt into a startlingly new environment they will not merely 


| yonder, or let the thoughts vaguely drift till the blind working 


ofcustom and habit takes away the newness from things, but 
they will apply to the new phenomena an alert, inquiring 
intelligence and a keen and trained observation as they seek 
to interpret their new experiences. Do the communications 
purporting to come from James and Hodgson and the others 
represent their minds as working in the way trained minds 
would work when the greatest and most startling extension 
ofthe field of experience that they have ever known has come 
tothem? A few quotations will show. 

“Tt is not difficult to see and understand you, but the 
power to extract the meaning and composition of the present 
sate and make it comprehensible to you is where the diffi- 
culty lies. . . . Much of the literal converse is as a mother 
talking baby-talk to her infant in arms. ... We are men, 
not babes, and must speak as men to men” (p. 216). 

“He is happy to find that the life is clear and livable, not 
aphantom existence as he sometimes thought” (p. 144). 

“You may wish to know about my place of abode. It is 
more tangible and substantial than I thought, I assure you” 
(p. 161). 

“I seem to be able to reason while at work, and that 
pleases me” (p. 171). 

“It seems a little strange to return to the home ”"—(to the 
earthly home, he means) —“ and have no working power ; but 
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another power supplants the old, so I do not miss it as one 
might think” (p. 170; see also description of the impressions 
of a spirit on returning to the material world, pp. 280, 281), 

Notable in a high degree are the keen psychological studies 
of the power of mind and traits of personality in the new life. 
Note the careful study of the power of memory and the 
working of the law of association of ideas. 

“ My recollections of the past depend on the situation and 
associations, as everybody’s does. To sit down and recall 
events and affairs and people that are entirely dissociated 
with the present moment and companionship is too much 
like gathering pebbles on the shore you visited last year, 
Give me an hour with my dear old mother, and our common 
interests would, or might, loosen my memory” (p. 199; see 
also p. 188). 

“‘My memory is clear on past events, but the recollection 
does not embrace each detail any more than yours does. In 
other words, my memory is not intensified or clarified by 
death. I speak only for myself. But neither is my memory 
dimmed. That is a point you and I discussed, I believe” 
(pp. 216, 217). 

“We are a few degrees more sensitive than you in the 
world of physical expression, that is all” (p. 255). 

‘“* We have about the same capacity as when in the physical 
world ; only, the psychic power is intensified ” (p. 375). 

Notice, also, for new light thrown on a mental problem 
by the experiences of the new life beyond death, the remark- 
able study of wandering thoughts interrupting the main 
current, and the way we in the body conceal them, while, if 
known, they would often destroy the continuity of conversation 
(pp. 255, 529, 682, and 683). 

If the speakers are what they purport to be, men of trained 
minds communicating to us the results of their observations 
on the life after death, every word becomes natural and appro- 
priate and forceful. If the dissociation of a personality in the 
trance state confers on a comparatively untrained woman such 
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4S One 





power of psychological reflection, one can only conclude that 





essions 1 «dissociation ” has a high educational value. 

81), 

studies 4, PROBLEM OF THE MECHANISM OF COMMUNICATION. 

W life, Few things are more characteristic of genuine contact 


id the @ vith reality than the way in which the strangest new facts 

icome embedded, as investigation proceeds, in a mass of 
mand @ wncrete detail; the way in which what seems first a section 
recall @ fom dreamland begins, on study, to yield a knowledge of law, 
ciated @ of real and stubborn forces that must be patiently grappled 
much @ with and mastered, till the vagueness of early imaginings is 
year. # replaced by the realism of a solid world. It may seem like a 
nmon § titof fairy lore to talk of discarnate spirits using the hand of 
); see # m unconscious woman to write a message to earthly friends ; 

but when one watches the actual phenomena day after day, 
ection § or even reads the detailed records, it is the realism of the 
. In § whole thing that impresses the mind of the observer. 


d by The way the unseen spirit enters into the unconscious 
mory § body which is like a dead body to it, the need of practice to 
leve” # learn to control it just as the young child must practise to gain 


dexterity in the use of its limbs (pp. 388, 306), the effect on 
1 the § ese of writing of even such a small thing as the shape and 

sue of a pencil (p. 254), the way the hand of the medium feels 
ysical B to the controlling spirit (p. 281), the extent to which the 

pirit can see earthly objects when unattached or when work- 
blem § ing through the body of the medium (pp. 188, 438), the sense 
1ark- J of push and energy in the task of communication (p. 274), the 
main § constant remarks about the energy that must be supplied at 
le, if BF the start, the comments on the favourable and unfavourable 
ition f character of the forces, the gradual waning of the energy 

towards the close of the interview till fairly clear writing 
ined f at last approaches an illegible scrawl, the determined 
ions § downward pressure of the hand as a communicator who is 
pro- § resolved to bring his message to a proper ending exerts all 
‘the J his force of will to utilise the vanishing energy to the last 


such drop, the forced words of farewell frequent at the end, “I can 
Vou. XII.—No. 1. 6 
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hold no longer,” “I must go,” or a sudden interruption of the 
communication and a more expert communicator resuming 
the writing with brief comments, “ Lost his strength,” “Could 


hold on no longer,”—only as one becomes familiar with these | 


things by abundant reading of the records, or better stil] by 
daily work in the experiments themselves, can he realise how 
the method and mechanism of spirit communication through 
mortal bodies comes to seem as definite and concrete a problem 
to be worked out under natural law as was the problem of 
aviation or the perfecting of the telephone. 

“I took hold of the pencil as if it were alive, but there 
seems to be a cold handle to it. That, I know, is a human 
hand by the shape, but in no other way ” (p. 281). 

“TI am not able to see the articles on which I write while 
[ am at work; but when in the room without the definite 
attachment to the body, which is a dead body for our use, I am 
able to see very well” (p. 188). 

“The light presents me with a dead brain, or at least an 
inactive one. I cannot use the hand as if it were a hatchet, 
but must have it function as nearly normal as possible. The 
brain is as a dead planet reflecting only ; but if I can infuse 
sufficient life into it, then I write normally ” (p. 306). 

“ All in all I feel rather like the man at the ball in a foot- 
ball game. The interest is different, but the push and pull of 
mental energy is about the same” (p. 274). 


5. AFFECTION FOR FRIENDS LEFT ON EARTH. 


If men who die pass out into a larger and higher life, we 
should certainly expect that the ties of friendship and affection 
connected here with all that is best in life should be stronger, 
not weaker there. Can the messages giving expression to 
such feeling have any evidential value? They might seem 
the easiest of all to fabricate. They are the stock-in-trade of 
vulgar mediumship. And yet is it so easy after all to fabricate 
such messages in an effective way? To write some message 
of affection is easy enough; but when a man of nobility of 
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sracter and feeling passes into a life where his finest 
motions receive higher development, is it so easy after all 
frame a message that shall be worthy of his personality, 
giving full strength to the emotions, yet avoiding weakness 
ud sentimentality ? I shall quote a few sentences from such 
smessage and leave it to the reader to judge whether they 
ue worthy of the person from whom they purport to come— 
yhether they have the ring of genuine metal or not. 

From one of the James communications I take the 


¥ flowing: “'To tell you that I am happy in renewing old 


wquaintances and expressing the love of family associations 
issimple, but important to me. It has no bearing on the 
evidential side of the work, I am aware; but those who knew 
me best know that the family ties meant much to me and that 
the joy of meeting my loved ones is great and sincere. The 
png of separation is softened by the joy of reuniting oneself 
with the lost of long ago” (p. 170). 


6. THe CHARACTER OF THE FuturRE LIFE ITSELF. 


Can we establish any standards of what the future life 
should be, reasoning from our experience of this life, and apply 
them in testing the assumed communications ? 

Those who have noticed how, in each case where exact 
sientific knowledge has entered fields previously left to 
rligious faith, it has become necessary greatly to modify 
conceptions previously held, will naturally expect that the 
substitution of real knowledge for vague theological conceptions 
will bring great alterations of view here also, and that those 
entering the new life with only traditional expectations will 
be surprised by its difference from what they had expected. 
I quote again a few statements. 

“We are far from the gloom of the grave, and I used to 
think sometimes that it was that human element in the com- 
munications which made the religious world balk at their 
acceptance. If the agonised cries of souls in Purgatory or 
tiumphant strains of saints in Paradise had broken through 
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the blue, the Church would have found its verification ang 
been with us. But the members of the Psychical Research 
were neither saintly enough to get the saints to descend no, 
devilish enough to communicate with the damned, and gp 
there was nothing left but to talk with those whom they had 
known, just folks, plain folks.” 

Even the quiet humour here and the cleverness of expres. 
sion are characteristic of the person from whom the words 
claim to come (p. 582 ; see also similarly pp. 267, 712). 

“Have I told you how happy we are? It is a happiness 
that only comes when one is in the work which appeals to 
the best and strongest instincts of the soul. The companion. 
ships and sweet human loves are steps which help the soul 
upward, but the perfect peace and pure happiness come only 
when the soul serves in the work that satisfies and endures, 
We could not be content in the theological heaven. Work 
and not psalm-singing is more in our line” (p. 256). 

Some passages, however, especially those in communications 
purporting to come from people who in this life were ofa 
more strongly religious nature, show a closer approach to the 
conceptions of the Church. 

“** Did she see Christ ?’ 

“*Not yet, friend. There are few able to see him when 
they enter this world of light. They must be thoroughly 
cleansed and get away from earthly conditions in order to 
meet him. He did not the things of earth that mortal souls 
did, hence he went to the world of purer light than any of the 
rest of us could do upon coming over here’” (pp. 129, 130). 

This, again, from one who, the editor says, had been a man 
of strong religious feeling, who fully expected to go into the 
immediate presence of Christ after death: “‘ Are you with 
Christ?’ ‘Jesus—his face is the light; and whereas his face 
is not discernible, yet we see his light and know that it is 
he’” (Proceedings of the S.P.R. for February 1898, p. 516; 
see also Proceedings of American Society for May 1912, 
p. 876). Against such communications, however, may be set 
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one like the following: “It is different from what we dreamed 
tt would be, and God is just as far off and explicable to me 
to-day as when I tried to solve the problems of life and death 
inmy own mind long ago ” (p. 481). 

If, however, the shrieks of the damned and the triumphant 
drains of souls in Paradise do not come to our ears, we do see 
pictured a life where there is loss or gain according as men 
have neglected or used the opportunities of the earthly life. 
We see some in the other life going forward with developing 
capacities to large and glad and ennobling service ; and others, 
“earth-bound souls,” hovering around earth’s atmosphere, 
seeking to continue their life among the material interests 
which had engrossed them here” (pp. 180, 851, 120). 

We find men on entering the other life regretting that 
they had not done more to prepare for it while in this. 

“It is not strange that our instructors and professors do 
not take the matter seriously. ‘They have no time, no money, 
no energy, and most of the time are immersed in material and 
physical science, which loses sight of the spiritual. Then, when 
we die we wish we had done more in the preparatory work. 
Fractions and decimals prepare the way for algebra and higher 
arithmetical work. All life is sequence, but we fail to begin 
with the essential—life itself. We busy ourselves with acces- 
sories and combinations of accessories ” (p. 510). 

It is, however, one of the tests that any conception of the 
future life must certainly meet that it must stand out in sharp 
contrast with the older traditional theological conceptions, 
however much of their essence it may preserve. One of the 
chief reasons why the idea of a future life was losing its hold 
on thinking men was that the only conception of such a life 
which they had before them was a traditional one, which was 
coming to seem more and more out of harmony with the 
growing knowledge of life which scientific investigation was 
giving us here. The future life may be far different from this 
earthly life; but since the universe is one, and united under 
one system of law, that life must in its underlying principles 
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be in harmony with what we know of this. It is just this 
feature that occurs again and again in the communications 
One and another exclaim that the life is so far different from 
what they had expected, yet that it is so real and natural, 

“1 was greatly surprised when I came here to find the 
life so real and concrete. The abstract theorisings arising 
from incomplete data must pass” (from a sitting with Mrs 
Chenoweth—record not yet published). 

“The natural after-life ” (p. 699). 

“Tt is better, but different, far different than what she 
thought. She had no idea of the reality of the spirit life, and 
it came as a joyous revelation to her” (p. 461). 

“I sometimes forget that you are not perfectly conscious 
of all we are doing and saying. The whole thing is so natural 
that it is hard to believe that you are outside of the gates of 
Paradise and only getting glimpses now and again” (p. 615). 

Very noteworthy as a statement of the nature of the future 
life is the following : 

“{ am not distant in thought or person, but all the many 
influences that crowd into my life to-day, this hour, this 
moment, keep me from the most perfect expression, which I 
strive earnestly to make. All the past is as a dream, from 
which I can pick but bits of expression and give to you as! 
am able. The real life here is so bright and full of all the 
wide experiences of the moment that they are the things I 
first long to talk about. Your mother is with me, boy, and 
lived so happy in the coming into this life of experiment. It 
is not all new, but it is all experiment. 

“It is so different from what we dreamed it would be. It 
is not a life to fear, but one to wonder at and be constantly 
surprised and confounded ” (p. 481). 

Compare also the following: “It is all experience. The 
whole plan of living seems experience, experience. It is soul 
practice, and then the soul becomes strong and active in soul 
life” (p. 207). 

A recent unpublished James communication by automatic 
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miting through Mrs Chenoweth speaks of the new life as “ full 
to overflowing ” with interest. 


this 
tions, 


from 
7. LIGHT THROWN ON THE GENERAL NATURE AND 


PROBLEMS OF LIFE. 
the 


ising All life, however, whether in another world or in this, 
Mrs @ constitutes one system. Each extension of experience gives 

new data for the interpretation of life and new means for its 

deeper understanding. From the time when the boy who has 
- she @ never left his home in a remote country village boards the 
, and rilroad train to seek education or work in the city, each 

broadening of the field of one’s experience brings deeper 
cious § insight into life. When keen and thoughtful minds meet 
tural § with that vast broadening of the field of experience which 
esof | entry into another life must give, the messages coming back 
5). from that life, if genuine, ought to bear the impress of the 
iture § larger knowledge and insight so gained. Do the communica- 

tions meet this test without failure? The answer has been 
aany § given to a large extent in the passages already quoted. I add 


this afew that seem to me noteworthy for their insight into the 
ch | deeper realities of life. 

from “If men and women survive death and enter a new realm 
as | of consciousness, the importance of life itself is the supreme 
- the interest and the accessories are less important and absorbing. 
gs | ... The life of spirit identity is real, conscious, and exacting 
and in many particulars, and the spirit side of mortal life is most 


It readily touched ” (p. 328). 
“Each soul has a right to freedom of choice, for souls are 
It supreme in the order of the universe” (p. 346). 
ntly “I am constantly surprised and amazed at the evidence 
of close and constant intermingling of the different states 
The of existence” (p. 375). 
soul “Life is one great testing-room for souls, but no one 
soul seems to look at it in that way” (p. 436). 
“One needs the personal touch to give and receive the 
atic best that can never be borrowed or lent. Some facts, like 
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figures, stand strong and uncontradicted, but the presence 
which creates a spiritual atmosphere is the helpful and re. 
vivifying influence. One is -the intellectual, the other the 
spiritual evidence, and the matter resolves itself into: spiritual 
things are spiritually perceived” (p. 510). 

When one realises how, both in the development of his 
own thought and in the successive systems of thought of 
mankind, each stage is imperfect and partially false—ss 
Emerson in his “ Sphinx” says of the human spirit, “ Always 
it asketh, asketh ; and each answer is a lie”; how yet in the 
imperfect solutions saving truth is found, so that the soul 
that seeks and uses all its powers is ever entering more 
and more into the light of the true knowledge,—when one 
once grasps these facts as furnishing the key to many of the 
difficulties in the history both of the race and the individual, 
he will be ready to appreciate the brief but striking statement 
which follows: 

“IT am so absorbed in the wonder of it all. We dream, 
and dream, and wake to find the tangle of dreams an orderly 
and plain matter of living progress. My dreams were toward 
the truth, but not the truth itself” (p. 335). 

If, however, this is true, then we must also think that no 
one creed or belief has a monopoly of spiritual insight and 
power. This is a commonplace now, but the following ex- 
pression of the truth is noteworthy: 

*“‘ Life is a concerted number, not a solo. . . . The variety 
is the key, not the phase. The psychic power is not confined 
to time, or place, or person, or chance, or phase, but plays in 
and around and through all the experiences of human instinct 
as omnipresent as God” (p. 398). 

I close this topic with a quotation which seems to me to 
show exceptionally deep insight, but which needs no further 
comment : 

“TI am here to give you peace, and the peace of the spirit 
passes the understanding of men. The day of materiality is 
doomed and will pass away, and the life and light of the spirit 
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ill supersede the merely intellectual authority of the men 
gho strive to lead the world to-day; but the expressions and 
ghibitions of spiritual power will be intellectually perceived 
ad comprehended, and become the light of the world. The 
intellectual is but the channel which leads to the open sea of 
giritual truth. How, then, is the mind of man the servant of 
God, and the more illumined the mind the brighter the glory 
which encircles the universe. So does intellect wait upon 
knowledge, and knowledge serve truth, and truth reveal God” 


ipp. 625, 626). 


In the preceding discussion I have taken but a tiny 
portion from the vast mass of records which have accumulated 
through the patient toil of many investigators, during many 
years. I have drawn nearly all the quotations from a single 
volume, and have reproduced but a minute fraction of that. 
Yet what has just been given is enough to show the general 
nature of the problem. 

What shall we do with these things? The records at 
least are a reality. There they stand in black and white, a 
challenge to the world to interpret and explain them. Shall 
we pass them by with a flippant word or a careless jest? Shall 
we treat them as a parlour entertainment? Shall we read and 
express interest or wonder as our temperament inclines us to 
do,and let the matter end there? We cannot do so. The 
issues are too vast in their significance for the race for us to 
treat the question in this way. Shall we call the whole thing 
ahoax, an artful fabrication of designing men? The character 
of the leading workers makes such a view impossible. 

Our possible choice in interpreting the record is a narrowly 
limited one. Nearly all of the preceding communications 
came by automatic writing through the hand of a single 
unconscious woman, a woman of refinement and high character, 
yet not of a scientific method of thought, but simple and naive 
in her mental processes. Did she, in a state of dissociation, 
when multiple personalities developed, subconsciously fabricate 
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the whole thing? Or was she merely an instrument; is there 
really a life after death; and did the personalities who are 
assumed to communicate—personalities strong and living, 
thoughtful, and filled with high resolve—use her hand to cary 
their messages to the world? For myself, I cannot but feel 
that it is those who can adopt the former hypothesis, not the 
latter, who are the uncritical and the credulous people. 


‘CHARLES E. OZANNE, 


CLEVELAND, Onto, 

















“THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND THE 
EMPIRE.” ’ 


CECIL REDDIE. 


Tas book is by one of the most gifted, energetic, and far- 
sighted of English headmasters, who during thirty years 
ruled one of the Public Schools with extraordinary vigour 
and success. From about fifty he raised the number of its 
boys to over three hundred. This alone would, of course, be 
no proof of real excellence, though it is often deemed the most 
convincing proof by people incapable of seeing anything but 
mere numbers, and the money they suggest. The real proof 
was this. From obscurity Dr Gray lifted his school into the 
blaze of public recognition, and made it known to all the 
world. In particular, the Greek plays performed in his open- 
air theatre suggested a revolution in the teaching of Greek 
in schools. More of real Hellenic life and culture could be 
learnt there in one brief afternoon than in all the ten years of 
Greek grammar and “critical tips” usual in the stereotyped 
Public Schools which pretend to train the rulers of the 
Empire. Worn out by thirty years of uninterrupted effort, 
Dr Gray was carried away from that battlefield of patriotic 
devotion like a dying though victorious general. But no 
sooner was the strain removed than his remarkable vitality 
reasserted itself; and, after two years on his ranch in Canada, 
he returned to England, with his outlook still more expanded 
by contact with the future centre of the Empire. 


‘The Public Schools and the Empire, by Herbert Branston Gray, D.D., 
London: Williams & Norgate, 1913, pp. xx-+374. 
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Such being the author, let us now turn to his message, of our 
The title of the work is the key to its contents. Briefly, it only wi 
urges a revolution in the training of the wealthy and well. monopo 
born, who monopolise the “ Public” Schools. The boys jn wealthy 


these places are at present being petted into imbecility, |p. needs, | 


stead, they ought to be forced to fit themselves to be rulers, raw ma 
The author is well aware that a really national system of The 
education must ultimately be one and indivisible ; that, there. the Pr 
fore, no school and no University can be permitted to exist educate 
without proper relation to all the other educational institutions School: 
in the land. But he also knows that we have at present no and (3 
national system at all, but only a miserable chaos ; and that fom n 
the education of the well-to-do, whether in school or in institut 
University, is the worst in the country, and consequently one system, 
main cause of the present national degeneration. He believes and th 
rightly that regeneration might most easily come from the be no’ 
top of the social pyramid from those who, under our present disting 
social conditions, are best able to pay heavily for exceptional § ‘strict 
opportunities, and who therefore would become, if properly School 
trained for public service, our greatest national asset, instead School 
of being, as now, a cause of demoralisation and decay, by tho 


Disraeli, in Coningsby (1844), said: “‘ The proper leaders of the are kn 
people are the gentlemen of England; if they are not leaders with | 


of the people, I do not see why there should be any gentlemen.” Public 
This seems to be Dr Gray’s view also. Consequently he On th 
wishes to bring about a total transformation in our “ upper to col 
class” schools and universities. disrept 

It is idle, therefore, for critics to complain: (1) that he § These 


says nothing about the notorious defects in schools designed they « 
for the masses; (2) that he says little about the new § Schoo! 
Secondary Day Schools and the new Universities; (3) think 
that he does not single out for praise this or that Municipal the gr 
School, or Grammar School, where possibly some fresh | date,” 
and vital experiments are being tried. The author very contro 
properly sticks to his thesis, The Public Schools and the } (device 
Empire—those pet institutions which claim to produce most and tc 
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of our rulers in Church and State. The book is concerned 
oly with those schools and colleges which are (at present) 
monopolised by the rich. Dr Gray demands that all these 
wealthy corporations be reformed, so as to serve national 
needs, and not be allowed to go on ruining the valuable 
raw material entrusted to their charge. 

The institutions he has in mind are of three kinds: (1) 
the Private Schools, in which the sons of the wealthy are 
educated from usually seven to fourteen; (2) the Public 
Schools, where they are educated from fourteen to nineteen ; 
and (3) the ancient Universities, where they are educated 
fom nineteen to, say, twenty-three. These three classes of 
institution are closely bound together, so as to form one 
ystem. The two Universities control the Public Schools, 
and the latter control the Private Schools. It should here 
be noted that these Private Schools are carefully to be 
distinguished from other Private Schools which do ot 
restrict themselves to preparing boys for the Public 
Schools. Private Schools which prepare solely for Public 
Schools are decorated with a special title, conferred upon them 
by those Public Schools which they feed with boys. They 
are known as “ Preparatory” Schools; and, as they kowtow 
with becoming obsequiousness before the majesty of the 
Public Schools, they are considered quite respectable. 
On the contrary, all other Private Schools which presume 
to compete against the Public Schools are regarded as 
disreputable, and are nicknamed “ Private-Venture” Schools. 
These schools are supposed to think solely of the money 
they can make out of their pupils, whereas Preparatory 
Schools and Public Schools and the old Universities never 
think of “filthy lucre,” but agonise night and day solely over 
the great problem how to be thoroughly efficient and “ up to 
date,” and how to make the utmost of every boy under their 
control. This system of nomenclature is one of the many 
devices adopted by the Public Schools to blind the public, 
and to prevent any form of competition which might expose 
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percent 








their own outrageous defects. For it is well known that 
almost all reforms in education have come from the much. § (ambric 
despised Private Schools. in great 
This is the best place in which to mention one serious defect | of chao 
in the book. Dr Gray does not, with sufficient emphasis, point # somehor 
out the entirely unscientific structure of this system of educa- Nev 
tion, whereby boys are shifted, at the critical age of oncoming § of thin, 
adolescence, at fourteen namely, from educators who know them classes. 
to the care of strangers who know them not. There is over. reform 
whelming evidence that the proper age for transferring boys § fom th 
from the Junior School to the Senior School is not fourteen § making 
but the end of the eleventh year. At that age the typical boy § to see i 
passes into a new phase, and ought to be moved to a new § carrying 
sphere. Up to eleven he should, moreover, be educated § inadequ 
mainly by women, who alone can deal with young boys with J almost 
consummate insight and sympathy. At eleven boys pass beyond § move. 
woman’s control, and crave for masculine influence. They self-con 
should go to the Senior School and remain there for the § sort of 
whole adolescent period up to eighteen, at which age they § move. 
ought to proceed to the larger world of a University, whether § Schools 
“* professional,” “ technical,” or whatever be its label. Formerly § lelieve, 
this was recognised, and boys went to the Public or § Confere 
Senior School about the end of their eleventh year. Gradu- § Oxford 
ally, and largely by chance, this original custom has been § reform, 
altered. The usual reason given is that small boys will be § officers 
corrupted if they go to the Senior Schools before fourteen. § sponsib 
Preparatory schoolmasters, by harping on this theme, have § ever, of 
terrified ignorant mothers, and feathered their own nests. In § submit 































point of fact, small boys run greater risks at the hands of Dr 
the boys of fourteen in the Preparatory Schools, who are But wi 
often made “ captains of dormitories” or even (toy) “ prefects,” § Univer 


at a peculiarly unstable age, uncontrolled by the presence of § who, fi 
older boys who have passed right through adolescence and § tosee 1 
understand (as they alone can) their obligations to the “kids.” | imagin 
Taking, however, the system as it is, we have to observe that mass 1 
already it is breaking down in some respects: only a small } appeals 
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percentage of Public-School boys proceed now to Oxford or 
Cambridge, while boys from other types of schools go now 
in greater numbers than formerly. There is, in short, plenty 
of chaos, through which we are, as usual, muddling along 
somehow. 

Nevertheless, the weakest spot in our educational scheme 
of things lies in the institutions devoted to the directing 
dasses. Hence the title of the book. But, from where is 
reform to come? Dr Gray knows well it will never come 
from these schools and these Universities themselves. People 
making a fat living out of a bad system are the least likely 
to see its badness, are the least capable of imagining or of 
amying out reform. The old Universities possess ludicrously 
indequate governments. Had they each a President with 
almost absolute power, as in the United States, they might 
move. But they are paralysed by obsolete machinery. The 
self-constituted Headmasters’ Conference, which poses as a 
srt of scholastic House of Lords, is notoriously unable to 
move. Lastly, the heads of the ancillary Preparatory 
Schools are only permitted gently to coo. Dr Gray, we 
believe, resigned membership of the effete Headmasters’ 
Conference in disgust at its inertia. The teaching staffs at 
Oxford and Cambridge, who are, in the main, keen for some 
reform, exhibit every year the pitiful spectacle of responsible 
dficers of Universities being outvoted by a crowd of irre- 
sponsible fossils, largely country clergymen. Instead, how- 
ever, of going on strike, these “ Dons” think it becoming to 
submit to this idiotic interference. 

Dr Gray must, therefore, appeal to some other tribunal. 
But who in England cares what the old-fashioned schools and 
Universities choose to do or not do? Certainly not the masses, 
who, for the most part, are too ignorant or too preoccupied 
to see the need of training leaders of the nation, or who fondly 
imagine national affairs can be carried on by Trade Unions or 
mass meetings—that is, by general ignorance. Dr Gray 
appeals, therefore, to the parents of the boys now being 
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stupefied in these costly palaces of false education. To this 
he devotes his first chapter. His next step is to expose and 
to demolish the carefully cultivated fiction that these endowed 
that is, chartty—schools are, in any sense at all, public. England 
has always been contemptibly mean with regard to education, 
Most of our schools and Universities, until recently, were 
founded by private citizens, just as the Empire itself has been, 
won mainly by private adventurers. But the schools and 
colleges founded for the poor have been gradually appropriated 
by the rich, who thus get cheaper education. To disguise this 
fact the “swank” word “ Public” School was invented, and 
the enthusiasm affected by the directing classes for these 
schools is, doubtless, due to the gratitude felt for the cheapened 
education they thus obtain. The next two chapters discuss 
the ever-increasing discontent, even among parents who 
patronise Public Schools, caused by their failure to provide 
effective education. Quoting Matthew Arnold, who, in 1871, 
urged public control of these institutions, Dr Gray insists that 
all these schools be set free from the warping influence of 
Oxford and Cambridge and be brought under the jurisdiction 
of the national Government. It is clear that this proposal 
is not quite consistent with the previous appeal to the parents, 
If the parents were determined to have reforms, they would 
simply give a term’s notice to withdraw their sons; and, if 
they all—or even many—did this, the schools would have to 
reform or perish. But the parents need reforming almost as 
much as the schools they grumble at, but support. It is 
because the parents, in the main, are not agreed as to the 
reforms necessary or possible that the schools have gone on, 
since Matthew Arnold’s attack, almost as inefficient as ever. 
The fact is, parents can see some defects and know how to 
grumble, but do not understand education sufficiently to 
propound remedies. Besides, parents suffer from the same 
limitations of mind and character which have caused both 
schools and schoolmasters to be what they are. No two 
parents, moreover, see as a rule alike. On the con- 
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rary, their well-meant suggestions are apt to be mutually 
destructive. 

We are thus thrown back upon the alternative of 
governmental control. But, here again, we are pulled up by 
the fact that no actual Cabinet has shown, as yet, that it 
understands the gravity of the situation and the necessity of 
immediate reform—still less, that it knows what to demand or 
even to recommend. The masses—that is, electors—care nil, 
me way or the other, what goes on in the schools and 
Universities of the rich. They have not yet grasped the fact 
that all endowments, of schools and Universities alike, are 
really taxes on labour; that, consequently, these endowments 
ought to be used for national purposes. When the masses do 
grasp this fact, they will almost certainly say (exactly what the 
National Union of Teachers lately said): “No national funds 
shall be spent to make schools for the classes better than the 
schools for the masses.” They will go further. They will 
demand that the present misappropriation of endowments to 
cheapen education for the rich shall cease. What, then, will 
become of these palaces of education? They are often in 
the wrong place: some by rivers which flood them, others in 
stuffy health resorts frequented by invalids in bath-chairs. 
Some were formerly in the country, or at least well outside 
small towns, but are now engulfed by bricks and mortar and 
suffocated by modern civilisation, with all its mean squalor. 
Their buildings as a rule do not suit modern needs, whether 
domestic or scholastic, and their walls are saturated with the 
“effluvia” of obsolete ideas. 

The next two chapters contrast the education given in the 
Public Schools with ideals of education as conceived by some 
of the great teachers of the world. The author points out 
that the present curriculum is still mainly devised to accen- 
tuate “caste,” and in no way adequately represents the course 
of studies needed by the directing classes of a great country. 

Chapters vii., viii, and ix. follow, with a deeply interest- 


ing historical survey of the last fifty years of these schools. 
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The author quotes (p. 188) some admirable utterances of Mr 
A. J. Balfour and Herbert Spencer, which serve to convince 
the reader that even our most eminent statesmen and 
philosophers speak in vain. Nothing, it would seem, will 


compel reform—except, say, the seizure of London by the | 


Germans; or, say, a revolt of the masses led by Mr Lloyd 
George. And yet, who will gain everything by reform if not 
the boys who use these schools? They would exchange their 
present ignoble life of bored self-indulgence for a strenuous 
life of useful work for the community. 

Dr Gray next devotes three chapters to “ Life in the Boarding 
School,” and here he is at pains once more (p. 165) to enunciate 
the aim of his book,’ namely, “ the investigation of one problem 
only”: “how far the curricula set, and the life led, at our 
great schools are fitting their alumni to become useful and 
profitable partners in maintaining the integrity of the Empire.” 
These three chapters show how the Public Schools fail to 
develop a proper Imperialism. But they do much more, 
They prove that the life, occupations, and studies fail to 
correct the faults of our national character—narrowness of 
mind and lack of sympathy,—and so fail to create public spirit. 
As public spirit is supposed to be the peculiar product of 
Public Schools, we must explain. Blind and fanatical idolatry, 
first of their own school, and next of Public Schools in general, 
is manufactured in excess of all need; but what is lacking is 
an enthusiastic determination to serve the nation as an iD- 
divisible whole. At this moment in our history this is our 
most urgent need. 

Chapter xiii. discusses the Day School, and incidentally 
co-education and the influence of home. The unlucky number 
18 seems to have infected the contents. Anyhow, the gifted 
author is less happy in this chapter than elsewhere. He points 
out that Day Schools are becoming numerous, popular, and 


1 I quote this, because some critics do not seem to have read the book 
or even the title, and lash the author for not advertising their particular 
scholastic shop “with the glad light of morning on their brow.” 
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important, that Boarding Schools are losing numbers as well 
ss reputation. It is easy to see why. Englishmen despise 
education. They haggle over school fees, but must have a 
new motor-car every year and never grudge its annual upkeep. 
This, indeed, the author points out in a humorous footnote. 
But surely everybody expected that the multiplication of Day 
Schools, paid for out of the rates, would damage Boarding 
Schools. Is not competition the Englishman’s panacea? 
Build new Day Schools to make old Boarding Schools reform ! 
Ruin agriculture to pamper manufactures and commerce! 
Then, when ruined agriculture is tardily discovered to mean a 
degenerate population, the same clumsy statesmanship sets to 
work to ruin somebody or something to conjure agriculture 
back into life. Anything rather than grasp the whole 
problem! Dr Gray, perceiving the real ills of the usual type 
of Boarding School, but knowing much less about Day Schools, 
tells us (p. 235) that he also “has come to believe the Day 
School to be, on the whole, the more salutary system of 
education.” True, he goes on to say: if certain drastic 
changes were made in the Boarding School, he “would be 
among the first to maintain that the Boarding School would 
form as ideal a part of a heavenly republic as ever the genius 
of Socrates portrayed.” 

The criticism suggested by this Chapter xiii. is: that 
Day Schools, whatever they might be, are at present in, or 
close to, towns, with all the ghastly drawbacks the word town 
suggests ; that the English home is not organised for educa- 
tion, and also tends to narrow the mind and stifle the 
sympathies quite as much in one direction as the Boarding 
Schools in another ; that, owing to the difficulties of co-opera- 
tion between home and school, education “ falls between two 
stools.” There is, consequently, more immorality among day 
scholars, but it is less easily discovered, is not discussed so 
much, does not become so easily traditional, but, for the 
same reason, is not so amenable to wholesome public 
opinion ; when discovered by the home it is hushed up; and 
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when discovered by the school it is also more or less hushed In tl 
up for the sake of the parents who, of course, are living between 
close by. Dr Gray omits to mention that in Germany, France, 9 the sch¢ 


Switzerland, and other countries of Europe which possess (p. 811 
excellent Day Schools, there is a strong movement in favour § Public‘ 
of Boarding Schools, and the Prussian Government has itself courses 
started one recently, although the Prussian Day Schools are § fixed at 
the best in the world. As for co-education: in America, in Engl 
where the experience of it is longer and wider than in all the § [et the 
rest of the world taken together, there is a strong and steady and let 
movement against it, just when our Mayors and Town Councils 1920.” 
are beginning to regard it as a moral panacea. teacher: 

Chapter xiv., which concludes the criticism on the Public The m 
Schools, discusses their religious and moral teaching. Dr educate 
Gray points out what the boys of the United States lose by J date scl 
the almost complete separation between moral and religious Dr 
teaching there. He does not, however, believe in religious § Univer: 
instruction being in the hands of theological specialists. He § schools 
maintains that the average lay schoolmaster is deeply im- § where t 
pressed with the sacred nature of his calling, produced by his § abolish 
guardianship of the young. He ridicules examinations in § work o 
“ Divinity.” He points out that no two men can think or feel J persons 
alike on the subject of religious faith. He maintains that the § Let ea 
reason why some people cannot find a religious atmosphere § present 
anywhere in the Boarding Schools is because it is, in fact, § traditic 
everywhere. He pleads for more elasticity in the Liturgy, § were » 
argues that Carlyle, Ruskin, and other great prophets of our — Winch 
own country and epoch should be read in chapel. All this J College 
is excellent. Schools which inculcate sectarianism violate J School 
fundamental laws of psychology, and therefore fail to secure § pupils 
the results they hoped for. Founded to bolster up some § the boy 
variety of faith, they not uncommonly undermine the very § just as 
faith they sought to strengthen. All religious bodies are § from t 
finding at the present time that the young cry out for bread J the Co 
instead of stones. But space forbids our plunging deeper into J derivec 
this fascinating subject. the ait 
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In the next two chapters Dr Gray discusses the relation 
between the schools and the old Universities. He would free 
the schools from all subordination to Universities. He says 
(p. 311): “There should be organic severance between the 
Public Schools and the Universities in all regards.” As to the 
courses of studies, he says (p. 808), ‘a definite date should-be 
fxed at which a complete revolution in the general curriculum 
in English Public Schools and Universities should be effected. 
Let there be a breathing interval allowed for seven years . 
and let the old order yield place to the new, say, on 1st January 
1920.” The seven years’ interval is to allow for the training of 
teachers, because at present so many can only teach “ classics.” 
The majority of Public-School masters are not adequately 
educated, and so would be unfitted to take part in any up-to- 
date scheme. 

Dr Gray is right to urge emancipation of schools from 
Universities. In no other important country of the world are 
schools controlled by Universities except in the United States, 
where this survival from English “ colonial” days is being fast 
abolished. The work of schools is totally different from the 
work of Universities. ‘The school has to develop the whole 
personality. The University has to train special aptitudes. 
Let each institution attend to its own job. The cause of our 
present absurd jumble of functions is the inertia of mindless 
tradition. Originally the “ Colleges ” at Oxford and Cambridge 
were what we now call Secondary Schools. Originally 
Winchester, Eton, and the rest were created to feed the said 
Colleges, and constituted what are now called “ Preparatory ” 
Schools. They were, in almost all respects, save that their 
pupils were younger, imitations of the Colleges. By degrees 
the boys went later and later from the schools to the Colleges, 

just as in our own time boys have tended to go later and later 
from the Preparatory Schools to the Public Schools. But 
the Colleges never broke loose from the habits and traditions 
derived from their infancy, so that they still muddle together 
the aims of a school with the totally different aims of a 
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University. Complete separation is essential. Chapter xvii, 
deals with the work which Universities ought to perform: 
namely, specialisation for definite expert duties as citizens of a 
great country. 
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Dr Gray concludes his book with three chapters on practi 
reconstruction from the bottom. These chapters deserve In 19 
fuller consideration than space allows us. Suffice it to say Maste 
that he discusses various theories of education, old and new, krank: 


but finally takes his stand beside President G. Stanley Hall, wnitte 
the illustrious author of 4 dolescence—and (it should be added) assass 





of many other books and pamphlets of great value,—the almos 
editor of The Pedagogical Seminary, perhaps the richest mine Englis 
of educational gold existing, the creator (more than anyone admis 
else) of the genetic philosophy of education, and the greatest An I 
figure in the educational world to-day. To reform our educa- East, 
tional system, we must go back, as Dr Gray does, to first might 
principles. If President Stanley Hall’s ideas were carried out, tary € 
there would be an amazing improvement all along the line. The J 

Dr Gray has written a most important book in a most Gray 
entertaining manner. It combines earnest purpose with quote 
sparkling good nature in a very unusual degree. Were it not for it 
packed so full of facts, criticisms, epigrams, and suggestions, spirit. 
one would be sore tempted to try to read it from cover to Lord 
cover at one sitting. But it needs to be read again and again. up to 


All the way through it adumbrates reforms, so that one differ 
should not hunt for these in the last three chapters only, as book. 


some critics have done. But, how has this valuable book been Ir 
received? To the honour of English education be it at once indis} 
said the educational papers have received it with words of me | 
blessing. Other periodicals are less well informed and also schoo 
less fair. Some of the reviews can only be called childish; world 
others complain of exaggeration, although moderation is a the + 
distinguishing feature of the book, and although no one could 7 
exaggerate the inefficiency of these schools and Universities, educi 
judged by international standards. There is one fact which class- 


no critic so far, we believe, has mentioned, but which is of of o¢ 
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profound significance. During the last few years has appeared 
one book after another criticising very adversely England’s 
present condition. The Boer War seems to have set some 
people thinking. The revolt of the masses, followed by the 
practical abolition of the House of Lords, set others thinking. 
In 1909 appeared The Condition of England, by C. F. G. 
Masterman; England and the English, by Price Collier; Das 
kranke England, by Curt Abel Musgrave. This last was 
written and published in Germany, as if the author feared 
assassination if it appeared in English, although the book is 
almost entirely made up of extracts from staid and sober 
English newspapers, and so is a compendium of English 
admissions of our own English faults. In 1911 were published 
An Imperial Democracy, by F. Francis; and The West in the 
East, by Price Collier. In 1912 appeared What is and What 
might be, by EK. Holmes, attacking our whole system of elemen- 
tary education ; England’s Weak Points, by M. Herggelet ; and 
The Decline of Aristocracy, by A. Ponsonby—which last Dr 
Gray does not appear to have seen, or he would doubtless have 
quoted from it extensively in support of his own arguments, 
for it is full of excellent wisdom and written in admirable 
spirit. In 1918 appeared National Revival, with a preface by 
Lord W. de Broke. Broadly speaking, these books all lead 
up to the conclusion that our directing classes need a totally 
different education, which is the main argument of Dr Gray’s 
book. 

In conclusion, we will mention what we believe are the 
indispensable steps to reform. We need at once to establish 
one great college of education, separate from all existing 
schools and Universities; staffed by the best men in the 
world that intelligence can find; furnished with everything 
the world possesses of books, instruments, charts, diagrams, 
apparatus, furniture, required to explain the processes of 
education and to make teaching effective; with workshops, 
class-rooms, laboratories, gardens, and lands where every variety 
of occupation and study could be tested; with art galleries, 
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music rooms, and, in short, the whole paraphernalia of 
up-to-date education; with schools attached in which the 
most intelligent boys in the kingdom would be taught by 
the best methods. Such a model college of education would 
supply the whole country with trained teachers, without 
whom nothing great will ever be done. It is useless building 
battleships without training officers to handle them. It js 
useless to train officers and consign them to obsolete wooden 
hulks. We need first of all teachers, for we have practically 
none. Then we need new schools all over the country built 
on up-to-date principles—large schools are an anachronism, 
No man can deal with more than about one hundred boys, 
especially if thoroughly up-to-date methods are employed and 
the whole life of the boy is considered. Schools of a thousand, 
of five hundred, or even of 'Thring’s three hundred, are too large 
for successful work. Fix the number at (say) 112, eight 
classes of 14 each, with a small margin over, say 120 or 125 
maximum. Let the aim be physical, mental, and moral 
culture of the boys, not numbers. Then, but not till then, 
our schools will cease to be shops. Give schools the power 
of granting diplomas, and the schoolmaster the status which 
rightly belongs to the highest of all professions. Mankind 
thrives in the country, but perishes in the town. Let all 
these schools be in the country, which alone can supply a fit 
environment. All this will cost money. Where is it to come 
from? First, we should nationalise all endowments; next, sell 
the obsolete schools and their sites; and then raise a loan of 
one hundred millions, secured on the credit of the country, to 
provide sites, buildings, salaries, pensions, and a complete 
outfit. This would be the most productive investment ever 
made by this country; for education spells Empire—and 
mis-education spells ruin. 
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INTERNATIONAL MORALITY. 
F. W. LEITH ROSS. 


“fue history of nations,” wrote Mr Gladstone a generation 
wo, “is a melancholy chapter: that is, the history of govern- 
ments is one of the most immoral parts of human history.” 
The sentiment thus expressed was not original then, nor 
is it now obsolete. Each year that passes affords fresh 
examples of the international opportunism to which Mr 
Gladstone was referring, and each example calls forth a 
renewed expression of ineffectual reprobation from the 
politicians, who are always ready on such occasions to give 
adiscreet countenance to the well-intentioned but ill-defined 
aspirations of the philanthropists. It might indeed be 
plausibly argued that public morality has even lost ground 
in Europe during the last generation ; and that the steady, 
iron-handed statecraft associated with the “ Weltpolitik” of 
Bismarck has degenerated into a cynical utilitarianism, reckless 
ilike of general juristic conventions and of private treaty 
engagements. But this is an exaggeration of the facts. 
Diplomatists never had a good name: in recent years all they 
have acquired isa new weapon. Through a careful manipulation 
of the press, they can secure support to-day from an appeal 
to popular self-interest such as they never won from loyalty 
or patriotism. ‘The growth of the democratic spirit, which 
makes itself felt even in the most autocratic states, has not 
proved itself altogether a power for peace in the international 


sphere. Its result has been stated epigrammatically in the 
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saying that thirty years ago Might was greater than Right: 
to-day Might is Right. But while there is a certain amount 
of justification for this accusation, side by side with this 
development there has been a parallel movement of a subtler 
kind in the opposite direction. The press has brought to 
bear on diplomatic intrigues the critical opinion of those not 
immediately interested; and this opinion tends in the end 
to impress itself even on those who for the moment were 
carried away by the exuberance of national enthusiasms, 
As long as the voice of criticism can be heard, the cause 
of justice can prevail: as long as any action is regarded as 
immoral, the evil is not irremediable. In fact, in the recog- 
nition of immorality itself is the seed of improvement. Thus 
the shocks to the public conscience of Europe during the last 
dozen years may be as well the sign of a growing tenderness 
on the part of the public as of a growing recklessness on the 
part of the powers that be. Acquiescence there no doubt is, 
but it is an acquiescence reluctant and indignant; so that 
the deepest outcry perhaps arises from the people whose 
conscience is by slow and painful processes groping towards 
the acceptance of a closer organisation and a more systematic 
vindication of public integrity. 

These tendencies do not therefore argue an absolute or even 
a gradual divorce between the principles of conduct in public 
with those commonly used in private affairs: if anything, it is 
rather the reverse. Public opinion has gradually accustomed 
itself to apply to the intercourse of governments the standards 
it has in the past applied to the intercourse of individuals: 
unfortunately, during the process these standards have them- 
selves been undermined. The indifference to morality of 
which our diplomatists are accused may after all be the fault 
rather of philosophy than of politics. For the ethical theories 
in vogue to-day are absurdly inadequate to the applications 
which are given to them by public sentiment. Morality, which 
is a force based on the living responsibility for action, becomes, 
according to the sin, a system based on the arbitrary limitation 
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of action; the State, which is a combination of autonomous 
individuals, becomes an organism of parts efficient or inefficient 
in accordance with the measure of their obedience. Despite 
ill verbal professions, this reasoning rests on the reduction of 
man toa mechanism. But man is not a mechanism: Morality 
isnot a theory: the State is not an organism. Men are self- 
governing individuals, each of whom, for his own purposes and 
in pursuance of his own personality, acknowledges a rational 
control over his actions and accepts responsibility for their 
course. ‘To him Morality is a force of his own nature, whose 
dictates are his dictates: the State, on the other hand, is the 
order which regulates his interaction with other individuals. 
Itis an external order which he has his share in making and 
umaking, and to which he owes much the same obligation as 
he owes to the material world in which he lives and moves. 
He resents its interference with his independence save in so 
far as he expects other people to accept it. So far, indeed, 
is he from accepting his position as a subsidiary part in a 
unitary organism, that he spends much of his time and thought 
inabusing and amending the system to which he contributes. 
He pays the piper, and he demands the right to call the tune. 
Just as it is better to speak of “ Men” than of “ Man” (an 
abstraction of which anything may be argued), so it is prefer- 
able to speak of States rather than of “the State.” In this 
way the academic superstition, which has become a part of the 
political faith of the average educated citizen, may be most 
readily tested. For as soon as we speak of the State we 
personify it, and in so doing we inevitably accept its organic 
character. But once this is accepted, it follows that the indi- 
vidual cannot set himself to judge the order of things any 
more than the hand can rebel against the head. Morality, 
therefore, instead of flowing from the individual, will be a 
function of the State. The duty of the citizen will be laid 
down for him, and he must do it. But whereas it is com- 
paratively easy to control action by threat of punishment, it 
is impossible to initiate action by this means. The State can 
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only regulate action, and its codes are therefore necessarily 
negative. Morality, on the other hand, even the philosophers 
will admit, is essentially positive ; and this character it retains 
as long as it is formulated as a golden rule for the individual 
to apply. But when a detailed theory has to be evolved, the 
golden rule at once degenerates into a series of negative 
propositions. This fact would not matter much if these 
theories were not transferred from the study to the street; but 
it has actually led to the unfortunate notion that Morality 
consists merely in obedience to a number of negative ordi- 
nances. As no one has yet had the temerity to determine the 
ideal of human nature in its finality, no code can possibly be 
complete; but in so far as a code is even suggested, freedom 
of initiative, the very essence of moral action, has gone by the 
board. The philosophers may give us a very pretty thing, 
but it is not Morality, but Law. 

So great, however, is their influence that it requires an 
effort to recall the original force which Morality represents, 
It is commonly regarded as a cut-and-dried system which 
such and such an action (described as “immoral ”) transgresses. 
The inference is that this system can be applied indifferently, 
to any sort of human interaction, as, for instance, international 
relations. Here the philosopher comes into touch, or rather 
into conflict, with facts ; for he knows that his theory will not 
work save in the abstract world he has evolved for it. So he 
says, “ Between State and State there can be no consciousness 
of common good; for the State has no determinate function 
in a larger community, but is itself the supreme community ; 
the guardian of a whole moral world, but not a factor within 
an organised world.”' But here the man in the street takes 
him up. “This is all very well,” he may say, “for the State 
you construct in your study, but it does not suit my require- 


ments. My State is certainly a factor within an organised’ 


world ; it has a number of functions in that world, and it must 
exercise those functions in accordance with what I call Morality. 
1 Cf. Professor Bosanquet, Philosophic Theory of the State, p. 325. 
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Ifyour system of Morality will not work in that sphere, so much 
hers ff the worse for it.” Or, to put the objection into philosophical 
etains J jargon, the State is no more an isolated entity than is the 
ridual individual. If the State has no moral function within a wider 
d, the whole comprising other States, why should not the individual, 
ative  whoisa far more perfect organism than any State, quite con- 
these § ientiously justify the extremest anarchism on the ground 
; but | that he too is “the guardian of a whole moral world, but not 
rality § a factor within an organised moral world”? Unless, indeed, 
ordi- § the emphasis is to be laid on the word “ organised ”“—in which 
ie the § case the conception of duty is admittedly a juridical and not a 


sarily 









ly be § moral one—duty rests not on a common consciousness of recip- 
edom § rcity, but on a common subjection to force. 

y the When philosophy thus repudiates the application of 
hing, § Morality to international relations it is small wonder that the 

diplomatist feels injured if it is expected of him. 

2S an But this is the actual situation. Morality has continually 
ents, § been treated as circumscribed by social organisation : its appli- 
vhich + cation to a wider sphere has scarcely been suggested. Indeed, 
2SSes, as a contrast to the amenities of social morality, no illustration 


ntly, § has been more commonly used than that afforded by a com- 
ional § parison with the interaction of communities in their corporate 
ather capacity. Hobbes uses this very illustration to justify his 
[not § initial description of the “State of Nature.” “Though there 


10 he had never been any time,” he wrote,’ “ wherein particular men 
ness were in a condition of war one against another, yet in all times 
stion kings and persons of sovereign authority, because of their 
ity ; independency, are in continual jealousies and in the state and 
thin § posture of gladiators, having their weapons pointing and their 
akes eyes fixed on one another; that is, their forts, garrisons, and 
tate guns, upon the frontiers of their kingdoms, and continual 
nire- spies upon their neighbours: which is a posture of war. But 
ised’ § because they uphold thereby the industry of their subjects, 
nust there does not follow from it that misery which accompanies 


lity. the liberty of particular men.” Hobbes was writing within a 
1 Leviathan, chap. xiii. 
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few years of the close of the Thirty Years’ War; and with 
all the progress of the two and a half centuries which have 
passed, it is melancholy to think how little the inter. 
national situation has altered. Still do the “ kings and persons 
of sovereign authority stand facing one another, with thei 
forts, garrisons, and guns pointing”; still do their mutual 
jealousies enforce a posture of war. If in anything the situa. 
tion is altered, it is in relation to the industry of their subjects, 
which no longer requires the “ protection” of such a system, 
but would rather, if released from the burden thus imposed, 
shake itself free from a time-worn superstition and develop a 
new and unexpected wealth of prosperity. 

But, after all, there is something rather superficial about 
such a comparison. It involves exactly the same abstraction 
as Hobbes makes to arrive at his non-social man. The 
abstraction is not so obvious ; indeed it would apparently be 
denied by Professor Bosanquet. To him the State is “the 
guardian of a whole moral world, not a factor within an 
organised moral world.” But this position can only be main- 
tained by upholding the theoretic absolutism of sovereignty 
against the actual facts of the case. For the independence of 
nations has many limitations, financial, moral, even legal in 
character; and though the regard paid to such limitations 
depends largely on the forces at command, they cannot be 
ignored even by the strongest among the nations of the earth. 
The theory of independence, in its fulness, would postulate not 
merely plenipotentiary rights of internal administration, but 
equally untrammelled rights of unrestricted and unprovoked 
aggression. It is simply disingenuous to maintain that the 
actual situation to-day, however much it calls for improve- 
ment, gives any practical justification to such a theory as this. 
If, as Voltaire suggested, a preacher of open immorality would 
be stoned by the people, a nation that practised such notions 
of independence would promptly be reduced to impotence. 
It is true that barbarities can be committed in Russia or 
Spain which would not be tolerated in Turkey or in Peru; 
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ut the smaller States must be the index which gives the 
due to the whole volume. If there are points in internal 
miladministration beyond which the smaller States cannot 
gercise independence without incurring alien intervention, 
there are equally points—more extreme no doubt—beyond 
which the largest State cannot proceed without incurring the 
risk of a similar penalty. The lever roused by public opinion 
mely takes the form of intervention ; it may perhaps, in the 
use of powers of the first order, not even take so definite 
and committal a form as that of “friendly representations.” 
for, where active intervention is deprecated, a more perfect 
instrument may be found in the automatic upcrop of national 
mistrust, which, affecting as it does instantaneously the 
stability of the markets, brings to reason at the feet of the 
fnancier statesmen who can afford to ignore the arguments 
of diplomacy. 

The dulness of our understanding in this matter is due 
to our uncritical acceptance of the theory of the State as an 
organic whole, and our forgetfulness of its limitations. Nations, 
if they have not common consciousness, have at least com- 
munity of thought: what they lack is community of action. 
For whereas thought is necessarily universal, and cannot be 
made the sphere of any individual or any power, action, on 
the other hand, is essentially particular. It is set in motion by 
the will of the individual; his action, irreparable and inefface- 
able, carries away with it all possibility of amendment. This 
character of action makes the conception of a nation acting 
almost a contradiction in terms in an age such as ours, when 
anation is an aggregate of social strata, varying widely in 
intellectual capacity and in material interests, and each more 
intimately connected with similar strata in other States than 
with those above or below it in its own. Nations can only 
act through representatives, whose title to speak for their 
community may be little or none. If we take the case of an 
autocratic State, which would seem most clearly to possess a 
cardinal unity of allegiance, binding together all classes, as the 
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steps of a pyramid, towards the summit of sovereignty, the 
unity for action is vested in the sovereign, who, as individual, 
may have interests discordant from those of his subjects, 

But the problem is even more complex in the case of con. 
stitutional governments. Here the representative of the State 
is an accredited agent ; he is not an independent and authori. 
tative spokesman of the case in hand. He is sent to the 
councils of Europe to vindicate the claims of his own nation. 
ality ; in so far as he forgets this, he is failing in his duty, and 
on his return he will be brought to the reckoning. He is the 
trustee of a nation’s welfare ; and his power depends on the 
narrowness, not the breadth, of his outlook. In private life, 
no doubt, an estimable and law-abiding citizen, in his public 
capacity he is trained to develop that immunity from moral 
scruples that we associate with corporations. Overlooking the 
wide field of common interests, he must keep his eye on some 
particular national objective, to which everything is sacrificed, 
so that the varied claims of political rivalry may well raise 
such a clamour as to silence the thin pleading of the voice of 
reason. Thus, throughout history, the worst crimes have been 
committed not in the interests of the sovereign, but of the 
nation. 

Difference of government is the prime cause of inter- 
national dispute: it makes it easy to disguise fictitious opposi- 
tion in terms of realities. Nations cannot communicate freely 
as long as the spokesman of the one is a dynastic autocrat, 
whose word is imposed by force upon his subjects, and the 
spokesman of the other is a demagogue, whose word is imposed 
upon him by the people he serves. The clash between Absolut- 
ism and Democracy, involving an antithesis of temperament 
in dealing with the practical problems of government, and 
arousing a hundred varied reactions of suspicion and irrita- 
tion, is the great bulwark of the god of war. It is this 
temperamental difference which bars the application of 
Morality to the relations of States; for Morality must define 
the temperament to be encouraged, and once this is done, 
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must organise itself for its maintenance. Whether this bar is 
afinal one, we can only see if we consider the problem in the 
light in which it has been discussed in the past. 

Men do not enter into the bloody struggles which have 
marked each stage of progress and retrogression in every 
goch of history without some motive. It is not from an 
abstract admiration for martial virtue that war is declared. 
Yet it is extremely difficult to find motives which we can 
assert with any degree of verisimilitude to have been in the 
mind of the warrior. Religion is the nearest approach to such 
smotive; and religion, or the superstitious fervours which so 
often accompany it, has indeed been a fruitful source of strife. 
But the nation which embarked in a religious war in the 
twentieth century would stand convicted of incredible 
folly: the day has gone by for such ebullitions of theocratic 
sentiment, save in lands untouched by the sceptical and 
disintegrating spirit of European criticism. The wars of 
modern Europe are caused by the desire for territory, by the 
demands of commerce, or by the claims of honour. The most 
tangible of these motives—the desire for territory—is the one 
which is most commonly put forward. Yet territorial expan- 
sion cannot now be regarded as an unmixed blessing: it is no 
longer the profitable commodity that it once was; its responsi- 
bilities are as great as its privileges. The first duty of the 
conqueror is now to maintain order, not to extract profit. 
His first care will be to remedy the devastation he has caused, 
so that the war is often more advantageous to the conquered 
than to the conqueror. The greed for territorial sovereignty 
that persists is a rudimentary survival ; the war of aggrandise- 
ment is a war in the interest of the ruler, not of the people. 

But, it will be said, this is not the case in almost as 
common and even less defensible a type of war—that in 
support of mercantile and commercial interests. That is 
surely waged simply to promote the welfare of the wage- 
tamers. ‘This is, indeed, the pretext, but a most fallacious 


one. The so-called commercial wars of the ancient and middle 
Vou. XII.—No. 1. 8 
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ages were attempts to break down monopolies, not of markets, 
but of goods. The opportunities of trade being restricted, and 
the use of the trade-routes jealously guarded, war was the only 
means by which many a commodity could find its way to the 
consumer. It was a question of spoils, not of trade. The 
situation has entirely changed in Europe to-day ; only the 
most indirect advantage can be gained from even a successful 
war, while the disadvantages that are inevitable, whatever the 
issue of battle, are out of all proportion costly. Such wars 
serve not the interest of the wage-earner, but, at the best, only 
those of special cliques and corporations, to whose advantage 
are sacrificed the welfare and the lives of the people. 

The last motive which need be dwelt upon is that conveyed 
by the vague term “honour.” ‘The connotation of such a term 
covers a variety of meanings, from matters too insignificant to 
arouse commercial or territorial ambitions, to questions, on the 
other hand, with which are bound up the existence of the 
State. In its lowest terms it reveals the childishness of much 
of our latter-day civilisation, its insistence on signs and 
symbols which have lost their meaning, its subservience to 
ignorant and indefensible prejudices. At its highest it repre- 
sents the idealisation of the community at the expense of the 
individuals who compose it. For the “honour” thus vindi- 
cated is something far different from the honour of the indi- 
vidual: it more nearly approaches what we would call arrogance 
or incontinence. Further, by the appeal to war, the verdict is 
left to the arbitrament not of Right, but of Might ; and this 
plea, therefore, is the one usually put forward by a strong 
power when, without provocation, it seeks self-aggrandisement 
at the expense of the weak. 

Such being the chief pretexts—unsatisfactory enough—to 
which are ascribed the origin of wars, let us examine whether 
they could not be settled without recourse to arms. Here, as 
usual, the vaguer the solution suggested the wider its possible 
application. The growth of public opinion is the most impor- 
tant safeguard against rash and inexcusable breaches of the 
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Its influence is, of course, chiefly sentimental: and its 
dasticity is often regarded as a compensation for its lack of 
intensity. But peace is too delicate a structure to rest surely 
on the shifting sand of sentiment. There is always a section of 
the populace which reaps a harvest out of the ruin of the 
remainder, and as long as the majority of the upper classes, 
with their military records and financial interests, constitute 
, vested interest in support of war, the sentiment of jingo 
patriotism will always have a more powerful appeal than that 
of pacificism. 

But, it may be argued, the movement has gone beyond 
mere sentiment: it has expressed itself in the formation of 
the Court of Arbitration at the Hague. This is, we admit, 
astep in advance. It was justified by the successful issue of 
the various international difficulties previously submitted to 
abitration. No one would wish to belittle such successes: 
the “ Alabama ” case, the Newfoundland fisheries, the “ Dogger 
Bank” incident might easily in more troubled circumstances 
have been left to engender a posterity of rancour from which 
war might eventually have sprung. But, while acknowledging 
this to the full, we may take leave to doubt whether the 
advance is so great as is sometimes imagined. Each case 
submitted to arbitration may influence the submission of 
further cases ; but there is no logical necessity in this direction. 
Arbitration is purely voluntary, and, as such, cannot pre- 
determine future action. It has, too, many flaws which must 
be corrected before it can become an efficient instrument for 
juristic purposes: we need only instance the difficulty of 
determining the constitution of the jury and the method of 
procedure, the tardiness of discussion and the inevitable 
postponement of the decision; above all, the lack of moral 
courage in the arbiters, and the lack of sanction for the 
verdict. The first necessity for a Court of Arbitration is 
to secure a panel of judges who enjoy the confidence of all 
parties. Now, each nation individually gives its confidence 
only to those who express the national ambitions most con- 
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vincingly. The judges must therefore be found among 
private citizens rather than public officials. But no nation, 
accustomed to the principles of democratic government, wil] 
willingly entrust to the untrammelled and unchecked arbitra. 
ment of private individuals its most important interests, 
Thus the curious phenomenon arises that the main impetus 
to the promotion of arbitration has been given, not by popular 
assemblies, but by autocratic sovereigns. The Congresses of 
the Holy Alliance were summoned by Alexander I. in his 
pacificist period: the Conference of Geneva by Napoleon IIL: 
the Hague Conference by the present Czar. The popular 
statesman knows the limitations of delegated power: he is 
jealous of the order thus built up, and he will not barter the 
right of private judgment for any security offered by an 
organisation of autocrats. The practical working of the “ Holy 
Alliance” — which, it will be remembered, was formed to 
secure the peace of Europe by settling all disputes in friendly 
conference—only too well justifies such suspicions. 

Yet that there is much to be said for such a confederacy 
cannot be denied. In the establishment, ea nzhilo, of an 
international court to judge cases voluntarily submitted by 
disputants we have inverted the processes through which the 
development of private law has passed. Arbitration is the 
last, not the first method by which differences between indivi- 
duals have been adjusted. We do not use arbitration with a 
burglar or an assassin; we appeal to the protection of the 
common law. And before arbitration can be effective we 
must give it a common sanction. Such a common power was 
to be found during the Middle Ages in the spiritual supremacy 
of Rome; but her supremacy disappeared in the upheaval 
which created the modern State system, and as yet no spiritual 
force has arisen in the new order which can be said to have 
taken her place as the authoritative exponent of the public 
conscience of Europe. The common power of the future 
must be sought in some other direction; but there are very 
grave objections to any concrete proposal which has been 
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ed. It is, of course, possible to conceive a sanction 
based on the joint forces of some confederation of European 
States; but as long as these States retain anything of their 
present individuality, it is at least doubtful whether any 
effective combination could be made of such disparate elements. 
For any such combination could rely only on a limited support 
fom its constituents, and would have to face unlimited re- 
sistance from its opponent ; its forces would be subject to a 
divided, as against a unified, control; so that the probability 
is that coercion would not be successful save when demanded 
by and entrusted to the strongest of the powers. Further, 
there is no such ready criterion of the external rights of States 
as is afforded to their internal administration by the needs of 
individuals. The principles of private law are in the main 
established ; the principles of national conduct are everywhere 
fluctuating. The doctrine of racial self-government, for in- 
stance, has weight to-day: it was not recognised a century 
and a half ago; and it may well be regarded as a mistake in 
acentury and a half to come. As long as this is the case, 
therefore, with the strongest State will rest not only the 
enforcement of the sanction, but the interpretation and even 
the formulation of the law. But a power of coercion, un- 
controlled by representative government and unguided by 
fixed principles of law, would be a power above law. It would 
be an instrument of universal peace only by means of universal 
conquest. 

Arbitration, then, even if backed by the sanction of the 
common forces of Europe, does not promise well for the good 
government of the future. Such an expectation is, indeed, to 
mistake the scope of juristic conventions. The Hague Con- 
ferences have not been sterile ; for the jurists understood what 
their aim was. It was to settle the first principles of a civil 
code between nations, not to determine the future govern- 
ment of the Universe. Arbitration cannot successfully be 
applied to the graver offences which require a criminal juris- 
diction. It is a preventive against war: it is not a specific 
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for Morality. It is only because of the common misunder. 
standing on this point that it has required such lengthy 
consideration. But once the issue is put clearly, the mis- 
understanding— intelligible enough at first sight—clears away, 
War is not the antithesis of Morality : it may often be wrong, 
but it may equally well be right. Indeed, as there are always 
two parties to a war, it would be strange if innocent blood 
were shed on both sides for a wrong purpose. The fact is that 
war is a clumsy and barbarous procedure necessitated by the 
absence of any properly sanctioned system of criminal law 
between State and State. And as such a criminal law is, as 
we have seen, impracticable under the present system of 
autonomous States, the fault lies not with the individual but 
with the system. 

The basis of this system is that the State is a rational 
organism, capable of action, like the individual, for a common 
purpose. This conception, which gives a species of moral 
personality to the State, is touchingly reiterated as a funda- 
mental and necessary ingredient in all those philosophic 
theories which are to-day current; yet, if we examine it, it is 
ludicrously inconsistent with the facts. These proclaim the 
modern State to be an aggregation of families and of classes, 
whose interests are wrapped up in those of similar families and 
of similar classes in alien aggregations: to be incapable of 
action save through a delegated government, effective enough 
as against a recalcitrant member within its jurisdiction, but 
hopelessly ineffective and indecisive in acting with similar 
governments ruling similar aggregations. These governments 
are all equally unconscious of any genuine aim or real desire 
held in common by the individuals whom they misrepresent, save 
a steady and ineffectual prayer for peace and tranquillity, the 
causes which, of all things, are the least likely to be promoted 
by the sagacious diplomacy which is intended to safeguard 
them. Recognising the absence of any spontaneous purpose 
linking together this aggregation which we call the community, 
they are compelled to invent one—that of mutual aggression ; 
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and beginning by deluding themselves, they end by deluding 
their subjects into the fixed idea that this is a rational, digni- 
fed, and, indeed, glorious object, which civilised and educated 
human beings should band themselves into opposing groups to 
maintain. They invent a fictitious self, and for the shade of 
its ambitions sacrifice the reality of good government. The 
fatality is the more irredeemable in that once this fetish of 
ignorance and misconception is exalted, it becomes a reality 
which cannot be disregarded. Aggression may be a foolish 
and a futile policy ; but once it is mooted as possible, defence 
against aggression becomes necessary. Thus the avalanche 
starts, and gathers to it a weight of suspicion and a burden of 
debt which, even if we are spared the Armageddon of prophecy, 
may well tear from its roots the storm-shaken and ill-rooted 
fabric of our civilisation. 

It is this false doctrine of the personality of the State which 
has both brought to being and made ineffectual treaty engage- 
ments. Commercial treaties are in the nature of bargains, and 
being mutually advantageous to both sides would readily be 
concluded and maintained without the intervention of diplo- 
macy. It is the political treaties on which attention is chiefly 
concentrated ; and of these the majority are probably of less 
utility to mankind than the paper on which they are written. 
The creations of force, they affect to limit the realm of force : 
an affectation which carries with it its own repudiation. As 
Alexander I. said to Talleyrand, “You are always talking to 
me of principles. As if your public law were anything to me: 
Ido not know what it means. What do you suppose that all 
your parchments and your treaties signify to me?” ‘Treaties 
hold good as long as they are enforcible: the only law of 
governments is the law of effectivity. The most solemn 
engagements are perennially being modified or repudiated, not 
from love of cynicism, but by the force of necessity. Treaty- 
making is part of the spectacular fame in which governments 
who have mistaken their function indulge : treaties are spurious 
coin from the beginning. The future progress of events cannot 
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be bound by a promise: for no man has the necessary authority 
to give such a promise. The validity of paper compacts rests 
not on the continuity of governments, but on the underlying 
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It is impossible to evoke order out of the present chaos by stitute 
arbitration or by treaties, offensive and defensive: these are into cl 
superficial palliatives which only disguise the essential irration- of gov 
ality of the system. We must go to the root of the evil and be pel 
revise the traditional conception of the State as an aggressive hostilit 
personality, with a common purpose contrary to those of all The e3 
the individuals that compose it. The State cannot—by a law effecte 
of natural mortmain—hold land: it cannot trade: it cannot eentra 
even fight, save through its citizens. It is time that these All th 
revised the interpretation of that cardinal doctrine of inde- the ms 
pendence, in the name of which so much misery has been This 1 


perpetrated. What they require of the State is security for which 
person and property—neither of which will they enjoy as long the er 





as those in authority vie with one another in internecine and te 
disputes instead of performing the duties of civil government, State 
and sacrifice thereby internal order for the sake of producing ents, t 
external disorder. The Republic of Plato is perhaps the most enter 
perfect example of this principle of national aggression carried it is a 
to its logical conclusion: under it, the State would be con- duals 
structed for a supreme end, the individual citizen be merely growt 
the means. But if this is the intellectual climax of a move- Tl 
ment radically false, history is rich in less refined examples of indeec 
the same fallacious principle. Such systems were good enough tendir 
when the world was full of discrete and mutually unintelligible in not 
forces: but the spread of civilisation has been intensive as well isation 
as extensive, the different forces have come to recognise their postal 
underlying identity, and a more perfect instrument must be might 
created for the better development of life. An aggressive has fe 
independence ill reflects a harmonious interdependence. gover 

It will be for the statesmen of the future to look these has re 
facts in the face. The common consciousness which the very 


philosophers assumed has yet to be created. The forms of 
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vernment have not developed in proportion to the develop- 
ment of their constituents. No one of them is as yet a 
sufficiently delicate instrument to record the varying senti- 
ments and yet maintain the standing principles which con- 
stitute the responsibility of national life: they must be brought 
into closer touch with the source of their power. The control 
of governments by the individuals must be perfected, and will 
be perfected: and the present framework of international 
hostility will then and there collapse of its own inherent inanity. 
The exact processes by which this real popular control will be 
efected—referendum, popular initiative, administrative de- 
centralisation, freedom of trade—need not here be considered. 
All these in combination will probably be necessary. But 
the main question is not so much the instrument as the end. 
This is to clear away the mischievous misconception under 
which the function of the State has been narrowed down to 
the enforced organisation of its constituents for aggression ; 
and to replace it by the true conception under which each 
State will contribute, by the development of its own constitu- 
ents, to the common welfare of all. Thus only can Morality 
enter into the region of politics ; for under our present system 
it is as harmful to a government as it is useful to the indivi- 
duals who are governed: and Morality is never a vigorous 
growth when divorced from utility. 

This is no empty aspiration impossible of attainment : it is, 
indeed, the consummation to which statesmanship is already 
tending. The developments of the last generation have been 
innothing more original and more successful than in the organ- 
sation of international co-operative undertakings, such as the 
postal system. This internationalism (of which many instances 
might be cited) is not confined to the sphere of: commerce : it 
has for many years been applied with‘ signal success to the 
government of an important trade centre in the East, and it 
has recently been agreed to in the case vf -a-‘city situated in a 
very hotbed of international rivalries. The prosperity and 
1 Shanghai: Tangier. 
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efficiency of a municipality thus guaranteed by the goodwill of 
Europe in concert may well be matter for envy to the 
struggling millions who endure the burden of the great mili- 
tary and naval powers. Were it not for diplomatic rivalries 
the principle thus established might easily be extended to the 
less fully developed colonies, which require nothing more than 
security from European entanglements and a steady flow of 
investments for their development, until such time as they can 
attain to complete autonomy. And when this time has come, 
they would scarcely welcome it if it meant a renunciation of 
the benefits they had so long enjoyed, and a reversion to the 
tangled and unhappy disharmony of European diplomacy, 
That diplomacy is already appearing to the eyes of the new 
world as only the most grandiose product of Provincialism, 
Among the English-speaking races there has developed in 
amity a variety of self-governing communities which have 
raised themselves to perhaps the highest pitch of civilisation 
yet reached, and which are free, notwithstanding, from all 
desire or suspicion of mutual aggression. The achieve- 
ment is no small one; and though in the course of history 
it may prove to have been but a passing phase, it may 
equally well point the road to the future development of 
civilisation. The new nations may come to the assistance of 
the old, not by joining their track, but by pulling them out of 
the quagmire to which that track has led them. When these 
great sister States have learnt to treat one another on mutual 
terms of trust and sympathy, without interference with their 
respective development, is it useless to hope that the States of 
Europe may also in time come to learn the same lesson, and in 
some form..of federation leave one another free to work out 
the destinies: or ‘their ‘civilisation without the instant fear of 
armed aggressior,so that to the future historian the rivalries 
and antagonisms of England, France, and Germany may seem 
as full of fury and-:empty of significance as the old rivalries 
and antagonisms of Boeotia, Athens, and Sparta? The 
problems which each has to solve in its internal government 
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ye difficult enough without the introduction of artificial 
and unnecessary complications. 

This, it may be thought, has carried us rather far afield. 
Yet, if we gather together the threads of the argument, and 
ok through the practical instances which have been developed 
to their theoretic significance, the story may, after all, be reach- 
ing its completion, and that which we are seeking may, in 
Platonic phrase, be rolling about at our feet. For the unsolved 
problem of international Morality is the identical problem 
qhich faces us in the sphere of human interaction : each diffi- 
alty throws a light on its counterpart. As we have seen, the 
human problem cannot be solved as long as Morality is con- 
fued with Legality ; for Law is obsessed with prohibitions, 
Morality is a matter of worth. It is the positive effort spring- 
ing from the initiative of the individual to make the most of 
life. Thus it is a mistake which cannot be compensated by 
any logical feats which lead us to regard it as a secondary 
radiation of a universal and self-regarding authority. Conduct 
isas much a matter of creative energy as art, and just as art 
annot flourish in response to the dictates of authority, neither 
en life be galvanised by external codes. Only that is good 
which tends to further the development of individuality, not 
tohamper it: the greatest of crimes is the crime of interference. 

This is exactly the keynote of modern national policy. The 
present system is based on the theoretically absolute right of 
the individual nation to work out its potentialities without 
interference: it scarcely repudiates open self-aggrandisement 
at the expense of others. But it has pursued its ideal too 
narrowly; with the result that neither development nor 
interference has become possible. In public affairs we have 
lst sight of that necessity of self-control which has alone 
been considered in the sphere of private conduct. Among 
men the tendency has been to curb initiative and to make it 
subserve an external authority: among nations all has been 
sacrificed for the sake of initiative, and initiative construed 
in the narrowest sense. These ideals are mutually required 
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to correct one another: in their synthesis is to be found the 
Morality of the future, both for men and for nations, 

There are, of course, differences between the duties of 
States and of individuals: the analogy cannot be pressed in 
all details. The relationships between man and man are 
closer and more inherent than those between nation and nation, 
But, at the same time, it should be remembered that these 
relationships are largely contractual, and the force of law has 
tended perhaps to exaggerate the binding power of contracts, 
However that may be, the main interest alike of men and 
States is to make the most of their possibilities. The possi- 
bilities of the State lie not entirely or even chiefly in the sphere 
of conquest : its organisation, if directed to a moral end, would 
be self-centred, intensively rather than extensively. A good 
government, like a good man, would find its ideal in develop. 
ing the capacities of its own subjects. Indeed, the question 
is perhaps simpler in the case of nations than of men; for 
whereas among men self-development often accentuates the 
danger of infringing the rights of others, among nations the 
self-development of one is in the best interest of all. Patriot- 
ism is at present a doctrine of interference ; it must be elevated 
to be a doctrine of toleration. ‘The deepest problem in all 
philosophy is to ascertain where the balance should be struck 
between the concentration and the diffusion of energy ; the 
practical duty of the State is to harmonise these principles, which 
are, after all, not so much contradictory as complementary. 


F. W. LEITH ROSS. 





THE EVOLUTION OF THE SOCIAL 
CONSCIENCE TOWARDS CRIME AND 
INDUSTRIALISM : A PARALLEL. 


EK. H. JONES. 


Iv little more than the last decade political thinking has 
executed a volte face as regards industrial struggles. There 
isa demand to-day for something more than the negative 
legislation of the past. ‘The conviction that the right in the 
eonomic struggle of Capital with Labour must be reached 
inthe long run, provided only that the parties be allowed to 
fght it out, has been abandoned. It is no longer held that 
the business of the State is merely “to keep the ring” for 
the combatants, and there is prevalent a curious unanimity of 
opinion that the situation to-day cannot be met by the com- 
mandment “Thou shalt not.” The necessity has arisen for 
the positive ‘Thou shalt,” and there is a call for direct State 
intervention, for the urgent doing of something new and 
radical. Here are two witnesses from the opposite poles of 
the political world : 

Professor Walker, in the January H1sBert, says: “ Here 
is one point in which the leaders of the labour revolt seem 
tohave erred. They imagine that there is needed only some 
tinkering of the existing system.” 

“They are convinced that our social system must be pro- 
foundly changed. . . . They are quite right; or rather they 
ae wrong only in that they are not sufficiently radical in 


their views.” 
125 
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Mr H. G. Wells, in The Labour Unrest, makes the same 
point: “Hitherto the most that any State, overtaken by 
social and economic stresses, has ever achieved in the way of 
adapting itself to them has been no more than patching. . 
Yet some things there are that cannot be done by small 
adjustments. . . . And it seems to me that the establishment 
of the world’s work upon a new basis—and that is what the 
Labour Unrest demands for its pacification—is just one of 
those large alterations which will never be made by the col- 
lectively unconscious activities of men, by competition and 
survival and the higgling of the market. . . . The change has 
to be made on a comprehensive scale or not at all.” 

Professor Walker and Mr Wells then proceed to outline 
what is to be done, each from his own point of view. That is 
to say, each has designs on the mote which he sees in the eye 
of his political adversary. Mr Wells says, in effect, to the 
Tory Idle Rich: “Do not fritter away your money! Pro- 
duce!” and Professor Walker says to the starving Inefficient 
on the Socialist side: “ Do not leave idle what little strength 
and skill you possess! Produce!” and they go on to show 
how the production is to be achieved. 

Herein, it seems to me, they indulge in the “tinkering” 
which they themselves have condemned. Nor do they stand 
alone in this. Amongst those who dread the outcome of this 
war of classes it is a common error to focus attention, not on 
the conflict itself, but on the secondary evils which are the 
results rather than the causes of the antagonism, and whose 
removal will not bring peace. State-ownership, the elimina- 
tion of the unfit, State employment for the unemployed and 
the inefficient, helps to self-help such as labour bureaux and 
unemployment insurance, improvement of the environment 
by means of garden cities, improvement of the individual by 
means of “ continuation classes,” education of the Idle Rich to 
a rational use of their money, education of the working man 
to a rational use of his spare time, the abolition of Capital, the 
subjugation of Labour to the needs of the community—all 
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have their several advocates, and all have this feature in 


4 common, that they deal with symptoms or consequences 


nther than with causes. For the achievement of proposals 
like the “radical change” of Professor Walker and the “large 
iteration” of Mr Wells would mean no more than that the 
State should succour the wounded and helpless in the ranks of 
thetwo armies. Society is to set up as an ambulance corps. 
The object is to make the weakling on either side—the Idle 
Rich and the Hungry Incapable—more efficient. And at the 
end of it all the fabric of society remains unchanged ; the 
economic war goes on, and goes on all the more fiercely for 
the increased efficiency of the fighters. 

The State has got to face the fact that the danger to 
sciety as a whole does not lie in the extremes, in the 
weaklings of either side. The destructive effects of the 
conflict are due to the opposition of capable men to capable 
men. For it is not our useless citizens who are mainly 
involved. The struggle is between the honest, hard-working, 
competent worker on the one side, and the equally honest, 
hard-working, and competent capitalist on the other; and it is 
the very competence of the workman as workman, and of the 
apitalist as capitalist, that makes the battle for supremacy so 
severe, and its danger to the State so great. Eliminate either 
the captains of industry or the workers and the organisation 
of society would be shaken to its foundations. A complete 
victory for either side would spell its own defeat as well as the 
paralysis of the whole State. But if every man who remains 
idle, whether because of his wealth or because of his own 
incompetence, departed this life to-morrow, and the news- 
papers neglected to make it public, the world would never 
know. 

Class antagonisms will not be any the less strong, nor class 
hatreds any the less bitter, if the Hon. Algy sees the error of 
pearl dinners and goes on to the parish council, or if John 
Smith at last gets a shirt to his back. For the unrest is not 
based on the feelings of the scented Algernons nor of the 
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shirtless John Smiths. They are lookers-on at the great fight, 
and their only share in it is the passive one of being championed 
by one side or the other. Capital may assert the right: of 
Algernon to spend his wealth in any way he pleases, good o 
bad, and Labour may assert the right of John Smith to be 
clad, to be provided with work whether he is fit for it or not; 
but these assertions are incidents in the conflict—not the cause 
of it. These weaklings have not even the status of Jenking 
ear. They did not form even the excuse for the war. The 
struggle began between the workers of the industrial world, 
and only in the fulness of time has the burden of the weak 
been taken over by the strong. 

Most willingly do I admit that under existing conditions 
certain incompetents are unable to obtain employment, that 
this is lamentable, and that it calls for the sympathy of the 
State. Of our charity we ought to do what we can. But the 
life of society does not hang by this thread, any more than the 
livelihood of the family depends upon the helplessness of the 
youngest child. Something is here for tears, and that is all. 
If the State steps into the arena to guide and help, if the 
strong are called upon to make some sacrifice for the weak, 
the motive will be that which moves the father to cherish most 
tenderly the deformed and helpless child—it will be a pitying 
tenderness, not fear for our own existence. 

In the not very distant past, the question ‘‘ How can I get 
enough to keep body and soul together?” was too often the 
question of the capable worker in full employment. But the 
organisation of Labour has altered that, and the hard-fought 
economic battles of the nineteenth century have won for the 
labourer a comfort and a security of which his grandfather 
never dreamed. This question is no longer the point at issue. 
Wherever Labour is organised it has become the question of 
the inefficient, of the man outside the ranks, who cannot harm 
society even if he wishes to de so, who cannot kill industry by 
throwing down his tools for the adequate reason that he has 
no tools to throw. Strikes and lock-outs can alike paralyse 
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sciety, but these weapons are not in the hands of the idle rich 
and the unemployed to wield. ‘They are the weapons of the 
workers of the economic world, and if State interference is to 
be “direct,” it ought to deal directly with the men who are at 
the bottom of the trouble—the working capitalist on the one 
ide and the working man on the other. 

It must be observed in the next place that the fierceness 
of the quarrel is due to something more elemental than mere 
geed. There seems to be at-the back of it all a firm belief 
in the morality of the demands made by either side. Pure 
greed will not explain the “sympathetic” strike, the “ uni- 
versal” strike, or the “‘ universal ” lock-out. Nor will ignorance. 
For working man and capitalist alike know from experience 
that it is indeed rare for the gains of victory at once to 
outbalance the losses of battle. The struggle is most often 
fought for the sake of class rights. ‘The conquerors themselves 
can hope to enjoy only the moral fruits of their success. 

Both sides are fighting for a principle, and, curiously enough, 
for the same principle. Each demands a just division of the 
soils of industry. ‘The question put is no longer, “ Have I 
enough to keep body and soul together ?” but rather, “ Is the 
treatment meted out to me and my fellows just? Is our 
share in what we produce a fair share?” And the trouble 
is that each side claims that none but itself is competent to 
hold the scales of justice even, and that its own particular 
“inside knowledge” is necessary for the computation of what 
constitutes a fair share. There lies the basis of the unrest, 
and there it seems likely to remain so far as the suggested 
“radical reforms” go. 

That the adoption of the schemes formulated might be 
most beneficial to the State in many ways I do not seek to 
deny. But I must venture to assert most strongly that they 
do not touch even the fringe of the problem they are intended 
to solve. They deal with production, but it is not in the 
course of production that the antagonism between Capital 


and Labour arises. It is true that production is necessary 
Vot, XII.—No. 1. 9 
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for the existence of the State, and that Capital and Labour, 
in some form or another, are both essential to production, 
But the converse—that production is the life-blood of 
both Capital and Labour—is equally true. Neither can 
exist without it. The interest of each is to produce, and 
in this the interest of each is identical, not only with that of 
the other, but also with that of the State. Until the stage 
of distribution is reached they are allies, their interests are 
corporate and single, there is no conflict, and there is no 
danger to society. 

But in regard to distribution an entirely new situation 
arises. The former corporate unity of purpose is broken, 
and here for the first time individual wants demand satisfaction 
and individual rights arise. Labour and Capital at once come 
into conflict. They must do so, however unselfish each may be. 
For the interests of the members of the economic world in 
the distribution of the goods they have produced, like the 
interests of the members of a family in the sharing of their 
common dinner, are and must be individualistic. Even under 
a régime of Spencerian altruism the two forces would continue 
straining in opposite directions, in antagonism one to the 
other. For it makes little difference whether 1 claim the 
lion’s share for myself or for my neighbour, provided he 
objects equally strongly in either case. In the sphere of 
distribution the interests of Capital and Labour clash as 
naturally as they combine in the sphere of production. 1 do 
not believe that the problem of sharing, which is at the root of 
the present discontent, can be solved by excursions, however 
benevolent, into the alien sphere of production. You may 
utilise the powers of production to their utmost limits, as 
Professor Walker suggests; but, to use his own words, “in- 
dustrialism would still remain essentially the same.” You 
may increase the total amount produced as much as you please, 
but unless you alter the ratio between the wages of Capital 
and Labour, or prove conclusively that the present ratio is 
just, the discontent is bound to remain. 
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« But,” it may be argued, “there must be something behind 
the demand for immediate interference, for it comes, not from 
gne school of economics nor from one political party, but from 
allsides. The fact that any one or all of the methods proposed 
may fail to achieve their end does not prove that there is no 
need for the State to make the radical change demanded. The 
point is that the State is face to face with a problem new to 
its experience, that Labour on the one side and Capital on 
the other have so highly organised their forces that further 
collisions between them threaten to imperil the safety of 
society, and that therefore it will not do to muddle along in 
the old way, tinkering and patching; a new remedy must be 
found and applied at once.” 

That, I think, is the attitude of the gentlemen who call for 
a “radical change.” It has in it something of despair. It 
involves a Porsonian objection to the “nature of things.” It 
implies that the “ collectively unconscious activities of men” 
have led to an internecine conflict to which there can be no 
other end than mutual extermination. It means either that 
society has outgrown evolution, or that evolution is leading 
todissolution. For it regards the turmoil as a sign of old age 
and approaching death, and takes the position of affairs in the 
economic world to-day to be the mature result of all that has 
gone before rather than the youthful promise of what is still 
to come. 

And, indeed, this is natural, for we are apt to look upon 
our own age as grown-up—such a view seems due to our own 
dignity. All development is unconscious—it has occurred 
before it is realised. Things would be much simpler if 
evolution, like Janus, could look before as well as behind; 
but it turns a blind face to the future. So political thinking 
tends to consider the present as static, and to apply the idea of 
the growth of the social organism only to the past. It has 
become almost a habit of mind to assert that we are what we 
are because of the laws of evolution, and to forget that as yet 
we “are” not, but are only becoming ; that society is still in 
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the making, and that the laws of evolution did not perish 
yesterday. 

But you cannot view a landscape through a microscope, 
nor can you grasp the full significance of motion from a single 
snapshot. The question “ Whither are we going?” cannot be 
answered in the light of the present alone, and the prophet 
must be a student of history. He must know first whence we 
have come. And I think a glance into the past will show that 
this is no new problem which society is facing to-day, that it 
has been solved before, time and again, and that it is well on 
the way to being solved again. The “large alteration” jg 
taking place. It is due not to a sudden interference from 
without, but to growth from within. For except society be 
born again, radical change is impossible, and you cannot at one 
stroke establish the world’s work upon a new basis any more 
than you can present an invalid with a new constitution. You 
can tinker, you can patch, and in course of time you can 
fundamentally alter, for these are the methods of evolution, 
but you cannot substitute. Looking back, it may be possible 
to claim that a radical change has taken place, but it takes 
place through growth and not through substitution. 

A clue to the nature of the radical change that is taking 
place is found in the history of the development of the 
attitude of society towards crime. In the “good old days” 
the State adopted, in criminal matters, a policy of laissez faire. 
There was no public check upon acts of violence. The 
“king’s peace” was at first an exceptional privilege, reserved 
for high days and holy days, or for the locality actually favoured 
by the royal presence. War was the natural state of things, 
and the only limit to it was the limit imposed by the strength 
of the enemy or the fear of private vengeance. The beginnings 
of State interference, the first tentative steps in criminal 
administration, were directed not so much towards the punish- 
ment of crime as towards a reconciliation of the parties. The 
Anglo-Saxon “ wer,” or price fixed by custom on a man’s life, 
was not a fine in the modern sense at all. It was primarily 4 
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compensation paid to the relatives of the deceased ; and the 
idea that a crime was an offence against the whole of society, 
ss well as a private wrong to an individual, did not arise till 
guch later. This idea came with the gradual extension of the 
«king’s peace ” to cover the whole kingdom, and the theory 
of the right of the State to interfere arose from a recognition 
of the fact that a man killed was a man lost to the king’s 
amy. But even after this principle was recognised, the right 
of a private individual who had suffered wrong to avenge 
himself took precedence over the more shadowy right of the 
State. The State admitted the right of the private citizen to 
settle his own quarrel, and it demanded only that all peaceful 
methods should be exhausted before war was resorted to by 
the parties. Thus in the laws of Alfred the Great we find 
this: “That the man who knows his foe to be home-sitting, 
fight not before he demand justice of him.” 

The next step was the introduction by William the 
Conqueror of the trial by combat. Carter points out that 
the language used at its introduction “expressly treats it 
asa modified form of private war.” It was an endeavour 
to minimise the numbers involved, to make the disturbance 
as small as possible. The State still admitted the funda- 
mental right of the private citizen to wage war, but it 
literally “held the ring” and laid down the regulations for 
the fight. 

About the same time the State evolved an alternative 
method for settling disputes. Beginning with the “inquest” 
for revenue purposes, trial by jury gradually developed into 
a system of weighing evidence. As such it was at first 
regarded with great distrust. Litigants had fears about the 
integrity of the judges, and doubts about the capabilities of 
their fellow-men on the jury to grasp the intricacies of the 
case. So they preferred to trust in the strength of their own 
right arms, and for a very long time the combat was the 
ordinary mode of trial. But in the course of centuries the 
doubts and fears were allayed, and the “trial by battel” 
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fell so far into desuetude as to be completely forgotten until an 
ingenious gentleman in a tight corner shocked public opinion 
by reviving it for his own benefit. As late as 1818, in the 
case of Ashford v. Thornton, the Court of the King’s Bench 
was forced to acknowledge that “trial by battel” was still a 
valid and legal mode of trial. Its revival caused an immediate 
outcry for its final abolition, which was brought about by Act 
of Parliament in the following year (59 Geo. III. c. 46). 

No clearer proof of the popular belief in the superior 
fairness of the jury system could be desired than the way 
in which the alternative method has been discarded by society 
—much as one throws away on the dust-heap an inconvenient 
and out-of-date tool. But it is none the less startling to 
think that it is less than a century since the idea of public 
punishment for crime, to the exclusion of the right of private 
punishment, was legally recognised. 

The fact that this legal anachronism was startling shows 
how completely the national outlook, with regard to crime, 
has altered. It indicates the distance society has moved 
onwards in the past and how greatly national morality has 
progressed. It implies a fundamental change, a change from 
the purely negative attitude where the State says, “I have 
nothing to do with your quarrel; fight it out yourselves!” 
to the positive one where it says not merely, “The quarrel 
is mine too,” but “The quarrel is entirely mine. You must 
not fight at all.”* A charming instance of this modern view 
of the function of the State occurred recently in Burma, 
where a police officer, addressing a dangerous audience of 
rioters, found some difficulty in making an ordinary knowledge 
of the vernacular supply the phraseology necessary for a 
speech on political philosophy, and therefore wound up his 
order that the men should disperse with the simple explanation: 
“T am the Police Superintendent Sahib! If any fighting 


1 The most private of personal rights acquire the character of being rights, 
not from the affirmation of them by the individual, but from the recognition 
of them by the more or less organised community of which he is a member. 
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has to be done, I am the man who does the fighting. Nobody 
ee is allowed to fight at all.” 

Now this, I think, is the position to which we are slowly 
ming in the sphere of economic disputes. The history of 
our criminal law is an exact parallel to the development that 
is going on in the industrial world to-day. Since the beginning 
of modern industrialism, little more than a century ago, the 
ttitude of the State towards the problem has gone through 
nearl” all the stages which we have noted in its attitude 
towards crime. ‘There was at first no direct interference, for 
the State felt that the industrial quarrel was outside its 
province, and it contented itself with upholding the already 
established principle of protecting lives and property. Even 
the stock instance quoted in favour of the contrary view— 
the Act of 1799 prohibiting combination—was not a case of 
intentional direct interference with the economic struggle. 
“It seems reasonable to suppose,” says Professor Cunningham, 
“that the motives which weighed with the Government of 
the day in 1799 were political and not merely economic. 
This Bill gave an additional weapon to deal with those who 
were concerned in any outbreaks which might arise in a period 
of scarcity, and it provided an engine for suppressing seditious 
societies, which might cloak themselves under a pretence of 
trade objects. . . . This view is confirmed by the fact that 
avery severe measure against debating societies was passed in 
the same year.” * 

But in any highly organised society a policy of Javssez 


faire in economic matters is possible only in a very moderate 


degree. Individual instances of tyranny and oppression arise 
which, for the safety of the whole, necessitate interference. 
The growth of law is like the growth of our Empire, of which 
aPathan proverb says: “First comes one Englishman for 
shikar, and to spy out the land. Then come two to make a 
map. Then comes an army to take the country. Let us 
therefore slay the first Englishman.” In the realm of law, as 
1 Cunningham, Growth of English Industry and Commerce, p. 732. 
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in the realm of Empire, the struggle is always on the frontier. 
But the frontier is ever being pushed further on. The bullet. 
swept outposts of yesterday are the safe homesteads of to-day, 
There are no two opinions now about the morality of slavery, 
Step by step society has passed from problem to problem, 
solving each as she came to it, and embodying each solution 
in our social code. Mr Wells calls this “ patching.” It seems 
nearer akin to “weaving.” It is the process by which our 
criminal law was built up in the past, and it is the process 
by which we are building up our industrial law to-day. 

Beginning in 1802 with an Act restricting to twelve the 
hours of labour in mills where apprentices were employed, 
Parliament found itself dragged on to deal with mill after mill, 
factory after factory, and industry after industry. In 1816 
the hours of labour in cotton mills generally were limited to 
twelve. In 1831 Sadler introduced a ten hours Bill applicable 
to children; in 1883 Ashley extended the principle to all 
“‘ young persons” under eighteen years of age, and endeavours 
were made to prohibit absolutely the employment of young 
children in mines and factories; by 1840 the exclusion of 
women from mines was secured ; and by 1850 a legal working 
day for women and young persons, and therefore indirectly for 
men, was finally established. 

By this time the State was deeply committed. Once it 
had begun laying down regulations for the economic conflict 
it had to go on. With the formal recognition of the legality 
of trade unions by the Act of 1871, the “trial by battel” 
in the economic sphere may be said to have been officially 
sanctioned. The Factory Acts, the Employers’ Liability Act 
of 1880, the Small Holdings Act of 1881, and the whole series 
of Coal Mine Regulation Acts are only so many additional 
rules to be observed by the combatants if they wish to avoid 
enlisting the State on the side of the enemy. 

Once more the State was literally holding the ring. _Inter- 
ference was still negative. So long as the laws of the combat 
were adhered to, the State stood passive. But in 1893 the next 
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stage Was reached—the State provided an alternative system 
to the trial by battle. Like the old “ inquest,” its first applica- 
tion was very limited, very tentative. The formation of the 
Labour Department of the Board of Trade, and the introduc- 
tion by Government of a Labour Disputes Bill, indicated the 
tend which public opinion was taking. In the same year 
Lord Rosebery, at Gladstone’s request, offered his services to 
gttle the miners’ strike in the federated area — the first 
instance of direct Government intervention. Here was a 
fresh beginning—the first solitary Englishman “coming to 
sikar.” And the army seems to be on its way. In 1907 the 
Board of Trade formed a court of permanent panels for the 
purpose of arbitrating in labour disputes; there has been more 
than one instance of the holding of official inquiries into the 
causes of existing disputes although no invitation to adjudicate 
was received from either side ;' and last year there came into 
an experimental being the “ miners’ wage courts.” 

It seems to me that once more the State has all but 
reached the stage where it says, “I am the one who does the 
fighting. Nobody else is allowed to fight at all.” And this 
stage has been reached not by the working out of any pre- 
arranged scheme, nor by the labours of any one political 
party. Lord Shaftesbury advocated, while John Bright 
opposed, the factory acts. Liberal Governments have passed 
laws against trade unions. It was the Conservative Govern- 
ment of 1875 that passed the “Employers and Workmen 
Act” that was hailed with such delight by the Trade Union 
Congress. There has been no steady adherence to a fixed 
policy by either of the great political parties. The Govern- 
ment of the day has always had to face and to solve the 
problem of the day. But looking back we find that there 
has been created, not a disconnected series of legal enact- 
ments, but a new code of industrial morality. The strike 
is beginning to be regarded as a barbarous method of settling 
disputes. Labour and Capital alike are being slowly forced 

1 E.g. in the recent dock strike in London. 
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to admit that circumstances exist under which private rights 
become public wrongs and must be surrendered. Reporting 
on the strike at Lethbridge, Canada, Mr Mackenzie King, 
the Deputy Minister of Labour, says: “In the settlement 
which was reached, both parties, I believe, made concessions 
in view of the great public emergency, which they would not 
have made had they not been moved by humanitarian con. 
siderations.” Such instances as this seem to indicate that 
the adoption by the State of the judicial method of settling 
disputes would find support not only amongst the general 
public, but even from the parties most nearly concerned. 

We have seen how the institution of the trial by jury was 
at first regarded with disfavour. So it is to-day, in the main, 
in the economic sphere. ‘On one point,” says Mr Clayton 
in his book on Trade Unions, “the Trade Union Congress 
cleaves to its old traditions; it will have none of compulsory 
arbitration by the State for the prevention or settlement of 
strikes.” There are the same complaints as in early times that 
the judges will be prejudiced, that the jury will not understand. 
“ Whoever has studied the operation of this scheme in the 
various forms which it takes in New Zealand and Australia 
is aware that whatever the form may be, its acceptability 
depends upon the judge or the chairman. Where a judge... 
gives determinations in favour of the men, the employers say 
he is unfair; when he gives them in favour of the employers, 
the unions start an agitation for his removal.”* The court, it 
is said, will find difficulty in collecting its fines, and we are 
told by Mr MacDonald that even if both sides are compelled to 
make deposits, “all sorts of temptations are placed in the way 
of each side to deplete the deposits of the other.” Doubtless 
Robin Hood and his merry men used the same argument in 
their day. Doubtless they also thought it would be much more 
satisfactory to be allowed to settle their disputes in “the good 
old-fashioned way.” But the onward march of public morality 
proved too strong for them. The criminal court had come to 
1 Mr Ramsay MacDonald in the Socialist Review. 
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say; and if the lessons of history count for anything, the 
industrial court has also come to stay. We may yet see 
the establishment by the State of a force of industrial police 
whose mission will be as much to guide the streams of 
industrial traffic and help the timid on their way as to bring 
to justice the malefactors of the industrial world. 

The greatest danger to the orderly development of this 
glution of the economic problem does not lie in the physical 
difficulties of coercing a large body of men, or of collecting 
fnes imposed by the courts. Rather it lies in our holding too 
lw a conception of the ideals of industry. “A matter of 
business” is apt to be regulated by a different, and lower, code 
of morals than that which we adopt in our ordinary daily 
relations with our fellows. Business “shrewdness” is very 
often private dishonesty. Mr Ramsay MacDonald would not 
dream of hinting that any business man would bring a criminal 
charge against a competitor in order to deplete his resources by 
fine, or to get rid of him by imprisonment. But he seems to 
have no hesitation in asserting that the industrial courts would 
be used for such purposes. 

It may be true that the new industrialism lacks the finer 
qualities of the older institution whose place it has taken. 
The former unity of interest and personal sympathy between 
master and man seem to have disappeared and left no heritage. 
It is customary to contrast the old-time peace, when master and 
man fed at the same board, with the bitter conflict of to-day. 
And our young, vigorous industrialism is credited with being 
non-human, immoral, or, what is even lower, non-moral. 

But this is simply because it is young, while the other was 
old, because the contrast is made between modern industrial- 
im in its immature youth and the old industrialism in its 
mature prime. And the criticism is unfair, for the moral 
consciousness is the last thing to develop in an organism, and 
the bigger the organism the slower the development. Master 
and man were once tyrant and slave. I doubt if the morality 
of the relations between Cheops and the men who built the 
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Pyramids would bear the light of modern criticism. Slavery, 
serfdom, villeinage, long and toilsome apprenticeships, were 
the steps which led up to the slow realisation by the “old. 
fashioned” master of his own brotherhood with the man who 
served him. And at the best the worker was too often only 
a stepbrother. 

In some respects, indeed, ours is already a morally healthier 
age, for much that was once granted of the master’s charity 
is now claimed—and granted—as of right. Politicians have 
no right to impute to the armies of industry nothing but the 
meanest of motives. There are signs of the growth of a higher 
industrial morality than has ever existed in the past. The 
shrewdness of yesterday is the meanness of to-day, and the 
modern Laban is adjudged dishonest instead of clever. But 
even those Labour leaders who profess the deepest faith in 
the working man persist in treating him as a means to class 
supremacy instead of as an end in himself. The organised 
forces of Labour are being constantly flourished in the face of 
society until the ordinary citizen thinks of them as a purely 
fighting organisation. It requires a Board of Trade report to 
tell us that for every 2s. 2d. spent on “ dispute benefits” during 
the years 1901-1910, there was spent on unemployed, sick, 
superannuation, and funeral benefits the sum of 13s. 8d. These 
are quiet virtues that have grown up unsuspected, and there is 
not a little of nobility in the silent way in which the strong 
worker stands shoulder to shoulder with his weaker fellow. 
Yet we are asked to believe that men who can do these things, 
men who will even sacrifice themselves in “sympathetic” 
striking, for the sake of others, would fall to the temptation of 
using the industrial courts in the way Mr MacDonald suggests. 
In spite of Labour leaders, I do not believe it of the working 
man, and I cannot but think that he shares with the capitalist 
and the suffering general public a keen desire to find the least 
costly and the most rational way out of the present troubles. 


E. H. JONES. 
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THE HISTORICAL TRUSTWORTHINESS 
OF THE BOOK OF ACTS. 


Proressor H. H. WENDT, JENa. 


Wuar is the value of the historical report of Acts, if considered 
in the view of modern criticism ? 

We have a good criterion for the historical value of Acts 
inthe Epistles of Paul. Mainly because these Epistles were 
not inspired by the interest of historiography, but as occasional 
writings, only by the practical desire to comfort and edify the 


original readers, we are sure that they furnish us with a genuine 
impression of the conditions, events, and personalities of the 
Apostolic Age. The principle which underlay the critical 
investigations of F. Chr. Baur and the Tiibingen School still 
holds good to-day. The historical interpretation of the Pauline 
Epistles must be undertaken without relying on Acts, and the 
genuine Epistles of Paul must themselves be made the criterion 
of historicity of Acts. 

It is precisely the application of this principle which seems 
tome to lead us to the recognition that the book of Acts is 
of great value for a knowledge of the Apostolic Age. Of 
course Acts contains some material which cannot be brought 
into harmony with clear statements of Paul (e.g. Acts ix. 
23-80), and it gives some descriptions which must appear to 
us improbable and legendary, even if there be no direct con- 
tadiction to them in the Epistles of Paul. But the book 
also contains another class of material: a great number of 


historical reports which supplement very adequately those of 
141 
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the Epistles and bear the stamp of historical probability, [If 
we base our inquiry on a critical analysis of sources, and lay 
stress on those elements which we can believe, for literary 
reasons, to be due to an older tradition, if we base our judg. 
ment especially upon the principal source, we see that these 
older elements are of the greatest historical value. The 
historical information to be gathered from Paul’s Epistles 
receives considerable additions from this material in the Acts, 
Without it, merely by the accounts and references in the 
Epistles of Paul, we should after all possess a very indistinct, 
incoherent, and uncertain picture of the Apostolic Age. 

I will try to prove this statement by quoting a few ex- 
amples. And that will give me an opportunity to add a few 
remarks concerning those older elements of tradition in Acts 
which are not part of the main source. 

In the first five chapters of Acts the author has dealt very 
freely with the details of his narrative, including the speeches, 
But even here certain elements betray the use of reliable 
traditions. 

To this class belongs, firstly, the tradition that the disciples 
of Jesus, after the death of their Master, established themselves 
in Jerusalem. Paul testifies to this fact by telling us that in 
his time, as early as his conversion, the primitive community, 
including the Twelve and James, the brother of the Lord, 
dwelt in Jerusalem (Gal. i. 13f., ii, 1-10). From Acts we see 
that the disciples very shortly after the death of Jesus left 
their Galilean home (ii. 7) to live in Jerusalem. This very 
strange fact is not expressly explained. For the charge of 
the risen Lord to His disciples, to await in Jerusalem the 
promise of the Holy Spirit (i. 4, 8), does not explain the 
main point : why the disciples should have continued to reside 
in Jerusalem after the outpouring of the Spirit. The real 
reason for this, no doubt, is to be found in their intense 
eschatological expectation, which was connected with the 
idea that Jerusalem would be the place of the Parousia of 
Jesus and the very heart of the Kingdom to come. Not the 
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intensity with which they expected the Parousia, but this 
axiom concerning Jerusalem as place of it must seem strange 
to us. For the disciples had certainly not learnt that from 
Jesus. We do not possess any saying of Jesus, in which He 
attributes any special privilege in the completion of the 
Kingdom to that city that killed its prophets. The terrible 
fact that Jerusalem had rejected and even crucified the 
Messiah would rather, we should expect, induce the disciples 
to loath and avoid the city. Instead of this they did the 
very opposite. Their establishment in Jerusalem shows us 
how strongly they continued to be influenced by the old Jewish 
tradition. Jesus Himself had wandered from place to place 
with His disciples in order to spread the Gospel of the coming 
Kingdom (Mark i. 14, 38 f.). He had chosen especially the 
Twelve in order to be aided by them in this work of spreading 
the Gospel (Mark iii. 14, vi. 6-13; Luke x. 1-16). One would 
expect that the Twelve would have tried to continue their 
Master’s work by again wandering through the country as soon 
as they had acquired the certainty of His Messiahship in spite 
of His death. But in reality they concentrated themselves on 
Jerusalem, and established there a local community of disciples 
such as had never existed during the lifetime of Jesus, and can 
hardly have been intended by Him for the future. Certainly 
the Twelve did effective propaganda-work for the cause of 
Jesus the Messiah. But they appear at first to have considered 
it their duty to limit their work to Jerusalem. 

This concentration upon Jerusalem stands in connection 
with the communism of the first believers; and it is in this 
connection that we understand the difference of statements 
in Acts concerning that communism. On the one hand, we are 
told that all who believed sold their houses and lands and 
possessions and distributed the price of them by the Apostles 
(ii, 44 ff. ; iv. 32-34 ff). On the other hand, there is a special 
mention of Barnabas selling his field and laying the money 
at the Apostles’ feet (iv. 36), as though this had been 
an exceptional occurrence. Furthermore, Peter expressly 
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remarks to Ananias and Sapphira that it “remained with 
them” to keep their possessions or the money resulting from 
the sale of them (v. 4). The neglect of the Hellenistic 
widows, which gave rise to the appointment of the Seven-men 
(vi. 1), is a further evidence of the fact that this communism 
did not exist in the general and thoroughgoing sense in which it 
is described in the preceding chapters. The declaration of the 
Twelve that others might serve tables (vi. 2-4), whereas they 
would continue in the ministry of the word, does not imply 
that they desired to give up an office they had hitherto held, 
that of distributing the common property. It inerely implies 
that they did not wish to undertake, at the expense of their 
work of preaching, the recently instituted office of controlling 
the serving of the poor. The author of Acts would not have 
mentioned these things, which are out of harmony with his 
representation of the complete communism, unless they had 
been given to him by a fixed tradition. Nevertheless, his 
account that all disciples sold their houses and fields and 
distributed the money may also have been drawn from a 
good tradition. But in this tradition it must have had a time- 
relation and time-limitation, of which the author of Acts was 
not conscious. The original account may have referred to 
the time when the Galilean disciples of Jesus moved to 
Jerusalem. They all sold their Gadilean possessions, and, in 
brotherly love, gave the proceeds to the community. We 
can then understand why the analogous action on the part 
of Barnabas, whose field was in the neighbourhood of Jerusalem 
and not in Galilee, should have been specially mentioned. 
In a similar way Ananias and Sapphira desired to gain a 
special reputation through the pretended surrender of their 
whole property to the community. With the followers of 
Jesus at Jerusalem it was a very exceptional thing, but with 
the Galileans it had been the common rule. 

Part of the reliable tradition of Acts is certainly to be 
found in the fundamental conception of Pentecost ; that in the 
first disciples the joyful consciousness of being the community 
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of the real heavenly Messiah was born in the form of ecstatic 
peaking, and that even the miracle of this ecstasy appeared 
to them to be a clear proof that they were filled with power 
fom on high (ii. 1-21). We know from 1 Corinthians that 
the gift of tongues was an important feature of the spiritual 
life of Paul’s Hellenistic churches. Without Acts we should 
have been inclined to take the view that this phenomenon, 
alien to the Jewish religion, and also to Jesus, was adopted by 
Christianity from the Hellenistic cults. But we learn from 
Acts that the gift of tongues was an element of primitive 
Christianity, on Jewish soil, and came from Palestine to the 
Hellenistic Christians. 

In one respect the phenomenon is described differently in 
the Pentecostal account of Acts and by Paul in 1 Cor. i. 4. 
Paul makes a great deal of the unintelligibility of these utter- 
ances to the hearers. Acts is particularly emphatic in stating 
that hearers coming from all countries of the world immedi- 
ately understood what was said (ii. 6-11). The usual inter- 
pretation appears to me untenable: that in Acts the event 
incorrectly is represented as a miraculous speaking in many 
languages, as though the ecstatic disciples had suddenly 
expressed themselves in various really existing languages, 
namely the mother-tongues of all foreigners present. If that 
were the meaning of Acts, we should be unable to account for 
the statements implying that the hearers not only recognised 
separately, the one in this disciple, the other in the words of 
another disciple, each man his own native tongue; but that 
all of them together understood all the speakers as though they 
were speaking to them in their native language (vv. 6, 8, 11). 
We should also fail to explain why the Jews who were present 
were as much taken by surprise at the immediate intelligibility of 
the utterances as the Gentiles (ver. 10). And, lastly, we should 
fail to explain why the mockers among the listeners should call 
this kind of utterance the effect of new wine (ver. 18). When 
we are told that the assembled disciples began to speak with 


other “ glosses,” as the Spirit gave them utterance (ver. 4), this 
Vou. XIL—No. 1. 10 
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term does not mean “languages,” but “ tongues,” 2.e. organs of 
speech. They spoke with the new miraculous organs of speech 
which we are told (ver. 3) were given tothem. Many tongues, | 
because each has received hisown. With these marvellous new 
tongues they do not speak in different human languages, but 
all of them in one totally new and marvellous language. This 
marvellous language has the peculiarity that it can be under. 
stood by all hearers equally, as easily as their mother-tongue, 
It is, of course, as great a surprise to the Jews as to the 
Gentiles. And malignant critics can interpret it as a sign of 
drunkenness, as at Corinth outsiders could believe it to bea 
sign of madness (1 Cor. xiv. 23). So, in spite of the difference 
between the description of Acts and that of Paul, so far as 
the intelligibility of the “tongues” is concerned, we cannot 
deny the essential agreement between the phenomenon in 
either case: it is a marvellous speech of quite another kind 
than the natural and historical languages of the day. 

Let me remark in passing that the tradition of Acts 
enumerates amongst the first customs of the primitive com- 
munity the baptism of new members in the name of Jesus 
Christ (ii. 88), and the breaking of bread in fellowship 
(ii. 42, 46). Here again we have an analogous case to that 
of the gift of tongues. From Paul’s Epistles we know that 
baptism and the breaking of bread were firmly established 
among the Gentile Christians; and that the blessings of these 
rites as early as the days of Paul were considered as being 
analogous to the mysteries of the Hellenistic cults (cp. 1 
Cor. x. 1-22, xv. 29). But it would be a great mistake to 
explain the existence of these rites in Christianity as being 
adopted from the mystery-cults of the Hellenistic world. To 
Acts we owe the undoubtedly correct tradition that these 
Christian rites go back to a date preceding the Hellenistic 
mission of Paul, and must be sought for in the very earliest 
practices of the Apostolic community. And in this original 
form, still connected with the baptism of Jesus by John, and 
the words of Jesus at the last common meal, they had a 
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meaning which differed widely from the later sacramental 
significance given to them under the influence of Hellenistic 
mystery-cult. 

The strangest feature of the primitive J erusalem community, 
in its beginning as well as in its later development, is the 
interest in the precise fulfilment of the Jewish Ceremonial Law. 
We have evidence of this from diverse sources. Paul speaks of 
tin Galatians ii. We learn of him that there were, indeed, 
wriations in the legalistic zeal and strictness of the Christians 
it Jerusalem. ‘There was a difference between the “ Pillars” 
and the Christians he calls “false brethren”; between Peter 
and James, the brother of the Lord. Acts refers to the matter 
in xxi. 17—a portion belonging to the main source,—where 
James and the Presbyters at Jerusalem declare to Paul that 
the thousands of converts in Palestine are all zealous observers 


# of the Law. And this is in accordance with what Acts tells 


us at the very beginning, namely that the disciples dwelt in 
the temple daily (ii. 46, iii. 1, v. 12-42). Naturally they did 
not choose the temple for external and practical reasons, but 
on the grounds of Jewish piety, which saw in the temple the 
very centre of all true worship of God. Their religious 
interest, strengthened by their consciousness of being the 
community of the Messiah, was satisfied—if not solely, at 
least partly—by a closer observance of the Old Testament 
Ceremonial Law. ‘The ceremonial enactments formed a great 
and compact system: Temple-cultus, laws of the Sabbath and 
of other festivals, rites of purification and distinctions of clean 
and unclean food, were all intimately related to each other. 
Whoever felt himself bound to one of these laws was obliged 
to accept the system of laws in its totality. 

Now, the interest of the Twelve and the early community 
at Jerusalem in the correct observance of the Jewish Ceremonial 
Law is, indeed, a very strange feature. We may, of course, 
understand it as the effect of having grown up and been educated 
in the legalistic Jewish mode of thinking and living. But we 
can certainly not understand it as the result of the influence 
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of Jesus. The legalism of Judaism, in which the worship of 
God and communion with Him was made to depend upon 
external objects and materials, conditions and circumstances, 
localities and times, was a narrowness of the Old Testament 
religion. It was an indication of barriers in the idea of God, 
in the conception of God’s spiritual and moral nature. The 
Old Testament Prophets had already tried to break down 
these barriers. But in the age of Jesus these barriers had 
become more firmly established than ever. In Pharisaism 
just that side of the old religion, which was its limitation, was 
esteemed to be its special merit. Now, it was a very character. 
istic point in the Gospel of Jesus, that He overcame those inner 
barriers of the religion of His people. Although He did not 
desire to abolish the Ceremonial Law and the temple-cultus of 
Jerusalem, He certainly did not share the Pharisees’ interest 
in the minute observation and the larger development of the 
Ceremonial Law; nor did He advise His disciples to take an 
interest in these things. The Gospels contain sublime sayings 
of Jesus in which He asserts His own and His disciples’ inner 
independence of all ceremonial observances and duties (Mark 
ii, 23-28, vii. 1-28; Matt. xvii. 25; John iv. 21-24, vii. 19-24), 
His clear insight into the ethical nature and will of God was 
incompatible with the emphasis of external ceremonial observ- 
ances. ‘This was the chief cause of His constant conflicts with 
the scribes and Pharisees. For these reasons it is very strange 
that His most intimate disciples, who after His death declared 
themselves followers of His person and teaching, did not, in 
this very important point, draw the obvious inference from 
His teaching. 

The after-effect of the influence of Jesus, however, in 
regard to this point was not completely lost in the early 
Jerusalem community. Only it does not appear in such form 
and force as we expect. We owe two narratives to it, which 
show this after-effect. 

Firstly, the story of Stephen’s martyrdom in chaps. Vv. 
and vii., part of the main source. Stephen is accused of never 
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easing to speak against the holy temple and the law: “ Jesus 
ifNazareth shall destroy the temple and change the customs 
ghich Moses delivered unto us” (vi. 13 f.). That is an accusa- 
tion analogous to the one made against Jesus Himself in the 
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"God, @ Sanhedrin (Mark xiv. 58): “ We heard him say, I will destroy 

The @ this temple that is made with hands, and in three days J will 
down @ juild another made without hands.” In the case of Stephen, 
's had § wwell asin that of Jesus, the accusation is said to have been 
isaism 1 false witness, apparently not because Stephen never made 
n, was @ utterances of this kind, but because his words were mis- 





represented so as to contain the blasphemous suggestion of a 
material destruction of the temple. His defence clearly shows 
that he indeed asserted the merely relative value and transitory 
character of the temple. This is the view which he tries to 
justify by history. The main idea of his apology is that God’s 
presence had been revealed independently of the temple even 
inthe past. For this reason he narrates the long wanderings 
of the patriarchs to whom God revealed Himself in many 
lands, long before He gave them a country of their own 
and a definite place of worship in Canaan. For this reason 
he gives the story of Moses, of his sojourn in Egypt and 
Midian, and of God’s revelation through him in the wilderness 
ofSinai. For this reason also he points out that even when 
the people of Israel had entered the promised land, for a long 
time not the temple, but a movable tabernacle had been their 
place of worship. And for this reason his historical report 
ends with Solomon, whose temple is set in the light of the 
quotation: “The Most High dwelleth not in temples made 
with hands” (vii. 48-50). It is in these ideas, for which 
Stephen suffered martyrdom, that we feel the influence of the 
historical Jesus. 

And through Stephen this after-effect of Jesus acted also 
on others. If not solely, at least in part, through Stephen 
the influence of Jesus reached and moved Paul even before 
his conversion, at first exciting only his fanatical opposition, 
but nevertheless being a “ goad” against which he struggled 
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painfully. And, above all, this influence acted powerfully in 
those companions of Stephen who, in the persecution afte; 
his death, were scattered and began to preach the Gospel of 
the Messiah Jesus to Hellenistic people at Antioch (xi, 20), 
This universalistic expansion of Christianity, of which we 
hear in the main source of Acts, stands in relation to Stephen, 
Directly Stephen did not give rise to the Gentile mission, 
but the Gospel to the Gentiles was the logical result of 
his work. 

Every monotheistic religion has a tendency towards 
universalism. If there be but one God, He ought to be 
universally acknowledged and worshipped. The religion of 
Israel did not lack this tendency towards universalism. ll 
those Old Testament Prophets who lay stress on monotheism 
show also the tendency towards universalism, especially 
Deutero-Isaiah (chaps. xlii., xlv., xlix., lii., liii. 12). In the 
time of Jesus we see this tendency in the great propaganda 
undertaken by the Jews of the diaspora, and also by those of 
Palestine (Matt. xxiii. 15). But in Israel this universalistic 
tendency was fettered by the particularistic view that Israel 
alone was the chosen people of God, and had, according to 
the will of God, to separate itself carefully from the Gentiles, 
This strict particularism was to a certain degree toned down 
and brought into harmony with the note of universalism by 
the idea of an artificial incorporation of non-Israelites into the 
people of Israel by means of circumcision. But the acceptance 
of this national mark of the Jewish people involved the 
obligation of obeying the whole of the Mosaic Law (Gal. v. 3), 
including all the external demands of Jewish ceremonial. 
And just this Law could not appear to outsiders to be an 
everlasting and universal expression of the spiritual and ethical 
will of God. To them it was only a code of national rites 
and customs. The unlimited estimation in which this cere- 
monial law was held constituted the most important inner 
limits of the propaganda undertaken by the Jews. By the 
same limits was bound the missionary work of the primitive 
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Christians as long as they too insisted on the observation of 
the Jewish Ceremonial Law. The fact that the missionaries 
of the primitive community, whom Paul encountered later 
o in Galatia and Corinth, attempted to win Gentiles to 
Christianity did not make their missionary work a universalistic 
me in the real sense. Only where the observation of the 
Jewish Ceremonial Law was not required can we speak of real 
miversalism. Stephen, by laying stress, under the influence 
of Jesus, on the relative value and transitoriness of the 
temple and Ceremonial Law, opened up the path for a truly 
wiversalistic mission work of Christianity. 

Before we can consider what Acts tell us concerning the 
beginning of the Gentile mission, we must for a moment 
refer to the second story in Acts, which reveals to us the 
after-effect of the free position of Jesus towards the Law. 
It is the story of Peter and Cornelius. This episode we do 
not owe to the main source of Acts. But even there we 
may distinguish between primary and secondary elements. 
For it is given in two versions: first, in chap. x., where the 
meeting of Peter and Cornelius is described; then in the first 
part of chap. xi., where Peter gives at Jerusalem an account 
of the meeting. These two versions do not completely agree 
with each other. To me it appears that in Peter’s narrative 
of chap. xi. we possess the more authentic version (cp. 
xi, 12 with x. 28; xi. 17 with x. 47). In this version it is 
noteworthy that Peter’s neglect of the Jewish laws of food 
is expressly mentioned as having given offence to the 
brethren at Jerusalem. The reproach of the Christians at 
Jerusalem, after his return from Cesarea, does not run: “ Thou 
wentest in to men uncircumcised and didst preach to them the 
Gospel and baptize them,” but is formulated in this way: 
“Thou wentest in to men uncircumcised, and didst eat with 
them” (xi. 8). Peter defends himself by referring to his 
vision. The meaning and purpose of this vision in x. 28 is 
given in the command that “he should not call any men 
common or unclean”; but surely the original teaching was 
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that Peter should not consider certain kinds of food as being 
unclean (xi. 12). His fear that he should have to eat unclean 
food is not to prevent him from accepting the invitation of 
Cornelius. Peter does not refer to words of Jesus. Never. 
theless, we feel the influence of Jesus in this incident of Peter 
as well as in the story of Stephen. This influence not only 
accompanied the vision, but worked in the vision itself. Peter 
had heard the Master saying that “there is nothing from 
without the man that, going into him, can defile him; but 
the things which proceed owt of the man are those that defile 
the man” (Mark vii. 14-28). The tradition of these words by 
Mark in all probability rest upon Peter’s reminiscences, A 
man who had once heard such things was inwardly prepared 
for a vision such as came to Peter when he heard of the desire 
of Cornelius to see him. Paul also testifies in Gal. ii. that 
Peter, being an Apostle of circumcision (ii. 8) and demanding 
the observance of the Jewish law from those in the Christian 
community who had been born Jews, nevertheless did eat, at 
first, with the uncircumcised Gentile Christians at Antioch, 
The real inner conviction of Peter, which he afterwards denied, 
was that he was entitled to live as a Gentile without observ- 
ing the Mosaic Law (ver. 14). This is quite in harmony with 
the character given to Peter in Acts in the story of Cornelius. 

It is an exaggeration to say that in this Cornelius story 
Peter is represented as a real beginner of the mission work 
among the Gentiles. According to Acts, the conversion of 
Cornelius and Peter’s relations to him were an isolated case, 
which is referred to later on as belonging to the distant past 
(xv. 7). Certainly, even an isolated case may be important 
as involving a principle and a precedent. Yet there is a great 
difference between justifying by a principle one single excep- 
tion of a rule otherwise retained, or making a principle the 
basis of a consistent practice. The latter was certainly not 
the case with the Cornelius incident. 

The term “mission” must be taken in a stricter sense 
than is usually done. Not every kind of propaganda by which 
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non-Christians are induced to become Christians deserves the 
name of “mission” work. There only is a real “ mission” 
where a messenger sets out for distant lands with the express 
purpose of converting men to Christianity. Even if the 
primitive Christians held that the Gospel was intended for 
all the nations of the world, they may have still doubted 
whether the time had already arrived for sending out mission- 
aries to distant lands as long as their immediate neighbours 
had not been won over to the salvation of the Messiah. And 
even if, in Judewa, some Gentiles were admitted to the Chris- 
tian community without demanding of them the circumcision 
and the observance of the Jewish law, this admission of 
Gentiles was not a real mission to the Gentiles. What was 
the beginning of the real mission work for the Gentiles ? 

Paul does not give us any information on this point. Acts 
first tells us something about the earliest Gentile-Christian 
community at Antioch (xi. 19 ff.), and then, later on, relates 
the setting out of Barnabas and Paul from Antioch on their 
joint missionary journey to Cyprus and the inland districts of 
Asia Minor (chap. xiii.). In the main source of Acts these 
two narratives belonged to another. The episode that now 
separates them, describing the persecution of the Jerusalem 
Christians by Herod Agrippa (chap. xii.), is interpolated by the 
redactor. The source related, firstly, the appearance of some 
Christian prophets who had come from Jerusalem to Antioch 
(xi. 27 ff.), and then the proceedings of the prophets who be- 
longed to the “ existing” Church at Antioch (xiii. 1 ff.). Did 
these two events stand in some special inner relation to each 
other? Not if we take the representation in the Acts as we 
possess it now. One of those prophets who had come from 
Jerusalem, Agabus, has prophesied a famine. The prediction 
of this calamity in nature had no relation to the special situation 
in which Agabus was speaking. And even less had it relation 
tothe subsequent missionary journey of Barnabas and Paul. 
The result of this prophecy was only their joint journey to 
Jerusalem in order to bring relief unto the brethren there 
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(xi. 29 f.). But this representation of Acts appears curiously 
inconsistent for two reasons. 

1. It is very strange that Agabus prophesies a great famine 
over all the inhabited earth, whereas in the following Verses, 
when the collection is determined upon, Judea is made the 
particular country of the famine. The “great famine over all 
the inhabited earth” is simply identified with the “great 
famine in Judea,” of which Josephus speaks in his Antiquities 
—in the same passage which contains the reference to Theudas 
and the sons of Judas of Galilee (xx. 5, 2). 

2. We can conclude from the clear statements of Paul in 
Gal. i. 17 ff., that he himself cannot have undertaken this 
journey to Jerusalem, of which we are told in Acts that he 
did undertake it in order to hand over the collection. 

Under these circumstances we are justified in questioning 
whether the author of Acts has given the correct interpreta- 
tion of this prophecy of Agabus, as he found it in his source. 
Prophets usually speak in metaphors, and metaphors may 
easily be misunderstood. When Agabus foresaw a “famine 
over all the inhabited earth,” he probably meant that kind of 
famine of which the Prophet Amos speaks (viii. 11): ‘ Behold, 
the days come, saith the Lord God, that I will send a famine in 
the land; not a famine of bread, nor a thirst for water, but of 
hearing the words of the Lord.” The prophetic prevision of 
such a famine was caused by the surprising fact which the 
Jerusalem prophets saw at Antioch: a community of disciples 
of the Messiah Jesus, consisting not of Jews but of Hellenes. 
Deeply impressed by this fact, that even Gentiles should have 
longed for the Messianic salvation and found it, the Prophet 
Agabus anticipates the ardent longing of the Gentile world, 
inhabiting the whole earth, to receive the proclamation of the 
Messiah. The Western text has the words, “ There was great 
rejoicing” when the prophets came from Jerusalem. Such a 
“ rejoicing” seemed to be out of place if these prophets came 
only with the announcement of the horrors of an impending 
severe famine. Therefore the Alexandrian text has omitted 
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the “great rejoicing.” But certainly the “rejoicing” was a 
very natural thing if the prophets on their arrival recognised 
the existence of the first Gentile-Christian community as a 
magnificent advance of the Christian cause, and if there was 
revealed to their vision a great hunger for the word of God in 
allthe world. That would, indeed, be a joyful prospect for 
all the Christians. This prospect held out by the Jerusalem 
prophets was then taken up by the prophets of the Church of 
Antioch (xiii. 1 ff.). The command of the Holy Ghost, 
“Separate me Barnabas and Saul for the work whereunto I 
have called them” (xiii. 2), is the obvious inference to be 
drawn from the prophecy of Agabus. As such a great famine 
is to come over all the earth, messengers are to be sent out to 
satisfy the desire of the Gentile world. This was, according to 
the account of the main source of Acts, the beginning of the 
mission to the Gentiles, which started from Antioch. 

The statements in Acts (chaps. xiii. and xiv.) implying that 
first of all Barnabas and Paul joined in the missionary work 
are indirectly confirmed by Paul in Gal. ii. For the reason of 
their journey to Jerusalem in order to plead before the primitive 
community and the Twelve for the cause of a Gentile mission, 
freed from the Law, can only be sought for in the fact that 
Paul and Barnabas had a common interest in the matter, not 
only with a view to the future, but also in looking back upon 
amissionary work already done, which was not to be endangered 
or annihilated (Gal. ii. 2,5). But Paul himself gives us no 
direct information as to how and when this missionary work 
was done in partnership with Barnabas. Without Acts we 
should never have looked for his missionary work in Cyprus 
and in the Pisidian and Lycaonian cities of Asia Minor. ‘The 
hypothesis that the Lycaonian churches, which were then 
founded, are identical with the churches of Galatia, to which 
the Epistle to the Galatians is addressed, appears to me 
untenable. For, firstly, it cannot be proved that the inhabi- 
tants of Lycaonia, who belonged officially to the Roman 
province of Galatia, but did not live in the district of Galatia 
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proper, could simply be addressed as “ Galatians ” (Gal. iii, 1), 
Secondly, it is improbable that Paul, if he really did missionary 
work among the Galatians prior to the Apostolic Council at 
Jerusalem, should, at the end of Gal. i., where he refers to his 
journeys in the time before the Apostolic Council, have omitted 
to mention just the journey to the recipients of this Epistle. 
Paul shows, it is true, great preference in his Epistles for the 
official Roman names of the provinces; but the inhabitants 
of the district of Galatia proper belonged to the Roman 
province of Galatia as much as the Lycaonians. 

As to the further development of the missionary work of 
Paul, it is interesting to gather from the account which we 
possess in the main source of Acts in chaps. xiii. and xiv., and 
then in chaps. xvi. to xix., how Paul’s consciousness of his 
missionary task gradually grew and expanded. He did not 
at the very beginning determine to carry the Gospel as 
far as Illyria (Rom. xv. 19) or Rome and Spain (Rom. xv, 
23 f.). Originally his intentions were far less ambitious. 
But gradually he was driven beyond his original plans 
and purposes through Providence and impulses from above. 
From Cyprus he did not turn to the easily accessible 
cities on the western coast of Asia Minor. He penetrated 
through the very inaccessible mountains of the south of 
Asia Minor to Antioch in Pisidia, and to the cities of 
Lycaonia; that is, he avoided the cities of Hellenistic civilisa- 
tion, and brought the Gospel to “barbarians” (Rom. i. 14). 
To this proceeding he must have been induced by the con- 
viction that the human wisdom and civilisation of Hellenism 
did not imply a predisposition, but rather a hindrance for the 
Gospel (1 Cor. i. 18-29). When, therefore, after the Apostolic 
Council, he set out on another missionary journey, he was 
quite determined again to limit his activity to the inland 
provinces of Asia Minor. But now he felt himself propelled 
by impulses which he believed to come from the spirit of 
Jesus (Acts xvi. 6-8). At Troas he learnt, through a vision 
in the night, what God’s purpose was: he was to go to 
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Macedonia (xvi. 9 f.). From the cities of Macedonia, again 
and again, after having preached there the Gospel for a short 
period, he was by persecution driven to advance further. 
Fleeing from Beroea he reached Achaia (xvii. 15). The repre- 
sentation of Acts still implies his original intention of returning 
fom Corinth to Antioch in Syria as soon as he had been 
joined again by his companions whom he had left behind in 
Bercea. But when they joined him at Corinth, he had just 
fund a good opportunity of preaching the Gospel in this 
very city. And again a nocturnal vision informed him that 
agreat task awaited him at Corinth. Thus he remained there 
(xviii. 5-11). When he returned to Syria, eighteen months 
later, he could leave his Christian friends and fellow-workers, 
Aquila and Priscilla, at Ephesus (xviii. 19). They prepared 
and facilitated his subsequent work in that city, not only by 
being themselves Christian teachers, but furthermore by 
providing him with an opportunity of practising his trade. 
We know from his Epistles how much stress he laid upon 
the fact that, during his missionary work, he earned his living 
through the work of his own hands (1 Thess. ii. 9 ; 2 Thess. iii. 8; 
1 Cor. ix. 15-18). Therefore the choice of the towns where 
he stayed in his missionary work, and the length of his stay, 
depended always on whether he found any opportunity of 
practising his trade. From Ephesus he turned his thoughts 
to Rome (Acts xix. 21). We know from the second Epistle 
to the Corinthians (x. 13-16) that previously he had considered 
it the will of God to carry the Gospel as far as Achaia. But 
when this task was accomplished (Rom. xv. 19) he aimed at 
higher and greater things: Rome—and Rome as an inter- 
mediate station on the way to Spain (Rom. xv. 23, 28). 
Very interesting and instructive, then, is what Acts tells us 
concerning the so-called “ devout” in the early days of Apostolic 
Christianity. They were Gentiles who sympathised with 
the religious conceptions, the spiritual monotheism, and the 
high standing of ethics upheld by the Judaism of their day. 
They even joined in the services of the synagogue, but did 
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not accept circumcision, and therefore remained “Gentiles” 
to the Jewish mind. Paul nowhere in his letters intimates 
that some of the members of his churches have previously 
stood in this peculiar relation to Judaism. But nevertheless 
it is extremely probable that the author of Acts is correct 
in repeatedly showing that these “devout” were particularly 
susceptible to the teaching of Paul, and everywhere formed the 
nucleus of his Gentile-Christian communities (xiii. 16, 42-48 « 
xiv. 1, xvi. 14, xvii. 4, xvill. 4, 7). Whatever had appeared 
to them to be noble and attractive in Judaism, these men 
rediscovered in the Messianic faith proclaimed by Paul, in a 
higher degree, and free from the limitations of Jewish national 
laws and customs. For the sake of these “devout,” Paul in 
all probability retained the practice of going to the Synagogue 
on the Sabbath day whenever he came to a new city. He 
sought to form a connection with these Gentile elements that 
were most predisposed to receive his gospel. 

It is in Acts that we can still see that the laws by which 
the relation of these Gentile “devout” to the Jewish syna- 
gogue was regulated, became the model of a rule which 
was to regulate the relation between the non-Jewish and the 
Jewish members in the Christian communities. This was an 
extremely difficult matter if, on the one hand, it was admitted 
that Gentiles could become real members of the Christian 
community without circumcision ; and, on the other hand, the 
Jewish Christians were bound to continue in their observance 
of the whole Mosaic Law. ‘This was the real meaning of the 
agreement which, according to Gal. ii, Paul and Barnabas 
made with the “Pillars” of the primitive Church: the 
* Pillars” acknowledged the Gentile-mission of Paul as com- 
manded by God, and Paul acknowledged that Peter also was 
called to his apostleship of circumcision by God (Gal. ii. 7, 9). 
This implied, of course, that men born as Jews were to 
continue, even as Christians, in the observance of the Mosaic 
Law. But if Christians of both kinds, having such a divergent 
attitude towards the Ceremonial Law, met at the same place 
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there were sure to be conflicts. Those born Jews, because 
they were pledged to continue their observance of the Law, 
would have to avoid contact with the uncircumcised. And 
till they had to acknowledge them as members of the same 
Lord and as sharing in the same Messianic salvation. To 
remove part at least of this difficulty, the Apostolic Council 
made the decision of which we are informed in Acts xv. 

According to Acts, James proposed that the Gentile 
Christians should be free from the Law, excepting only those 
ceremonial restrictions which were laid down in Leviticus xvii. 
and xviii. for “ strangers ” dwelling among the children of Israel 
(Acts xv. 19 f.). And this proposal was accepted (xv. 22-29). 
As we saw previously, this account does not go back to the 
main source of Acts. But still the author did not freely 
invent it. That he made use of some fixed tradition we can 
see from the remarkable form in which the address of the 
Apostles’ letter is given. It runs: “To the brethren which 
are of the Gentiles in Antioch and Syria and Cilicia” (Acts xv. 
28). Now, as the author of Acts apparently presupposes, later 
on, that the decision of the Council was intended for ail the 
Gentile Christians in general (xvi. 4, xxi. 25), he would 
certainly have prefixed a wmiversalistic address to it, if he 
himself had formulated the wording. The fact that he limited 
the address to Syria and Cilicia proves that he was influenced 
by some fixed tradition. This older tradition concerning the 
Apostolic Council may be considered to have contained some 
truth. It did not stand in a flagrant contrast to the statements 
of Gal. ii. 

The decision of the Council need not be interpreted 
as demanding that the Gentile Christians should observe 
at least a part of the Ceremonial Law in order to share the 
salvation offered by the Messiah. It may rather mean that 
the Gentile Christians, for the sake of the Jewish Christians 
who lived among them and were rigidly bound to observe 
the Mosaic Law, should observe the rules which the “devout” 
had to observe, according to Lev. xvii. and xviii., in order to 
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be admitted to the Synagogue. For if the Gentile Christians 
did so, the Jewish Christians could at least join the Gentile 
Christians in certain acts of worship without violating their 
own legal duties. Ifthe apostolic decision had this meaning, 
it was not a rejection or limitation of Paul’s Gospel that the 
grace of God is obtainable by all men through faith, for the 
sake of Christ, without the works of the law. It merely de- 
manded regard for the conscience of the Jewish Christians 
which was still bound by the law. And that Paul himself 
practised and demanded of his converts such regard for the 
conscience of others, even if it were narrow and weak, we can 
show from many of his Epistles (1 Cor. viii. 7-18, ix. 19-22, 
x. 23-33; Rom. xiv. 13-28). 

The decision was not a “new imposition” which was laid 
upon Paul and his Gentile-Christian converts (Gal. ii. 6); 
for the nucleus of these churches consisted of these very 
“devout” who, already before they knew of Paul, were 
accustomed to observe these restrictions out of regard for the 
Jews. It must have been a matter of frequent experience for 
Paul and his communities that the contact with these “ devout” 
was for the law-abiding Jews and Jewish Christians a far easier 
matter than their relations with other uncircumcised people. 

Of course, even the decision of the Apostles did not com- 
pletely solve the difficult problem. We can gather from the 
story of Cornelius that the contact of law-abiding Jews with 
the so-called “devout” did not go so far as to allow the Jews 
to enter their houses and partake of the same food (xi. 3). 
That was, indeed, a great barrier for the Christians, whose 
common meals had a religious character, indicating their 
belonging to the one Master as well as their own community 
of love! In a predominantly Gentile-Christian community 
the individual Jewish Christians who felt themselves bound 
to observe the Mosaic Law, had at meals to sit apart from 
their brethren in Christ. This was intolerable in the long 
run. Wecan easily understand that Peter, coming to Antioch, 
at first set aside the legal restriction and ate with the Gentiles. 
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But we can also understand that other Christians, who had 
come from Jerusalem to Antioch, should, on legalistic grounds, 
have formed a separate table. And we can also understand 
fom a psychological point of view that Peter should have 
begun to waver as to whether he should join the table of the 
brethren who were Judaists, or daily make himself unclean 
by eating with the Gentile Christians (Gal. ii. 11-14). 

There was only one correct solution to such conflicts. 
It lay along the lines of the Gospel of Jesus, of Stephen, and 
of Paul. Those born Jews, who had become Christians, had 
to recognise that all the external observance of the Cere- 
monial Law, to which they clung piously, was not a real 
merit, but a limitation of the Jewish religion, and that the 
disciples of the Messiah had the liberty and the duty to 
overstep this limit. 

For reasons such as the foregoing I am of opinion that 
Acts contains a great deal of valuable historical material 
supplementing the statements of Paul. Modern criticism is 
far from leading to a contempt of Acts. It aims only at a 
just appreciation and application of the various materials con- 
tained in this book. I hope I may have succeeded in giving 
the impression that the recent investigations in Acts are not 
without interest and profit. 

H. H. WENDT. 


JENA. 
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MIRACLES AND CHRISTIANITY, 
Tue Rev. G. W. WADE, D.D. 


Ir is often maintained by conservative theologians that those 
who question the accounts of the miracles in the New Testa- 
ment, yet at the same time seek to defend faith in God asa 
moral and spiritual Power behind the universe, and in Christ 
as the highest revelation of God, occupy an untenable position. 
For it is contended that a non-miraculous Christianity is 
inconsistent with belief in a Personal Spirit as the maker and 
absolute controller of Nature, and is compatible only with a 
view of the world as a closed system of undeviating law, 
mechanically determined throughout. A belief in miracles (it 
is implied) is the only safeguard against materialism ; apart 
from it there cannot logically be any faith in God as the 
master, and not merely the meaning, of Nature,’ or in man as 
endowed with freewill and accountable for his actions. The 
dilemma is a serious one, if there is really no third alternative. 
For whilst the postulate of the natural sciences that the reign 
of physical law is universal makes belief in such miracles as are 
alleged to have been wrought on inanimate Nature very diff 
cult, and whilst New Testament criticism is weakening the 
evidence for many of the miracles that are recorded, the loss of 
faith in God’s supremacy and in man’s responsibility would, if 
actually involved, produce moral bankruptcy. It may, how- 
ever, be questioned whether the dilemma is a real one. And 
in this paper it is attempted to show that, even if it be held 


1 See J. N. Figgis, Antichrist and Other Sermons (1913), p. 226. 
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that of all the wonders reported to have been worked by 
Christ, only the cures of diseased persons are sufficiently 
credible, and that these were not strictly miraculous, neverthe- 
less supporters of such a position can yet avoid the conse- 
quences which are represented as inevitable. 

But before it is essayed to establish such a thesis, it seems 
desirable to notice briefly how recent criticism has affected the 
evidence for the New Testament miracles. A change in the 
way of approaching the subject has resulted, in particular, 
from the discussion of the Synoptic problem. It was formerly 
usual to treat the New Testament records as being of more or 
less equal value as witnesses for the miracles; and if the 
reality of the miracles related was challenged, they were dealt 
with en bloc. But this procedure is no longer possible. It 
has come to be recognised that the gospels do not all stand on 
the same level in respect of historical worth. The writer of St 
John is admitted on all hands to have subordinated the recital 
of what the Founder of Christianity actually did and said to a 
particular. view of the import of His deeds and words. St 
Luke and the writer of St Matthew can be shown to have 
used the gospel of St Mark (either in its present or in a more 
original form). Consequently an inquiry mto the credibility 
of the Gospel miracles naturally has to start with those related 
by St Mark, who is our earliest and best authority.” 

Now, if the miracles of the Gospel are considered in the 
light of the earliest evidence forthcoming for them, it must be 
allowed that by the evangelist whose priority is undisputed 
they are given great prominence. St Mark’s gospel, unlike 
the others, is a record of action rather than of discourse ; and 
the total impression which it conveys of our Lord’s history is 
that of a series of wonders wrought not only upon human 
beings, but also upon inanimate Nature. Christ is there repre- 


' Consideration of our Lord’s Resurrection is here expressly excluded, 
* The few miracles contained in the source (also employed by St Matthew 


and St Luke) usually denoted by the symbol Q are here disregarded for the 
sake of brevity. 
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sented as not merely curing diseases such as paralysis, hemor. 
rhage, deafness, dumbness, blindness, and “ possession,” but 
likewise as stilling a tempest, multiplying food, walking on 
water, and raising the dead to life. In fact, the gospel which 
criticism regards as being nearer to the actual events of our 
Lord’s life than any other is, if anything, relatively fuller of 
miracle than the rest. And if it is sought to penetrate 
behind St Mark to the authority whom he followed, there js 
reason to believe that he derived much information from an eye- 
witness of Christ’s ministry. St Mark himself was not an 
apostle, and probably never came in contact with our Lord. 
But according to a well-known statement quoted by Eusebius 
from Papias,’ he acted as the interpreter of St Peter, and 
reproduced his reminiscences. This is confirmed by the fact 
that most of the incidents recorded in his gospel are such as 
St Peter could have witnessed. Accordingly, so far as one 
source upon which St Mark’s gospel draws can be determined 
with probability, it may be maintained that, in respect of 
honesty of purpose and fulness of opportunity, that source is 
deserving of confidence. 

But our trust in St Mark’s reports of the miracles, which 
is created both by the relative earliness of his date and the 
excellence of the authority that he used, is bound to be 
qualified when account is taken of certain features observable 
in the transmission of the Gospel history, and the attitude 
towards the miraculous which both his authority and himself 
cannot but have entertained. For, firstly, a comparison 
between St Mark and the other synoptists who used his 
gospel shows that, even though the latter had a written docu- 
ment before them, they did not hesitate to diverge from it; 
so that it may be inferred that where a writer had no written 
source to draw upon, but merely oral narratives (as was almost 
certainly the case with St Mark), his divergences from the 
original tradition would be at least as great. And, secondly, 
inasmuch as both the apostles and the reporters of their testi- 

1 Eusebius, H.E£., iii. 39. 
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mony lived in an age and land which had a very different 
enception of natural law from that prevailing now, their 
explanation of a marvellous event could not fail to vary 
fom any that would be given by scientific observers at the 
present time.’ 

The departures from St Mark which are discernible in the 
later evangelists are not confined to the report of our Lord’s 
acts, but extend to the accounts of His discourses. An 
illustration of the latter kind is furnished by the narrative of 
the dialogue between our Lord and the rich young man. 
The account of St Mark (with whom St Luke agrees) is most 
materially altered in St Matthew; and it is impossible to 
suppose that the alteration is due to better information, but 
that it has been occasioned by the feeling that the language 
attributed to our Lord by the earliest evangelist was in- 
appropriate to Him.” And it is doubtless to similar motives 
(such as the desire to make the acts described more congruous 
with an elevated view of our Lord’s Person) that the variations 
in St Matthew’s and St Luke’s accounts of some of the miracles 
must be assigned. Thus, whilst St Mark states that Christ 
healed many that were sick at Capernaum, both St Matthew 
and St Luke relate that He healed all. St Matthew repre- 
sents two demoniacs as cured at Gerasa (or Gadara), and two 
blind men at Jericho, instead of one sufferer at each place 
(as St Mark). St Luke introduces a remarkable addition into 
the story of the cutting off of the ear of Malchus ; for whereas 
both the other synoptists, as well as St John, only mention 
that the ear was severed, the third evangelist states that our 
Lord healed it. ‘These examples are enough to illustrate the 
freedom with which the narrative of St Mark has been treated by 
his successors.’ From them it is apparent that the later writers 
have in certain respects heightened the miracles recorded in 


1 Cf. Sanday in Hastings, D.B., ii. 625. 

* Cf. Burkitt, The Gospel History and its Transmission, pp. 17, 18. 

* The subject is dealt with in detail by J. M. Thompson, Miracles in the 
New Testament, pp. 59 f., 78 f. 
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the earliest gospel. But it is difficult to suppose that the 
tendency to enhance the miraculous began with St Matthew 
and St Luke. For St Mark himself, though prior to these, 
is yet separated by a considerable interval (thirty or forty 
years) from the termination of our Lord’s life. Consequently, 
unless it can be assumed that St Mark was very differently 
constituted from his fellow-evangelists, it may reasonably be 
suspected that he was as little free as they from the tendency 
to magnify, in the direction of increased marvel, the informa- 
tion that reached him respecting our Lord’s works, especially 
if, unlike them, he was dependent on stories transmitted orally 
and unchecked by any document. 

And if we attempt to realise the conditions of mind under 
which the earliest narratives were framed, it is impossible to 
resist the conclusion that they favoured the production of 
miracle stories. It is clear from an examination of the Old 
Testament that the writers of it classed as miracles many 
events that we should consider due to the normal operation 
of natural forces; and there is no reason to doubt that the 
Jews of our Lord’s day shared the same tendency. Regarding 
everything that happened as the work of God, and having 
an inadequate conception of the uniformities of Nature, they 
were little likely, in the presence of anything that seemed to 
them to exhibit more than ordinary indications of Divine 
agency, to distinguish between what was explicable by 
secondary causes and what was not. And in proportion as 
the disciples of our Lord became convinced that He was the 
expected Messiah, it is well-nigh inconceivable that even the 
earliest reports of His acts should have been devoid of an 
element of marvel. If modern scientific investigators have 
to exercise the greatest caution lest they should discover what 
they are looking for, it is certainly probable that in the first 
century enthusiastic followers of Christ, when attending their 
Lord in the course of His ministry, would see what they 
expected to see. In seeking, therefore, to estimate the value 
of the miracle stories in the gospels, we have to allow not 
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only for the difficulty which, in the first century a.pD., pious 
minds would have in reporting accurately what they had 
been told, but also for the difficulty which the original 
witnesses would experience in observing accurately what 
really occurred. 

And these antecedent doubts as to whether our Lord’s 
works of wonder may not have been less miraculous than they 
are represented to have been, find corroboration in certain evi- 
dence furnished by the gospels themselves. In more than one 
passage it is made plain that the miracles described produced 
on those who had witnessed them a quite disproportionately 
small impression, if everything happened as related. Professor 
Burkitt has pointed out that after the two occasions when 
large bodies of people had been fed with a few loaves and 
fishes, and the food had proved enough and to spare, yet the 
disciples became filled with anxiety when they once more 
found themselves short of provisions. It is clear (as he says) 
that they had not been influenced by what had occurred at the 
two meals, a circumstance which would be incredible if the 
events had come to pass in the way generally supposed.’ 
Almost equally surprising is the slight impression which these 
and other miracles seem to have made upon the Pharisees. The 
latter demanded of Christ a sign from heaven, such as would 
accredit Him as the authoritative herald of the kingdom of 
God which He proclaimed.’ In view of the fact that previously 
to this the miracle of the revival from death of Jairus’ 
daughter, as well as the miracles of the feeding of the five 
thousand and of the four thousand, had been wrought, the 
demand for a sign without any reference to what Christ had 
already done (for it is scarcely likely that such wonders had 
been kept secret) is not what might be expected. It looks as 
if His actual works had not been so very far removed from what 
others could effect. And this is what is implied in one inci- 
dent. For when our Lord was charged with casting out 
devils by the help of Satan, He asked His accusers by whose 

1 Burkitt, op. cit., p. 73. 2 Mark viii. 11. 
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help their sons were wont to cast them out.’ The exorcism 
of demons (to whose presence various maladies were then 
attributed) can be explained without assuming the exercise of 
powers really miraculous. Such cures were probably instances 
of faith-healing, to be accounted for by the influence of a sane 
and strong nature over a weak and disordered one. Such an 
influence would be at its height in a gracious yet authoritative 
personality like our Lord’s. And that this, in any case, is the 
right explanation of a number of the miracles worked upon 
sick persons is rendered extremely probable by the stress laid 
upon faith as a condition of cure. It is expressly implied that 
our Saviour’s power to heal was repeatedly limited by the 
spiritual state of the sufferers. When He encountered un. 
belief, as at Nazareth, He could do no mighty works save lay 
His hands upon, and recover, a few sick folk who (it may be 
assumed) manifested the faith which the rest lacked.” 

Now, the considerations just reviewed raise the question 
not only whether there is not an unhistorical element in some 
of the narratives, but even whether Christ wrought any other 
miracles but cures in which the faith of the persons healed was 
an essential factor. It is sometimes sought to turn the edge 
of some of these considerations by reference to the testimony 
of St Paul, whose letters were composed several years before 
St Mark’s gospel was written, and whose evidence is first-hand. 
It is urged, and no doubt with justice, that St Paul believed 
that he had the power of working miracles, and had often used 
it. But he says nothing about the specific character of the 
signs and wonders and mighty works to which he refers as the 
proof of his apostleship; and in the light of what is related 
of the authority committed to the original apostles, which 
empowered them to cast out devils and to heal diseases,‘ it 
seems unnecessary to regard his words as implying more than 


1 Matt. xii. 27; Luke xi. 19. 2 Mark vi. 5, 6. 

8 So Dr Sanday, in a paper read at the Church Congress, 1912, and reported 
in The Guardian, 4th October 1912, p. 1277. 

4 Mark iii, 15 ; cf. vi. 13, Matt. x. 1. 
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ibility to work similar cures. Moreover, he appears to have 
sttached comparatively little importance even to these. Both 
inhis enumeration of the gifts of the Spirit and in his list of 
ofices in the Church, miracles and gifts of healing occupy 
quite a secondary place by the side of intellectual and spiritual 
ualities ;! and, as is well known, to the miracles of the Gospel 
(apart from the Resurrection, which is not here under discus- 
on), the apostle makes scarcely any allusion. Such silence is 
dificult to understand if he deemed them of as much moment 
ss others have done since. Accordingly, little support can be 
extracted from the Pauline epistles in arrest of the conclusion 
I that the wonders wrought by Christ did not go beyond the 
cure of mental diseases and such physical maladies as could be 
affected through the mind. 

The plausibility of this conclusion will, of course, be 
variously estimated by different people ; and it is not proposed 
to discuss it further now. ‘The object of the present paper is 
to dispute the contention that those to whom it commends 
itself are logically driven to take a materialist view of the 
world and of human history. It is here submitted that those 
who have come to think that the Nature miracles (as they 
have been termed) did not occur, are not precluded thereby 
fom retaining a spiritual faith, or from believing that God 
rally influences and controls His world. 

The reason why a belief in miracles is so warmly cherished 
by many religious minds apparently is that the miraculous 
alone, or at least most satisfactorily, vindicates the character 
of the Power behind Nature. It can scarcely be that miracles 
are valued because they witness to the existence of a Divine 
will better than the uniformities of natural law; it must be 
because they appear more plainly to attest in the Deity a good 
will. Caprice is not commonly regarded as an excellence in 
man ; and arbitrariness in the processes of Nature would of itself 
accord not better but worse with our highest idea of God than 
do the prevailing order and regularity. It is recognised that 

1 1 Cor, xii. 8-11, 28. 
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for the scientific comprehension of the physical universe the 
regulation by law of its phenomena is essential. If our reason 
is to comprehend the world, and if we are to be able to tum it 
to practical account, we must be in a position to reckon upon 
what takes place in it occurring in an invariable order, 
Natural forces, to be understood and made use of, must 
consistently work on uniform lines. But whilst the unvarying 
uniformities of physical processes thus satisfy the requirements 
of the intelligence, they frequently distress the conscience. 
Conscience looks for a moral order in God’s creation, and this 
it so often fails to detect. The mechanical operation of the 
laws governing the physical universe seems to bring about so 
many consequences which clash violently with our sense of 
what ought to be that the religious consciousness longs for the 
sacrifice of mechanical consistency to moral harmony. Evi- 
dence for miracles is accordingly welcomed because it helps 
to relieve the strain put upon faith by experience. Belief in 
their occurrence seems to make it easier to retain belief in 
the morality of God. 

Now, with the feeling that produces this unwillingness to 
relinquish belief in the Gospel miracles it is impossible not to 
have intense sympathy. Yet it may be questioned whether 
the relief thence derived by a distressed faith is very substan- 
tial. The overruling of physical laws in the interest of moral 
considerations, such as is thought to be exemplified by the 
New Testament miracles, does not seriously reduce the pro- 
blems raised by the existence in the world of so much evil. 
The miracles in question occurred within a very brief period 
of time ; they were confined to a narrow space of the earth's 
surface; and they were wrought upon a relatively small 
number of sufferers within that limited period and region. 
The total sum of the instances is, in comparison with the 
aggregate of humanity, infinitesimally insignificant. Nor is it 
apparent that those whose ills were mitigated were conspicu- 
ously deserving. Even though many of the wonders recorded 
were worked in response to faith, this was not the case with 
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i, Thus the miracles themselves are not unattended by 
noral difficulties. And inasmuch as they are related to have 
lppened at a particular date in the world’s history, they 
depend upon historical evidence alone ;' and are consequently 
tthe mercy of historical criticism. They are thus bound to 
tea rather frail stay for religious faith. If that faith is to be 
geure, it ought to be independent of so precarious an element. 
tit must be in part conditioned by the experiences of the past, 
those experiences should be not fundamentally different from 
seh as occur in the present, but capable of being confirmed 
ad corroborated by them. 

It remains, then, to consider whether faith in God can 
wbtain support from human experience apart from belief in 
tiracles. Does history afford evidence of the agency in the 
world of a Divine Power, free, intelligent, and moral, even 
though it be assumed that the laws regulating the inanimate 
world have never been interrupted? The answer here 
ventured is that in the triumphs of the human mind over 
matter, and in the triumphs of the human spirit over the 
animal passions, can be found the evidence desired. If there 
prevails in the physical universe the closed system of law 
which science postulates, yet the Author of Nature has left 
Himself scope for fresh activity in the intelligence and 
conscience of man. In the course of human history the 
face of the world has been marvellously changed. The secrets 
of Nature have been discovered, and its forces directed into 
new channels to lessen human hardships and to serve human 
needs. In this progress of research and invention there is 
evidence of a spontaneity which, as contrasted with the 
determinism visible in the material universe, is itself a miracle. 
And this aspect of man’s power of initiative is the more im- 
pressive in the case of individuals of exceptional endowments, 
who throw out fruitful ideas which the less gifted majority 
take up. But though man’s capacity to originate is super- 


The Roman Church, unlike the Protestant Churches, can cite as parallels 
modern ecclesiastical miracles. 
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natural in comparison with the mechanical processes of 
inanimate Nature, it has been a constant feature in human 
history ; so that this miracle, unlike those that have bee 
discussed, is attested by present experience as well as by past 
records. The evidence for it is as cogent for one age as for 
another; and the inference to which it points respecting the 
control of the world by its Creator is not dependent upon the 
verdict of historical inquiry. But proof of God’s aliveness (to 
use an expression of Dr Figgis’s) comes not only from human 
achievements in the fields of science and the arts, but from the 
influence of great personalities in the sphere of morality and 
religion. The ethical progress and elevation of humanity 
have been due to the inspiration caught by the mass of men 


from a few characters of rare spiritual insight and purity, | 


And supreme among these has been Jesus of Nazareth. His 
Personality, as a source of illumination and inspiration, has 
been unique in human history. Though deep obscurity 
envelops a great part of His life, and even much of His 
public ministry, yet of His influence upon the world the 
Christian society which He founded is an abiding monument, 
What He has made of men, from the apostles onwards, is 
compelling evidence of His spiritual greatness. But the 
change He has wrought is testimony to more than His own 
impressive character. It witnesses to the intervention of a 
Spiritual Power which, through the entry into the world of 
so wonderful a moral force, has promoted in a surpassing 
degree the ethical development of our race. In comparison 
with the momentous factors which the example and teaching 
of our Lord have proved to be in history, the miracles attr- 
buted to Him, even if established, must appear of secondary 
importance. And whatever view criticism may finally take of 
these reported instances wherein God is thought to have 
revealed Himself by superseding in the physical sphere 
secondary causes by an immediate act of volition, there will 
always remain the Divine self-disclosure involved in the mere 
coming among men of such a one as Christ. 
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It has indeed been argued that the entrance into the 
yorld of such a Personality might be expected to be accom- 

ied by occurrences demonstrating in a unique way the 
sovereignty of spirit over matter. Human expectations, how- 
wer, concerning any Divine course of action have been too 
often falsified to make this plea convincing. The occasion 
was, it may be granted, a critical one in the spiritual history 
of mankind. But it is clear from our Lord’s discourses, as 
reserved in the earliest records of them, that it was not by 
miracles that He chiefly sought to appeal to men. And, as 
has been shown, the actual impression made upon those who 
were present at some of the most remarkable wonders ascribed 
to Him is different from that which might have been anticipated. 
Though surprising cures of sick persons were unquestionably 
witnessed,! it was by His doctrine, and the influence exerted 
by His Personality, that His disciples were attracted and bound 
to Him. And at the present time, when the objections felt 
to miracles from the side of science are reinforced by the 
doubts arising from criticism, it seems unwise to lay stress 
upon the miraculous as the chief bulwark against materialism. 
Belief in the activity of a Divine Spirit in the world is most 
dfectively defended by pointing to the spiritual activities 
mediated through men, the best of whom have ever ascribed 
ill the good in them to a source other than themselves. 


G. W. WADE. 


St Davin’s Cottece, LAMPETER. 


1 In this connection may be noted the distinction drawn between Christ 
and John the Baptist in John x. 41. 





THE MORAL OBLIGATION TO BE 
INTELLIGENT." 


Proressor JOHN ERSKINE, 
Columbia University, New York. 


a. 


Tue disposition to consider intelligence a peril is an old 
Anglo-Saxon inheritance. Our ancestors have celebrated this 
disposition in verse and prose. Splendid as our literature is, 
it has not voiced all the aspirations of humanity, nor could it 


be expected to voice an aspiration that has not characteristi- 
cally belonged to the English race; the praise of intelligence 
is therefore not one of its characteristic glories. 


“ Be good, sweet maid, and let who will be clever.” 


Here is the startling alternative which to the English, alone 
among great nations, has been not startling but a matter of 
course. Here is the casual assumption that a choice must be 
made between goodness and intelligence ; that stupidity is first 
cousin to moral conduct, and cleverness the first step into 
mischief ; that reason and God are not on good terms with 
each other ; that the mind and the heart are rival buckets in 
the well of truth, inexorably balanced—full mind, starved 
heart—stout heart, weak head. 

Kingsley’s line is a convenient text, but to establish the 
point that English literature voices a traditional distrust of the 

1 Read before the Phi Beta Kappa Society of Amherst College, 17th April 


1913. 
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nind we must go to the masters. In Shakespeare’s plays 
there are some highly intelligent men, but they are either 
rillains or tragic victims. To be as intelligent as Richard or 
igo or Edmund seems to involve some break with goodness ; 
to be as wise as Prospero seems to imply some Faust-like 
iaffic with the forbidden world; to be as thoughtful as 
Hamlet seems to be too thoughtful to live. In Shakespeare 
the prizes of life go to such men as Bassanio, or Duke Orsino, 
ot Florizel—men of good conduct and sound character, but of 
w particular intelligence. There might, indeed, appear to be 
me general exception to this sweeping statement: Shake- 
geare does concede intelligence as a fortunate possession to 
sme of his heroines. But upon even a slight examination 
those ladies, like Portia, turn out to have been among Shake- 
geare’s Italian importations—their wit was part and parcel of 
the story he borrowed ; or, like Viola, they are English types 
of humility, patience, and loyalty, such as we find in the old 
ballads, with a bit of Euphuism added, a foreign cleverness of 
geech. After all, these are only a few of Shakespeare's 
heroines ; over against them are Ophelia, Juliet, Desdemona, 
Hero, Cordelia, Miranda, Perdita—lovable for other qualities 
than intellect,—and in a sinister group, Lady Macbeth, Cleo- 
patra, Goneril, intelligent and wicked. 

In Paradise Lost Milton attributes intelligence of the 
highest order to the devil. That this is an Anglo-Saxon 
reading of the infernal character may be shown by a reference 
tothe book of Job, where Satan is simply a troublesome body, 
and the great wisdom of the story is from the voice of God 
in the whirlwind. But Milton makes his Satan so thought- 
ful, so persistent and liberty-loving, so magnanimous, and 
God so illogical, so heartless and repressive, that many perfectly 
moral readers fear lest Milton, like the modern novelists, may 
have known good and evil, but could not tell them apart. 
It is disconcerting to intelligence that it should be God’s 
angel who cautions Adam not to wander in the earth, nor 
inquire concerning heaven’s causes and ends, and that it 
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should be Satan meanwhile who questions and explores, By 
Milton’s reckoning of intelligence the theologian and the 
scientist to-day alike take after Satan. 

If there were time, we might trace this valuation of 
intelligence through the English novel. We should see how 
often the writers have distinguished between intelligence and 
goodness, and have enlisted our affections for a kind of inexpert 
virtue. In Fielding or Swift, Thackeray or Dickens, the hero 
of the English novel is a well-meaning blunderer who in the 
last chapter is temporarily rescued by the grace of God from 
the mess he has made of his life. Unless he also dies in the 
last chapter, he will probably need rescue again. The dear 
woman whom the hero marries is, with a few notable ex- 
ceptions, rather less intelligent than himself. When David 
Copperfield marries Agnes, his prospects of happiness, to the 
eyes of intelligence, look not very exhilarating. Agnes has 
more sense than Dora, but it is not even for that slight dis- 
tinction that we must admire her; her great qualities are 
of the heart—patience, humility, faithfulness. These are the 
qualities also of Thackeray’s good heroines, like Laura or 
Lady Castlewood. Beatrice Esmond and Becky Sharp, both 
highly intelligent, are of course a bad lot. 

No less significant is the kind of emotion the English 
novelist invites towards his secondary or lower-class heroes— 
towards Mr Boffin in Our Mutual Friend, for example, or 
Harry Foker in Pendennis. These characters amuse us, and 
we feel pleasantly superior to them, but we agree with the 
novelist that they are wholly admirable in their station. Yet 
if a Frenchman—let us say Balzac—were presenting such 
types, he would make us feel, as in Pére Goriot or Eugéme 
Grandet, not only admiration for the stable, loyal nature, but 
also deep pity that such goodness should be so tragically 
bound in unintelligence or vulgarity. This comparison of 
racial temperaments helps us to understand ourselves. We 
may continue the method at our leisure. What would 
Socrates have thought of Mr Pickwick, or the Vicar of 
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Wakefield, or David Copperfield, or Arthur Pendennis? 
for that matter, would he have felt admiration or pity for 
Colonel Newcome ? 


II. 


I hardly need caution you that this is not an adequate 
acount of English literature. Let me hasten to say that I 
know you are resenting this somewhat cavalier handling of 
the noble writers you love. You probably are wondering 
how I can expect to increase your love of literature by such 
unsympathetic remarks. But just now I am not concerned 
about your love of literature; I take it for granted, and use 
itas an instrument to prod you with. If we love Shakespeare 
aid Milton and Scott and Dickens and Thackeray, and yet 
do not know what qualities their books hold out for our 
admiration, then—let me say it as delicately as possible—our 
admiration is not discriminating; and if we neither have 
discrimination nor are disturbed by our lack of it, then perhaps 
that wise man could not list intelligence among our virtues. 
Certainly it would be but a silly account of English literature 
to say only that it set little store by the things of the mind. 
I am aware that for the sake of my argument I have ex- 
aggerated, by insisting upon only one aspect of English 
literature. But our history betrays a peculiar warfare between 
character and intellect, such as to the Greek, for example, 
would have been incomprehensible. The great Englishman, 
like the most famous Greeks, had intelligence as well as 
character, and was at ease with them both. But whereas 
the notable Greek seems typical of his race, the notable 
Englishman usually seems an exception to his own people, 
and is often best appreciated in other lands. What is more 
singular—in spite of the happy combination in himself of 
character and intelligence, he often fails to recognise the value 
of that combination in his neighbours. When Shakespeare por- 
trayed such amateurish statesmen as the Duke in Measure for 


Measure, Burleigh was guiding Elizabeth's empire, and Francis 
Vou, XII.—No, 1. 12 
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Bacon was soon to be King James’s counsellor. 1t was the 
young Milton who pictured the life of reason in L Allegro 
and J/ Penseroso, the most spiritual fruit of philosophy in 
Comus ; and when he wrote his epic he was probably England’s 
most notable example of that intellectual inquiry and inde- 
pendence which in his great poem he discouraged. There 
remain several well-known figures in our literary history who 
have both possessed and believed in intelligence—Byron and 
Shelley in what seems our own day, Edmund Spenser before 


Shakespeare’s time. England has more or less neglected all | 


three, but they must in fairness be counted to her credit, 
Some excuse might be offered for the neglect of Byron and 
Shelley by a nation that likes the proprieties; but the gentle 
Spenser, the noblest philosopher and most chivalrous gentle- 
man in our literature, seems to be unread only because he 
demands a mind as well as a heart used to high things. 

This will be sufficient qualification of any disparagement of 
English literature; no people and no literature can be great 
that are not intelligent, and England has produced not only 
statesmen and scientists of the first order, but also poets in 
whom the soul was fitly mated with a lofty intellect. But I 
am asking you to reconsider your reading in history and 
fiction, to reflect whether our race has usually thought highly 
of the intelligence by which it has been great ; I suggest these 
non-intellectual aspects of our literature as commentary upon 
my question—and all this with the hope of pressing upon you 
the question as to what you think of intelligence. 

Those of us who frankly prefer character to intelligence 
are therefore not without precedent. If we look beneath the 
history of the English people, beneath the ideas expressed in 
our literature, we find in the temper of our remotest ancestors 
a certain bias which still prescribes our ethics and still pre- 
judices us against the mind. The beginnings of our conscience 
can be geographically located. It began in the German 
forests, and it gave its allegiance not to the intellect but to 
the will. Whether or not the severity of life in a hard climate 
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aised the value of that persistence by which alone life could 
le preserved, the Germans as Tacitus knew them, and the 
sxons as they landed in England, held as their chief virtue 
that will-power which makes character. For craft or 
drtegy they had no use; they were already a bull-dog 
nce; they liked fighting, and they liked best to settle the 
matter hand to hand. The admiration for brute force, which 
uturally accompanied this ideal of self-reliance, drew with it 
ss naturally a certain moral sanction. A man was as good as 
lis word, and he was ready to back up his word with a blow. 
NoGerman, Tacitus says, would enter into a treaty of public 
or private business without his sword in his hand. When this 
emphasis upon the will became a social emphasis, it gave the 
direction to ethical feeling. Honour lay in a man’s integrity, 
inhis willingness and ability to keep his word ; therefore the 
man became more important than his word or deed. Words 
and deeds were then easily interpreted, not in terms of absolute 
good and evil, but in terms of the man behind them. The 
deeds of a bad man were bad; the deeds of a good man were 
good. Fielding wrote Tom Jones to show that a good man 
sometimes does a bad action, consciously or unconsciously, 
and a bad man sometimes does good, intentionally or un- 
intentionally. From the fact that Z'om Jones is still popularly 
supposed to be as wicked as it is coarse, we may judge that 
Fielding did not convert all his readers. Some progress 
certainly has been made: we do not insist that the more 
sintly of two surgeons shall operate on us for appendicitis. 
But as a race we seem as far as possible from realising that an 
action can intelligently be called good only if it contributes to 
a good end; that it is the moral obligation of an intelligent 
creature to find out as far as possible whether a given action 
leads to a good or bad end ; and that any system of ethics that 
excuses him from that obligation is vicious. If I give you 
poison, meaning to give you wholesome food, I have—to say 
the least—not done a good act; and unless I intend to throw 
overboard all pretence to intelligence, I must feel some 
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responsibility for that trifling neglect to find out whether 
what I gave you was food or poison. 

Obvious as the matter is in this academic illustration, jt 
ought to have been still more obvious in Matthew Arnold's 
famous plea for culture. The purpose of culture, he said, js 
“to make reason and the will of God prevail.” This formula 
he quoted from an Englishman. Differently stated, the 
purpose of culture, he said, is “to make an intelligent being 
yet more intelligent.” This formula he borrowed from a 
Frenchman. The basis culture must have in character, the 
English resolution to make reason and the will of God prevail, 
Arnold took for granted; no man ever set a higher price on 
character—so far as character by itself will go. But he spent 
his life trying to sow a little suspicion that before we can 
make the will of God prevail we must find out what is the will 
of God. 

I doubt if Arnold taught us much. He merely embar- 
rassed us temporarily. Our race has often been so embarrassed 
when it has turned a sudden corner and come upon intelli- 
gence. Charles Kingsley himself, who would rather be good 
than clever,—and had his wish,—was temporarily embarrassed 
when in the consciousness of his own upright character he 
publicly called Newman a liar. Newman happened to be 
intelligent as well as good, and Kingsley’s discomfiture is well 
known. But we discovered long ago how to evade the sudden 
embarrassments of intelligence. “Toll for the brave,” sings 
the poet for those who went down in the Royal George. 
They were brave. But he might have sung, “ Toll for the 
stupid.” In order to clean the hull, brave Kempenfelt and his 
eight hundred heroes took the serious risk of laying the vessel 
well over on its side, while most of the crew were below. 
Having made the error, they all died bravely ; and our memory 
passes easily over the lack of a virtue we never did think much 
of, and dwells on the English virtues of courage and discipline. 
So we forget the shocking blunder of the charge of the Light 
Brigade, and proudly sing the heroism of the victims. Lest 
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we flatter ourselves that this trick of defence has departed with 
our fathers—this reading of stupidity in terms of the tragic 
courage that endures its results—let us reflect that recently, 
after full warning, we drove a ship at top speed through a field 
of icebergs. When we were thrilled to read how superbly 
those hundreds died, in the great English way, a man pointed 
out that they did indeed die in the English way, and that our 
pride was therefore ill-timed ; that all that bravery was wasted ; 
that the tragedy was in the shipwreck of intelligence. That 
discouraging person was an Irishman. 


IIT. 


I have spoken of our social inheritance as though it were 
entirely English. Once more let me qualify my terms. Even 
those ancestors of ours who never left Great Britain were heirs 
of many civilisations—Roman, French, Italian, Greek. With 
each world-tide some love of pure intelligence was washed up 
on English shores, and enriched the soil, and here and there 
the old stock marvelled at its own progeny. But to America, 
much as we may sentimentally deplore it, England seems 
destined to be less and less the source of culture, of religion 
and learning. Our land assimilates all races ; with every ship 
in the harbour our old English ways of thought must crowd a 
little closer to make room for a new tradition. If some of us 
do not greatly err, these newcomers are chiefly driving to the 
wall our inherited criticism of the intellect. As surely as the 
severe northern climate taught our forefathers the value of the 
will, the social conditions from which these new citizens have 
escaped have taught them the power of the mind. They differ 
from each other, but against the Anglo-Saxon they are con- 
federated in a Greek love of knowledge, in a Greek assurance 
that sin and misery are the fruit of ignorance, and that to know 
is to achieve virtue. They join forces at once with that earlier 
arrival from Greece, the scientific spirit, which like all the 
emigrants has done our hard work and put up with our 
contempt. Between this rising host that follow intelligence, 
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and the old camp that put their trust in a stout heart, a firm 
will, and a strong hand, the fight is on. Our college men will 
be in the thick of it. If they do not take sides, they will at 
least be battered in the scuffle. At this moment they are 
readily divided into those who wish to be men—whatever 
that means—and those who wish to be intelligent men, and 
those who, unconscious of blasphemy or humour, prefer not to 
be intelligent but to do the will of God. 

When we consider the nature of the problems to be solved 
in our day, it seems—to many of us, at least—that these un. 
English arrivals are correct, that intelligence is the virtue we 
particularly need. Courage and steadfastness we cannot do 
without, so long as two men dwell on the earth ; but it is time 
to discriminate in our praise of these virtues. If you want to 
get out of prison, what you need is the key to the lock. If 
you cannot get that, have courage and steadfastness. Perhaps 
the modern world has got into a kind of prison, and what is 
needed is the key to the lock. If none of the old virtues 
exactly fits, why should it seem ignoble to admit it? England 
for centuries has got on better by sheer character than some 
other nations by sheer intelligence, but there is after all a 
relation between the kind of problem and the means we should 
select to solve it. Not all problems are solved by will-power. 
When England overthrew Bonaparte, it was not his intelli- 
gence she overthrew ; the contest involved other things besides 
intelligence, and she wore him out in the matter of physical 
endurance. The enemy that comes to her as a visible host or 
armada she can still close with and throttle ; but when the foe 
arrives as an arrow that flieth by night, what avail the old 
sinews, the old stoutness of heart! We Americans face the 
same problems, and are too much inclined to oppose to them 
similar obsolete armour. We make a moral issue of an 
economic or social question, because it seems ignoble to admit 
it is simply a question for intelligence. We use oratory, like 
the medicine-man, and invoke our hereditary divinities, when 
the patient needs only a little quiet, or permission to get out 
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ofbed. We applaud those leaders who warm to their work— 
who, when they cannot open a door, threaten to kick itin. In 
the philosopher’s words, we curse the obstacles of life as though 
they were devils. But they are not devils. ‘They are obstacles. 
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IV. 


Perhaps my question as to what you think of intelligence 
has been pushed far enough. But I cannot leave the subject 
yithout a confession of faith. 

None of the reasons here suggested will quite explain the 
true worship of intelligence, whether we worship it as the 
sientific spirit, or as scholarship, or as any other reliance upon 
the mind. We really seek intelligence not for the answers it 
may suggest to the problems of life, but because we believe it 
is life—not for aid in making the will of God prevail, but 
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haps jg because we believe it is the will of God. We love it, as we 
at ig @ love virtue, for its own sake, and we believe it is only virtue’s 
rtues § other and more precise name. We believe that the virtues 





wait upon intelligence—literally wait, in the history of the 
race, Whatever is elemental in man—love, hunger, fear— 
has obeyed from the beginning the discipline of intelligence. 
We are told that to kill one’s aging parents was once a 
demonstration of solicitude; about the same time, men 
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sical telligence has directed them to other ends. If we no longer 





hang the thief or flog the schoolboy, it is not that we think 
less harshly of theft or laziness, but that intelligence has found 
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old a better road to honesty and enterprise. 
the We believe that even in religion, in the most intimate 
lem toom of the spirit, intelligence long ago proved itself the 





master-virtue. Its inward office from the beginning was to 







an 
mit decrease fear and increase opportunity ; its outward effect was 
ike to rob the altar of its sacrifice and the priest of his mysteries. 
hen Little wonder that from the beginning the disinterestedness of 





the accredited custodians of all temples has been tested by the 
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kind of welcome they gave to intelligence. How many hers. 
tombs were offered on more shores than that of Aulis, by 
seamen waiting for a favourable wind, before intelligence found 
out a boat that could tack! The altar was deserted, the 
religion revised—fear of the uncontrollable changing into 
delight in the knowledge that is power. We contemplate 
with satisfaction the law by which in our long history one 
religion has driven out another, as one hypothesis supplants 
another in astronomy or mathematics. The faith that needs 
the fewest altars wins, the hypothesis that leaves least un- 
explained, the intelligence that changes the largest number 
of fears into opportunities. 

We believe this beneficent operation of intelligence was 
swerving not one degree from its ancient course when under 
the name of the scientific spirit it once more laid its influence 
upon religion. If the shock here seemed too violent, if the 
purpose of intelligence here seemed to be not revision but 
contradiction, it was only because religion was invited to 
digest an unusually large amount of intelligence all at once. 
Moreover, it is not certain that devout people were more 
shocked by Darwinism than the pious mariners were by the 
first boat that could tack. Perhaps the sacrifices were not 
abandoned all at once. 

But the lover of intelligence must be patient with those 
who cannot readily share his passion. Some pangs the mind 
will inflict upon the heart. It is a mistake to think that men 
are united by elemental affections. Our affections divide 
us. We strike roots in immediate time and space, and fall 
in love with our locality, the customs and the language in 
which we were brought up. Intelligence unites us with 
mankind, by leading us in sympathy to other times, other 
places, other customs ; but first the prejudiced roots of affection 
must be pulled up. These are the old pangs of intelligence, 
which still comes to set a man at variance against his father, 
saying, “ He that loveth father or mother more than me, is 
not worthy of me.” 
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Yet, if intelligence begins in a pang, it proceeds to a vision. 
Through measureless time its office has been to make of life 
an opportunity, to make goodness articulate, to make virtue 
afact. In history at least, if not yet in the individual, Plato's 
fith has come true, that sin is but ignorance, and knowledge 
and virtue are one. But all that intelligence has accomplished 
dwindles in comparison with the vision it suggests and warrants. 
Beholding this long liberation of the human spirit, we 
foresee, in every new light of the mind, one unifying mind, 
wherein the human race shall know its destiny and proceed 
to it with satisfaction, as an idea moves to its proper con- 
dusion; we conceive of intelligence at last as the infinite 
order, wherein man, when he enters it, shall find himself. 

Meanwhile he continues to find his virtues by successive 
insights into his needs. Let us cultivate insight. 

“O Wisdom of the Most High, 
That reachest from the beginning to the end, 


And dost order all things in strength and grace, 
Teach us now the way of understanding.” 


JOHN ERSKINE. 


New York. 











DISCUSSIONS 


N.B.—The contributions under this heading refer to matters previously 
treated in the “Hibbert Journal.” Reviews of books are not open 
to discussion. Criticism of any article will, as a rule, be limited to a 
single issue of the Journal. The discussion ends with a reply from 
the original writer.—Ed. 


DOES CONSCIOUSNESS “EVOLVE”? A REPLY TO 
Proressorn MUIRHEAD. 


(Hibbert Journal, April 1913, p, 521, and July, p. 878.) 


Tue familiar difficulty which I find in the theory of an evolving conscious- 
ness, as expounded by the Cairds, Wallace, Green, Lord Haldane, Ritchie, 
and others of the same school, is that it seems to me to render History 
a priori impossible. Or, if History be accepted as a fact, it is left unintel- 
ligible, and experience, so far as its form is historical, is unexplained. To 
reveal this difficulty in its various forms was the object of my article in 
the April Hibbert. 

I pointed out in general terms that an unsolved antinomy between 
timeless Logic and History in time runs through all these expositions, 
which burdens them with the difficulties of dualism, and is only sup- 
pressed by a number of verbal devices, such as bidding us “translate” 
time into eternity—which, of course, would be a mis-translation. Then I 
sought to emphasise the difficulty by bringing the theory face to face with 
facts. The principle of an evolving consciousness being logical, as alleged, 
I asked for an explanation of the admitted “slowness” of this principle in 
fulfilling its programme, not being able to understand why Logic, and that 
self-conscious Logic, should take time to do its work, so that we have to 
wait for its results. I also mentioned instances, as that of the Solomon 
Islanders, where the Logic of self-consciousness seemed to be arrested 
altogether. And finally I cited the instance of Mr Herbert Spencer, 
whose consciousness, though very wide awake about these matters, paid 
no heed to the programme of its evolution as laid down by the Hegelians, 
obstinately refusing to make that “return upon itself” required by the 
“immanent logic,” from which we are assured there is no escape. In 
regard to this last instance, I suggested that it would be a good thing if 
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the Hegelians spent a little less time in refuting Mr Spencer, and a little 
more in accounting for him. 

These difficulties are set aside by Professor Muirhead—than whom I 
wuld not wish for a more courteous critic—as no business of his. ‘ These,” 
he says, “it is the work of the historian to explain,” thereby ignoring my 
entral difficulty, which is that under the theory in question there would 
eno history, and no historians to explain why there was none. 

But with all respect I venture to think that Dr Muirhead will have to 
shoulder these problems himself. Indeed, it is only when face to face with 
the actual facts of history to which I have referred that he calls upon the 
historian to relieve him of their explanation. When at a distance from 
the facts he makes a number of general statements which are evidently 
intended to throw light on the matter. “Just as in inference,” he says, 
we have a principle of logical coherence, itself timeless, working in a 
psychical medium under the form of time, so in mental life in general we 
have always the two factors of the actual thoughts, feelings, volitions 
(italics mine) of the particular stage of development and the pressure of the 
ideal. . . . In knowledge, ethics, art, politics, religion it is all the same.” 

This means, I suppose, that the actual history of the human mind, with 
sich incidents as that of the Solomon Islanders and Herbert Spencer, is 
not a result of the “immanent logic” of consciousness acting alone, but is 
rather a joint product of the interaction of this principle with the psychical 
medium, the thoughts, feelings, volitions, current in the age. Any arrests, 
retardations, retrogressions, or recalcitrancies that may be observed in the 
fulfilment of the evolutionary programme, as it would be under the purely 
logical principle, are thus to be set down to the modifying action of this 
psychical medium, which consists of the thoughts, feelings, and volitions of 
the particular stage of development in question. Elsewhere Dr Muirhead 
extends the psychical medium by the inclusion of “ignorance or prejudice 
or want of proper stimulus from without”; and he goes so far as to increase 
the range of obstructing causes by adding “ racial, geographical, and other 
conditions.” In some one or all of these ways we are to explain the arrest 
of evolution in the self-consciousness of the Solomon Islanders and the 
realcitrancy in the self-consciousness of Spencer, and other such-like 
phenomena, including error in general. 

But here I must ask Dr Muirhead a few questions. How has this 
psychical medium, which consists, observe, of thoughts, feelings, and voli- 
tions, managed (in a manner so convenient for his theory) to detach 
itself in the first instance from the sway of the “immanent logic,” and 

that so completely that it can obstruct the course of the immanent logic 
itself? Had the immanent logic no part in the origin of these obstruc- 
tive “thoughts”? Does the history of the whole lot—thoughts, feelings, 
and volitions—lie outside the history of self-consciousness in general, and 
are they mere trespassers, or foreign invaders, whose disturbing presence 
“it is the business of the historian to explain”? No doubt, if we allow 
Dr Muirhead to postulate a “psychic medium” for his logical principle, 
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a medium consisting of what “thoughts, volitions, and feelings” he 
wants for his purpose, and containing the required amount of “ ignorance 
and prejudice and want of proper stimulus from without ”—no doubt, 
on these terms, all will be plain sailing. But Dr Muirhead’s own theo 
will not grant him the terms. Under such a programme of evolution 
as that outlined by Dr Caird, a programme controlled by an immanent 
principle from which no self-conscious being can escape, the obstructing 
thoughts, the ignorance, the prejudice, and the rest would simply not 
be there. And what shall we say of the “racial, geographical, and other 
conditions” which further obstruct “the open road of the immanent 
logic”? Are we to suppose that the immanent logic of self-consciousness 
is sensitive to changes of climate? Does it manage to survive the east 
winds of Glasgow, but perish at Harvard under the severer rigours of a New 
England winter? Is it incompatible with a cannibal diet? Is the actual 
evolution of consciousness a joint product of logic, psychic influences, 
temperature, and local conditions? Something of this kind is the only 
construction I can place on Dr Muirhead’s words. Whether it be “the 
business of the historian to explain” all this I must leave the historian to 
decide, but if I were an historian I would certainly decline the task of 
explaining how the working of an immanent logic is affected by geographical 
or other conditions. Were I a psychologist, too, I would certainly 
refuse to provide Dr Muirhead with a psychic medium consisting of 
thoughts, feelings, and volitions ready-made, which make war upon the 
principle said to control their development, and change eternity into time 
at the bidding of a theory. 

Professor Muirhead takes me to task for not stating more explicitly 
my own theory of consciousness. And I confess that I am extremely 
loth to state any theory which professes to inform consciousness what it 
is conscious of. Suppose I say to consciousness, “You think you are 
conscious only of A; but I have now to inform you, in my capacity of 
philosopher, that you are really conscious of B as well as A.” Conscious- 
ness will immediately reply, “If I were really conscious of B, I should not 
need you to inform me of the fact. By assuming that I need the informa- 
tion, you assume that I am unconscious of B, and thereby contradict 
yourself.” It was this contradiction that I had in mind when, in my 
article, I ventured to implore philosophers like Professor Muirhead to 
remember that consciousness is at all events conscious and cannot be 
treated as waiting to become conscious of what the philosopher has to 
tell it about its own contents. The need of the reminder is emphasised 
by what Professor Muirhead says about “ignorance and prejudice” as 
delaying the immanent logic of se/f-consciousness. He must remember, if 
he will allow me to say so, that the ignorance and the prejudice belong to 
one self-consciousness with the immanent logic. No doubt the “slowness” 
of a boy to understand the “eternal truth” of the Fifth Proposition of 
Euclid may be set down to defects in the “psychic medium” of the boy, 
to his ignorance or prejudice, or even to geographical and other conditions. 
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Bat this presents no analogy to the slowness and obstructions which are 
sdmitted to exist in the evolution of self-consciousness. To make the 
analogy complete we must suppose that the Fifth Proposition is self-conscious ; 
and, further, that this same self-conscious Fifth Proposition is sometimes 
dowand sometimes quick in becoming conscious of its conclusion, while 
sometimes, again, like Mr Spencer, it comes within a hair’s-breadth of 
drawing the right conclusion, and then suddenly sheers off and draws a 
wrong one. This wholly unintelligible situation is what is presented to me 
by Dr Muirhead’s account of the logic of self-consciousness. What he and 
tis school invariably do, is to covertly introduce another mind behind self- 
wnsciousness, the mind, namely, of the student ; and it is this second mind 
hich they find “slow” or “quick,” ignorant or prejudiced in its appre- 
hensions of what their theory declares concerning self-consciousness. But 
thereis no room for any such conception, and its “ ignorance ” or “prejudice” 
isa Deus ex machina, like the geographical and other conditions, which 
merely serves to illustrate that we have here once more the theory of a 
fact made to do duty for the fact itself. 

Dr Muirhead tells us—and, alas! we know it too well—that the 
philosophers he is defending hold “the child is father of the man.” For 
my part I humbly protest against their so doing. To tear this lovely 
metaphor out of its poetical context, where alone it is intelligible, and 
make use of it as a philosophic formula, is merely to provide a compendious 
illustration of all that is confusing in Finalist doctrine. So used, the 
expression is not only out of place, and therefore meaningless, but is a 
downright outrage on the intelligence. ‘The child is not the man’s father. 
Heis the man’s son. To the malign influence of this pseudo-formula— 
“the child is father of the man”—may be traced many of the troubles in 
which these thinkers become involved. In particular, it explains why 
Caird, after formally disavowing pre-formationism, elaborates a doctrine 
vhich turns out in the long-run to be pre-formationism, and no other ; 
stating it thus: ‘ the essential characteristic of development is that nothing 
arises in it de novo which was not in some way pre-formed and anticipated 
from the beginning.” 

In conclusion, I may point out that there are two statements, or rather 
two sets of statements, in Dr Muirhead’s paper which I find difficulty in 
harmonising. In the one set he affirms that the essence of the soul is 
logical; that no principle save the logical principle is adequate to interpret 
the higher experience of man; and (in a passage already quoted) that the 
evolution of consciousness is subject, like inference, to a principle of logical 
coherence. From all this I can only conclude that in Dr Muirhead’s view 
the process known as “ proof” in logic and the process called “evolution ” 
in consciousness are essentially identical in nature: the same logical prin- 
tiple is at work in both. So far all is plain. But in another passage he 
asserts “that all proof in the long run is reductio ad absurdum.” And 
here my difficulty begins. If all proof is reductio ad absurdum, and if the 
evolution of consciousness is in principle identical with the process of proof, 
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does it not follow that the history of the human mind is also essentially 
reductio ad absurdum? Or must we here confess ourselves under a debt 
to that ignorance, prejudice, density of material, want of proper stimulus 
from without, and to those racial, geographical, and other conditions which 
have saved history from becoming the reductio ad absurdwm which it 
would have become if left to the unchallenged control of its “immanent 
logic ”? 
L. P. Jaczs, 


OxrForp. 





A NEW LIGHT ON THE RELATIONS OF PETER AND PAUL. 
(Hibbert Journal, July 1913, p. 733.) 


I. 


Proressor PresErvED Smiru’s article in the July number of the Hibbert 
Journal seems to me to take a very roundabout road to its result. With 
the ostensible point of the article I have no quarrel, though the Marcan 
stories of Peter’s denial of Christ and his deprecation of the Passion are 
not so difficult to understand as Professor Smith makes out. It is captious 
criticism to find a contradiction between “all forsook him and fled” and 
the assertion that Peter followed, unless there are other very clear 
grounds for holding that there is a contradiction in the narratives; and 
as for “one who was brave enough to follow, not being cowardly enough 
to deny,” it depends what is meant by “following,” and I for one cannot 
see the slightest difficulty in Mark’s story in that respect. Still, I am not 
concerned to defend the historicity of these stories, and the suggestion 
that they may have their ground in Paul’s reminiscences of the differences 
between Peter and himself is worthy of consideration. 

But if Professor Smith holds that that is their explanation, he surely 
does not find it necessary to defend the exact words in which the stories 
are related. ‘That is very like swallowing a camel and straining at a gnat. 
Yet the greater part of the article seems to be devoted to expounding 4 
theory which will account for the very words of the stories and for Peter 
saying in so many words, “I know not this man of whom ye speak.” If 
the episodes themselves are unhistorical, I do not think the ipsissima verba 
are of so much importance. 

Perhaps, however, the explanation of these stories is not so important 
as the theory on which the explanation rests. That theory, however, 
strikes me as very far-fetched and lacking in foundation. It amounts 
shortly to this: that Peter and the early Christian community knew 
nothing of the Passion and Resurrection; in Paul’s conception of Christ 
these were the main elements; his Christology was entirely new, and was 
evolved quite independently of historical tradition. ‘“'The decisive element 
in Paul’s consciousness at the time when he worked out his momentous 
dogmas was the primitive and widespread vegetation or initiation myth of 
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the dying and rising God.” Now it may be admitted that Paul’s Chris- 
tology was new, and that to a large extent it was independent of historical 
tmdition. ‘The earthly life of Jesus is of little importance in it. But 
nsit not just the tradition of the early Christian community as to the 
pysion and Resurrection that supplied the nucleus round which Paul's 
Christology took shape? If the early Christians knew nothing of the 
Psion and the Resurrection, while to Paul these were the main elements, 
ud the decisive factor in his mind was a myth of the dying and rising God 
ommon to Oriental religions and to the Greeks, why did Paul become a 
Christian? And if these early Christians had no idea of the Passion and 
Resurrection, why were they persecuted ? What we have to explain is how 
Pul, who persecuted the Church in excess of zeal for Judaism, suddenly 
vent over to the Christians. ‘There must surely have been some point of 
emnection between his Christology as it ultimately took shape in his 
nind, and theirs. 

It seems to me that their belief in the Resurrection of Jesus was the 
bridge toit. ‘Two things are fairly evident to any reader of Paul’s own 
Bpistles. First, that Paul, Hebrew of the Hebrews as he declares himself 
tobe, was thoroughly Jewish in his modes of thought. He may have been 
acquainted with Greek culture and Greek religious myths to some extent. 
But the problems which confront him in his thinking are at bottom Jewish 
problems. Second, that his great problem was a religious one; was, in fact, 
the same as Luther’s, how to find a gracious God. The Law had failed 
him: “I through the Law have died unto the Law.” Persecution of others 
is usually a sign that our own beliefs are shaky. The insistence of those 
thom he persecuted that the Messiah whom they followed had risen from 
the dead forced the idea upon his mind; and as he sought for a solution of 
his problem it dawned upon him that in this the solution lay. It is simply 
the central position and importance which he gives to the idea of the 
Risen Lord which is the “ momentous new element” which he introduced 
into early Christian theology. ‘That acquaintance with the myths and 
ideas of which Professor Smith makes so much may have contributed 
wmething to his conception, may be true, but it seems to me that the 
telief of the early Christians in the Resurrection of Jesus was the stepping- 
stone by which he reached it. 

Ricwarp BEtt. 

Wampuray. 


II. 


Proresson PrEsERVED Smitn’s article will doubtless cause much discussion. 
= are many statements in it open to question. I will confine myself 
0 one. 

In an attempt to show that the Church of Jerusalem knew nothing of 
the Passion of Jesus, it is necessary to magnify the influence of Paulinism. 
The Passion, Crucifixion, and Resurrection are, according to Professor Smith, 
the product of Paulinism. Paul and his followers forced them upon the 
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Church. To Paul’s predecessors they were “a blank.” The Pauline views, 
we are told, “exterminated every other variety of opinion. . . . Q was 
suppressed for this reason; all other early non-Pauline literature was 
suppressed, with the exception of James, which does not broach the delicate 
question of Christology.” Is there not another exception ? What of the 
Apocalypse? Can it be asserted that this book—which, according to 
Renan, “breathes out a terrible hatred against Paul ”—is a product of 
Paulinism? Yet, it cannot be denied that it contains unmistakable 
allusions to the crucifixion of Jesus Christ. It would be unnecessary to 
lengthen this note by quotations which must be familiar to every reader, 
but xi. 8, “where also their Lord” or, as in the Sinaitic MS., “the Lord 
was crucified ” seems to be a plain statement of fact. 
C. E. Pure, 


BRIDGEWATER. 





THE SOCIAL VALUE OF LOGIC TEACHING.! 
(Hibbert Journal, July 1913, p. 912.) 


Proressor W. E. Tanner’s review of my Formal Logic in the July number 
of the Hibbert Journal asks one question I can answer. He wants to 
know (p. 915) why I consider Formal Logic as a social problem. His whole 
review gives the reason, and after reading it I am more impressed than 
ever with the magnitude of the social problem presented by the organised 
teaching of logic. 

It would, I think, he generally admitted that socially the function of 
professors of logic should be to regulate the spontaneous reasonings of 
men, to warn them against yielding to their natural and professional 
prejudices, to train them to be fair and reasonable in discussion, to consider 
both sides of a case, and to stick to the point. And yet when he, a professor 
of logic, meets with a systematic, closely-reasoned and strictly logical criticism 
on the way in which logic is commonly taught—does he exhibit any of the 
qualities which it is supposed to be the merit of logical training to inculcate? 
Does he give an account of the aim and arguments of the book he professes 
to review? Does he attempt to estimate them judicially? Does he quote 
them fairly? Does he reply to them relevantly? He does none of these 
things. Instead, he begins with a clear petitio principii, and attributes to 
the reformer of logic a “policy of delenda est logica,” thus begging the 
question whether his own conception of logic is the right one. He then 
substitutes for his author’s explicit and repeated statements of his aims 
two quite different “ positions” which he himself thinks the author must 
“make good,” subsequently declares them to be “ untenable” (p. 916), and 
finally alleges them to be positions of his victim. After that the rest of 


1 Reviews of books are not, asa rule, open to discussion ; but in view of the mis 
understanding indicated by the writer in this paper, it has been judged reasonable to 
make an exception to the rule in the present instance,—EpItTor. 
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his review is a tissue of misrepresentations and irrelevancies. ‘These he 
supports by quotations which are in every case so severed from their 
wntext as to have the effect of garbling.' He garnishes with dogmatic 
rassertions of the very doctrines which have been called in question, 
incidentally showing that he has not in the least understood the criticism 
be ignores,? and in the end concludes that he has vindicated “ Logic” 
against unjust aspersions ! 

Now, I do not wish to complain merely of the futility of such criticism. 
thas at any rate convinced me of the importance of one “ logical form.” 
It is technically called ignoratio elenchi, and it is often used, though the 
best of logicians place it in the list of Fallacies: but Professor Tanner 
gems to entertain no doubt of its controversial all-sufficiency. And I 
recognise that when a book of the character of mine is met by a criticism 
ofthe character of Professor Tanner’s it is in a sense a compliment. For 
nothing could reveal better than his irrelevance the desperate straits to 
vhich the defenders of the old abuses are reduced. The question I do 
vish to raise is the old one, quis custodiet custodes? If this is how logicians 
exemplify their notions of “logical” reasoning when their methods of 
performing their functions are questioned, how can they be trusted to 
guide aright the thought of youth? And this appears to me to be a very 
srious social problem, for which I can suggest no radical remedy. 


F. C. S. ScHicxer. 


Corpus Curist1 CoLLeGr, OxFrorp. 





THE FALL OF LUCIFER. 
(Hibbert Journal, July 1913, p. 766.) 


Tae Rev. A. Smythe Palmer thinks Satan’s existence “a reasonable 
postulate which best helps to explain the mysterious problem of evil and 
its origin.” 

It seems to me that it does not so much “explain” it as, so to say, 


‘ It is unnecessary to give more than one example of this. Let us take the first, 
though it is by no means the worst. On p. 26 I was pointing out that all “forms,” as 
considered by Formal Logic, are necessarily “ambiguous,” because when the context in 
which they are used is abstracted from, » become capable of all the meanings the 
words can convey in any context. I inferred that it was therefore essentially futile to 
regard some terms only as “ambiguous,” and to classify their (possible) “ meanings.” This 
argument Professor Tanner calls a suggestion “that Logic attempts to arrive at the 
ral meaning of terms ‘simply by staring at the verbal form.’” Whereas I had said 
that this was impossible and complained that Formal (not all) Logic made no attempt to 
arrive at the real meaning of terms, and I subsequently showed both that, and why, it 
fystematically abstracted from the real meaning. 

* Ey., he thinks a logic is “on safe ground” (p. 915) which “merely says to the 
reasoner that if he has well and truly connected his terms by a middle, and has succeeded 
in making that middle unambiguous, then the form will, as form, inevitably connect 
his two terms.” But this utterly misses the very points of the objection (which Mr 
Alfred Sidgwick has been arguing for years), that no reasoner can ever by mere reasoning 
succeed in making his middle unambiguous. The event alone can assure him, ex post facto, 
that his middle was unambiguous, and therefore no “form” of reasoning, as such, ever 
assures a conclusion a priort. 


Vou. XIIL—No, 1. 13 
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shift the difficulty one stage further—as more than once occurs in theology, 
When a boy, I remember being told by the priest who gave me religious 
lessons that man, having been created perfect by God, could not have sinned 
by himself. He could have sinned only at the instigation of some being 
external to himself—the Evil One. 

Unfortunately, it did not occur to me at the time to ask Father X, 
how the Evil One, having also been created perfect by God, could have 
“fallen.” And if in the latter case no external prompting agent was 
necessary, why in man’s case? 

Putting the responsibility for all that is evil in the world on Satan will 
exonerate God only if we suppose God and Satan to be equal in power, 
But this will be Zoroastrianism, not Christianity. 

Apart from this, if such a scheme be adopted, one does not well see 
why principles, directions, etc., proceeding from one of these two supposedly 
equal Powers should prevail over those proceeding from the other. And, 
apart from reasons of mere sentiment, there is absolutely no foundation in 
the supposition that the good principle will conquer the evil one in the end. 

But if there is no equality, if God és superior to Satan in power—in fact, 
so superior, according to the Christian theory, that He could, if He chose to, 
annihilate him in the twinkling of an eye—it is obvious that it is God who 
tolerates all the immense mass of evil which this world of ours contains at 
least as much as Satan directly produces it. 

Therefore God is—ex hypothesi—perpetually acting in a way which, if 
imitated by man (wilful toleration of evil), our laws punish and our moral 
sense condemns. 

In what way does the Satan hypothesis solve this difficulty ? 


Prrovsky-Prtrovo-So.ovovo. 





“THE EFFECT OF BIBLICAL CRITICISM IN THE 
WORK OF A CHRISTIAN PASTOR.” 


(Hibbert Journal, April 1913, p. 623.) 


Tue Rev. Hubert Handley has made an admirable plea on behalf of the 
Christian pastor who accepts Biblical criticism at its true value, but he has 
been unnecessarily obscure in his presentation of the case. The article 
takes too much for granted. It assumes that all criticism is consistent 
with Christianity inasmuch as it seems to overlook the fact that there 
are “liberal Churchmen” who dispute some of the commonly accepted 
verities of the faith. I do not assume that the Virgin Birth is essential to 
Christianity, but what of the Resurrection? That is regarded as vital by 
most scholars ; yet would Mr Handley have us believe that he is “ bearing 
the critical cross ahead” for the school of scholars who dispute the Resur- 
rection in common with most of the Gospel miracles? Ought not the 
distinction to have been made that there is criticism and criticism? To 
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var the cross as men like George Adam Smith, Dr Briggs, Dr Driver, 
Dr Kirkpatrick, Bishop Ryle, etc., have borne it is surely a different thing 
fom the following of Professor Kirsopp Lake and, say, Mr Thompson. 
Now, the reader of Mr Handley’s essay is at a loss to know just what the 
miter is defending. He might well have the opposition of the ante- 
aitical clerics, as Dr Driver has had it. He might have the opposition of 
itieal scholars like Drs Sanday and Driver and Walter Lock, because he 
follows the extreme school in which we have classed Professor Lake and 
MrThompson. I am sure that the former scholars could not accept the 
ysition of the latter as strictly consistent with Apostolic Christianity ! 
Ido not think that Mr Thompson is, for example, “ serving (Dr Sanday) 
inspite of himself.” I cannot doubt the sincerity of Mr Handley, but he 
us made it a trifle hard for us to know his position with any degree of 
ieiniteness. His generalities are dangerous. For example, would not the 
hyman (whose knowledge of criticism is limited to that which is given him 
bythe backwoods anti-critic) believe that inspiration is denied by the words : 
“Verbal finality is gone, detailed and immaculate certitude is gone, the 
odd inspiration—prodigious and singular—is gone, and with it the old 
authority.” The laymen and, unfortunately, not a few clergymen do not 
know that the “old inspiration” is not all inspiration, and Mr Handley 
does not help them. Rather he puts the critic in a most obnoxious light, 
and many a parish priest and minister who numbers readers of the Hibbert 
Journal among his congregation will have to explain for Mr Handley what 
heshould have made clear himself. The definition of Biblical Criticism 
given by Mr Handley is insufficient for any but a critic—and why should a 
mitic need the definition? It is left for the layman to learn what criticism 
isfrom the article, and thus he can get little but vague generalities from 
Mr Handley. The layman has not the presuppositions that are essential 
toa clear understanding of the definition. 

Mr Handley strikes a note of great importance in his remarks con- 
eming the teaching of children. It is absurd and unfair to the child to 
drill into it the traditional view of the Old Testament. ‘To do so is to 
risk the loss of its faith at a later age when it begins to read. The hope 
of the future undoubtedly lies in the teaching that we give our children 
to-day. I doubt the morality of deliberately lying to children under the 
plea of allegorical teaching which they cannot understand. If Moses did not 
mite the Hexateuch, why not tell them so? It does not create honour or 
rspect for the Bible any more than the attributing of Christmas gifts to a 
fictitious gnome deepens the love of a child for its parent. The spirit of 
triticism might well be applied to much of the legendary nonsense of the 
nursery, 

Would it not have been well to have drawn the line clearly between 
strictly legitimate criticism and philosophic speculation? The latter is 
of course quite legitimate, but it hardly belongs to the field of Biblical 
criticism. It might have come within the limits of the article to have 
tated that speculation, ¢.g. as to the Person of Christ, is a distinct field, and 
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that, because a liberal theologian holds “heterodox” ideas thereon, the critics 
do not, of necessity, follow suit. It is too much the fashion for good men 
to ascribe every vagary of philosophic thought to that poor pastor whom 
they fearfully describe as “a Higher Critic”! But perhaps the “doctrinal 
colouring” which the critical pastor is said not to be able to supply js 
rather in the realm of the philosopher than the Biblical critic. Is not the 
man who remains in the ministry, as the accredited teacher of the Church, 
bound to teach her doctrines in toto? He is primarily bound to accept the 
creeds, and secondarily to accept the peculiar confession of his individual 
communion. If he cannot honestly do this, it devolves upon him to 
withdraw from his position as an accredited teacher until his church turns 
in his direction, or he back to his church, Surely Mr Handley agrees 
with this. 

Though I think that the article should have been written with a greater 
attention to detail, with more care to avoid ambiguity, with a clearer 
statement of the writer’s position, I am keenly grateful to him for the 
power with which he gives expression to many beautiful thoughts. The 
public, more than anything else, is in need of more clear, definite, and 
fearless teaching of the nature that Mr Handley has given us in this 
article. 

Eric Monrizamsert. 
Trinity CoLLEGE, 
Toronto, Ontario. 


“THE CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE OF LIFE.” 
(Hibbert Journal, April 1913, p. 473.) 


Tue pith of the Christian Ideal is given by Professor Royce in these words 
(pp. 473-4): “Christianity taught salvation through a transformation of 
the innermost being of the natural man” ;—an assertion directly contrary 
to the teaching of Christianity, which holds rather that the transformation 
of the natural man is only possible through, and following upon, salvation. 
If we simply invert the quotation, we obtain the central principle of 
Christianity. 

“The salvation of man,” he says (p. 479), “ means the destruction of the 
natural self.” Whether this be true or not depends on the sense in which 
the word “means” is used. Does the author imply that the whole content, 
or the main content, of salvation consists in this destruction of the natural 
self? If so, there would appear to be little hope for the crucified thief and 
his historical succession ; but these, Christianity would say, are saved as 
effectively as the holiest saint in history. The assertion is true only in the 
sense that salvation implies, as a result and consequence of its own being; 
this destruction—not that they are identical or equivalent processes. 
Similarly, if we say that citizenship “means” a vote at an election, we 
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merely imply that voting is a consequence of citizenship, not that citizenship 
sexhausted by voting. 

Professor Royce would centre salvation on the Kingdom of Heaven. 
The Kingdom is truly an important, if not the paramount, principle in 
Christianity ; but its relation to salvation requires careful elucidation and 
apression. The author calls it (p. 487) a “saving community”; surely 
this is a function which the Kingdom, ideal or actual, has been careful never 
to daim ;—it is content and thankful to be a saved community, whose duty 
itis to proclaim salvation to the world, but certainly never its own capacity 
tosave. And it is to this community, continues Professor Royce (p. 496), 
that the Christian life looks “for the grace that saves and the atonement 
that .. . reconciles.” Surely a poor hope is here for men, if they can turn 
oly to a community formed of others equally fallible with themselves. 
“The grace of God that bringeth salvation” is Paul’s expression of his 
belief—if Paul’s beliefs still deserve consideration ! 

The author would accept the Church’s belief in the communion of 
saints (p. 481) ; but—how are we to get the saints? Is the natural man 
bidden to destroy himself, and be so sanctified? Alas, the natural man 
must confess that he cannot even commit suicide ; and how is any Kingdom 
of Heaven conceivably possible, except as the result of a prior salvation 
effected through grace ! 

With the Kingdom Professor Royce connects atonement, and here his 
views seem still more directly contrary to historic Christianity. He says 
variously (p. 492), “ Your sin cannot be cancelled . . . never a destruction 
of guilt . . . their treason is irrevocable”; and his whole treatment of 
atonement seems to necessitate the affirmative answer to Paul’s question, 
“Shall we continue in sin, that grace may abound?” But if we may again 
turn to the New Testament, we have “ The blood of Jesus Christ cleanseth 
us from all sin.” 

Finally (p. 494), “ our loss is due to the fact that we have not love. . . 
The Christian answer is: ‘ Love the community.’” 

Undoubtedly, this is a Christian precept, but scarcely in the way 
Professor Royce conceives it—it is not the condition on which salvation 
depends, though it is a duty laid upon the saved. Here again Paul’s 
answer was fundamentally different—* Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ 
and thou shalt be saved.” 





J. E. Turner. 
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SURVEY OF RECENT PHILOSOPHICAL 
AND THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE, 


PHILOSOPHY. 
Prorrsson G. DAWES HICKS. 


Tue work that is of chief moment in philosophical research is rarely or 
never that which produces the greatest stir in the world or raises the most 
lively discussion. On the contrary, it is the quiet, plodding work of the 
investigator who is content to remain outside the noisy conflict of tongues 
that counts for so much in the estimation of the public and figures s0 
largely in the popular periodicals. The instance which will at once occur 
to everyone is the case of Hume. Hume was probably the most profound 
and original speculative intellect that Scotland, the land of metaphysicians, 
ever produced. Yet his penetrative and epoch-making book fell still-born 
from the press. In our own day, the labours of Adamson and of Shadworth 
Hodgson illustrate the same thing. Both these men toiled on, patiently 
and conscientiously attempting to get to the root of fundamental problems, 
but their names were hardly known outside a narrow circle of readers and 
thinkers. To its lasting credit the University of Edinburgh publicly 
recognised the importance of their work, but no other university did. At 
the present time a similar situation is to be observed in German philo- 
sophical reflexion. Beyond question the most fruitful contributions to 
philosophical research of recent years have come from Alexius Meinong, in 
Graz, and Edmund Husserl, in Géttingen. Neither of these investigators 
has constructed a huge Weltanschawwng—and, as the years go by, that will 
be considered less and less as a duty incumbent upon the philosophic 
inquirer—but both have been for long scientifically at work upon specific 
philosophical problems, and have thus added materially to the sum of 
human knowledge. Meinong’s Gestémmelte Abhandlungen are now in process 
of publication (by Barth of Leipzig), and I hope to have an opportunity of 
referring to them when the publication is complete. Here, however, I wish 
to call attention to the important Jahrbuch fiir Philosophie und phiénomeno- 
logische Forschung, the first volume of which, in two parts, consisting each 


of over four hundred pages, has just been issued under the editorship of 
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Professor Husserl (Halle: Niemeyer, 1913). The reasons for instituting the 
yn Zeitschrift, as it is called, are simply and plainly stated in a short preface. 
fenton is there made of the rapid increase of workers in the field of what 
jusserl describes as phenomenology, of the growing conviction that philo- 
phy ought to be pursued in a strictly scientific spirit, and of the need 
ir an organ that shall represent those who are thus engaged in seeking 
for philosophic truth. The Jahrbuch opens with the first portion of an 
atremely elaborate and significant work by Professor Husserl himself, 
tearing the title “Ideen zu einer reinen Phinomenologie und phiinomeno- 
hgischen Philosophie.” ‘The author tried to indicate the method and the 
sope of phenomenological inquiry in his well-known book, Logische Unter- 
uchungen, published twelve years ago, but the conception was then new, 
ud, notwithstanding the care and exactitude with which it was formulated, 
gave misunderstanding has prevailed in regard to its meaning and import. 
Phenomenology has, for example, been taken to be a special branch of 
pychology. But, however essential it may be to psychology as supplying 
the latter with its fundamental notions, it is no more itself psychology 
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rely or (than geometry is natural science. Psychology is an empirical science, and 
e most the term “empirical” implies, in this connexion, that, on the one hand, 
of the pychology is a science of what Hume called “ matters of fact,” and, on the 
gues other hand, a science of realities—that is to say, of real occurrences which 





are related to other real occurrences in time and space. In contradis- 
tinction therefrom, pure phenomenology is not a science of “facts” but 












occur 
found ascience of essence (Husserl coins from the Greek term eidos the barbarous 
cians, phrase “ eidetic ” science), and the phenomena with which it deals are char- 
-born acterised as non-real (i7real). Phenomenology is a Wesenslehre, a theory not 
worth ofreal but of transcendentally reduced phenomena—phenomena which, in 
ently other words, have been “ purified ” of just that which would confer reality 
lems, upon them, and give them, at the same time, a specific position in the real 
sand world. The “ plain man ” is sure to flounder hopelessly when he is told that 
dlicly the fundamental science which lies at the basis of all the other philosophi- 
cal sciences is a science concerned with entities that cannot be said to exist. 


But the slightest reflexion ought to be sufficient to remove such incredulity. 
A precisely similar statement holds good with respect to the physical 
siences, They all rest upon the science of mathematics, and certainly 
mathematics has not for its subject-matter existing entities. Indeed, one 








will may lay down quite generally the proposition that existing realities can 
phic oly be known, in the strict sense, by means of entities which cannot 
cific themselves be said to exist. And what Professor Husserl’s contention 






amounts to comes, I take it, to this, that the ultimate science in philosophy 
must be the science of those entities through and by means of which all 
other entities can be scientifically investigated at all. Whether this 
fundamental science is appropriately called phenomenology is another, 
and a relatively unimportant, matter. Husserl has selected that title 
apparently because he holds that the standpoint in question is reached 
by a process of “reduction” from phenomena—by purifying phenomena, 
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that is to say, of those elements that do not belong to the sphere of Wesen two, wh 
or essence. Professor Husserl’s work is to be divided into three books, timeless 
and Book I. only is contained in the present issue of the Jahrbuch. It is exists 1 


throughout a resolutely strenuous piece of argument. In this book, the is only 





general theory of phenomenological reductions, which reveal to us con. what is 
sciousness as transcendentally purified and its correlative essences, is dealt respect 
with, and an attempt is made to obtain definite ideas of the general but the 
structure of this purified consciousness, and of the groups of problems, the tion for 
lines of research, and the methods which belong to the new science. The and for 
author shows how the contingency of empirical fact is related to a necessity ness of 
of essence the nature of which can be determined without implying the these e 
smallest assumption as to the existence of any one specific individual fact, princip 
Every judgment concerning essence can be converted into an equivalent tous i 
and strictly universal judgment upon the particulars that fall under is to be 
this essence as such. And this means, in other words, that the within 
empirical sciences must rest in the long run upon an a priori stitute 
theory of objects (“ Ontology” Husserl now proposes to call it, in of beit 
preference to Meinong’s term, Gegenstandstheorie), and upon the former 
logical principles which such a theory of objects involves. All the same, always 
the principles of phenomenology are not for us a priori in the sense of experi 
being given prior in time to experience. They do but bring out the truths an Er 
of distinctions which are directly given in sense-intuition itself. And in the fin 
this connexion Husserl is enabled to make very clearly manifest the error imma 
committed by ordinary empiricism. Immediate apprehension (Sehen)— and n 
not sensuous apprehension merely, but immediate apprehension generally— reality 
is, no doubt, the ultimate source of all rational assertions. But to maintain to the 
straightway that all judgments can be shewn to be grounded on experience state 
without having first of all examined the nature of judgments in their in di 
radically different forms, and without having then inquired whether such a sugge: 
contention does not turn out to be ridiculous, is a procedure of a priori we dr 
speculative construction, and speculative construction of a kind by no means is ult 
improved because this time it happens to emanate from an empiricist. Ask plex | 
the empiricist to exhibit the source of the validity of the universal proposi- accou 
tions he is constantly assuming, such, for example, as that “all valid thinking runni 
is grounded upon experience,” and he will at once become entangled in obvi- betwe 
ous absurdity. With equal clearness can the error committed by idealism be ness 
exposed to view. Essences, or eidy, the idealist will argue, are notions, and absol 
notions are mental formations. Now, certainly essences are “ notions,” if by has 1 
the term “notions” one understands, as that ambiguous word enables us to in th 
do, just essences. But in that case it is nonsense to speak of notions as that 
mental formations. Numbers, for example, are said to be notions. But all it 
is not the number “ two” what it is whether we “ form” it or whether we do ab, 
not? No doubt, I may carry out my act of counting; I may “form” my fesso 
ideas of “one and one”; and, in this sense, I may have one idea, or several to it 
ideas, or no idea at all of one and the same number. Obviously, however, this 888) 


very circumstance forces us to distinguish the idea of two from the number Pfin 
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two, which itself, like all the other members of the numerical series, is a 
timeless entity. Nay, even a chimera is not a mental existence. A centaur 
gists neither in the mind, nor in consciousness, nor anywhere else, and it 
is only because we are continually confusing the process of imagining with 
vhat is imagined that we blunder so egregiously in this reference. So in 
respect to essences. In a spontaneous act of abstraction, it is not the essence, 
but the consciousness of it that we “ form”; and there is no more justifica- 
tion for identifying the consciousness of an essence with the essence itself, 
and for thus psychologising the latter, than for identifying our conscious- 
ness of a horse with the four-legged beast in the shafts. As against both 
these erroneous theories, Professor Husserl would defend what he calls the 
principle of all principles—the principle, namely, that whatsoever is given 
tous in direct immediate apprehension (as in its living reality, so to speak), 
isto be simply accepted for what it is given as, but at the same time only 
vithin the limits within which it is given. Furthermore, he would con- 
stitute a fundamental distinction between the way in which we are aware 
of being as itself living experience (Erlebnis), and of being as thing. The 
former is perceptible as immanent in the act of perception ; the latter is 
always transcendent, and never itself forms part of the stream of living 
experience. Even for a divine consciousness, a thing would not itself be 
an Erlebnis; it would not, that is to say, be immanently known. And in 
the finite consciousness there is of the thing no picture or sign which és 
immanently apprehended in the place of the thing itself. On the contrary, 
and notwithstanding its transcendence, the spatial thing is, in its living 
reality, itself directly given to consciousness. It is given, however, subject 
to the conditions imposed by the circumstance that consciousness is in a 
state of perpetual change and flux; it is given, too, in various settings and 
in different perspectives. As given, it shadows off (abschatten is the 
suggestive verb used) in manifold directions. Hence arises the antithesis 
ve draw between the thing itself and its appearances—an antithesis which 
is ultimately traceable to the fact that the thing is an element in a com- 
plex system of realities continuous with one another, and is by us, on that 
account, only partially known. But Professor Husserl insists—herein 
running counter to a well-known contention of Kant’s—that the antithesis 
between appearance and reality has no relevancy with respect to conscious- 
ness itself. My own inner life, as I immanently perceive it, is given 
absolutely as it is—not only in its essence, but also in its existence ; it 
has no aspects or sides which present themselves now in this way, now 
in that. Doubtless, I can think either truly or falsely about it. But 
that which is there in immanent inner perception is absolutely there, with 
all its qualities, its intensity, and so on, in Erlebnis schattet sich nicht 
ab. I must break off here, and have only so far touched the fringe of Pro- 
fessor Husserl’s masterly piece of analysis. But I trust I have said enough 
to indicate its great value for all students of philosophy. ‘To the other 
essays in the Jahrbuch I can only refer in the briefest way. Professor A. 
Pfinder makes a contribution, “ Zur Psychologie der Gesinnungen.” It is 
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a painstaking attempt to determine the nature and the kinds of mental 
dispositions. He finds them to be, in their general character, feelings, and 
to be built up of feeling, but, nevertheless, to be essentially different from 
feelings of pleasure and pain—a difference which he tries to emphasise by 
describing them as centrifugal streams of feeling. There follows the first 
part of an essay, entitled “ Der Formalismus in der Ethik und die materiale 
Wertethik,” in which the author, Dr Max Scheler, criticises, with fairness 
and yet with acuteness, the central position of Kant’s practical philosophy, 
that the moral law is purely formal. Kant, it is urged, was right in 
rejecting any attempt to base the goodness or badness of an action upon 
its relation to an end, even a final end, but he was mistaken in supposing 
that all material values exist only in relation to a will directed to an end, 
Further, it was an error, on Kant’s part, to confine the a priori factors to 
the rational side of consciousness. The feelings and emotions, it is con- 
tended, have likewise their a priori aspects. Then, Dr Moritz Geiger 
offers some interesting “ Beitriige zur Phanomenologie des aesthetischen 
Genusses.” Asthetic enjoyment is regarded by him as the disinterested 
contemplation of the fulness or richness of the object. This does not 
mean that the contemplation is devoid of interest; on the contrary, a 
high degree of interest is a condition of intense enjoyment. Again, the 
contemplation must be disinterested, not the enjoyment. For enjoyment 
of all kind, in virtue of its being an affection of the self, is necessarily 
interested enjoyment. Finally, Dr Adolf Reinach writes on “ Die aprior- 
ischen Grundlagen der biirgerlichen Rechts,” and maintains that in the 
science of law we have synthetic a priori judgments in Kant’s sense similar 
in nature to those of pure mathematics and pure physics. On the whole, 
this first volume of the Jahrbuch must be pronounced one of the most 
noteworthy productions of recent years that we owe to German philosophy. 

An Italian thinker, Dr Bernardino Varisco, sketches in Logos (iv. 2) 
the “ Grundlinien einer Theorie der Erscheinungen,” which seems in certain 
respects to have affinity with the monadism recently worked out in this 
country by Dr James Ward. Dr Varisco maintains that by reflexion upon 
experience we are led to conceive of reality as consisting of a multiplicity 
of conscious subjects, differing greatly in degree of development but not 
in essence from one another, and together forming an interconnected system. 
Unlike Dr Ward, however, he hesitates to extend this system downwards 
below the confines of animal life. The material world he regards as 
appearance merely, as having no existence apart from the thought of 
apprehending minds. We distinguish certainly in our thought the sub- 
jective process of thinking from that which is its content, but, contends 
the author, process and content are essentially inseparable. Appearances 
are Vorstellungen that arise through the mutual co-operation of the activity 
and will of the experiencing subject with the activity and wills of other 
experiencing subjects. A somewhat similar point of view appears to be 
reached by Professor Karl Skopek, of Vienna, in an article on “ Die Begriin- 
dung einer idealen Weltanschauung” (Arch. f. system. Phil., xix. 3), who, 
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however, approaches it through means of a historical discussion of various 
philosophical systems. I cannot find that either writer really grapples with 
the serious difficulties confronting him. Dr Varisco offers no ground what- 
ever for the assumption that the material world is a complex of Vorstellungen, 
and to the objection that because the material world is only knowable to 
ws through means of thought we cannot conclude that its being is identical 
vith the being of thought, his only reply is that the being thus ascribed to 
the material world cannot, at any rate, be separated from the thought 
of being, otherwise the contention that the material world (which includes 
its being) exists would not have the smallest significance. “For 
example,” says Dr Varisco, “when it is said that a man has two 
hands, it is absolutely necessary that the notion two should be a char- 
acteristic of the whole formed of the hands of the man.” Here we 
have an example of the fallacy which Professor Husserl, as I have said 
above, takes great pains to expose. The notion “two” is certainly 
an ingredient in the knowledge that a man has two hands, but it is a 
gratuitous assumption to assert that the notion “two” is a characteristic 
of that fact itself. In an article on “'The Last Phase of Professor Ward’s 
Philosophy” (Mind, July 1913), Professor J. H. Muirhead criticises Dr 
Ward’s monadology from the point of view of absolute idealism. ‘The 
author urges (a) that Dr Ward fails to render explicable how, from a world 
of self-determining monads, united merely by their coexistence, the start 
can be made towards that union and co-operation which has actually come 
about in the course of history. For, in order to account for the develop- 
ment of the devotion to common ends, the fact of the mutual implication 
of self and others in a totum objectivum from the first has to be assumed, 
and this involves the idea of an enclosing unity which cannot be harmonised 
with the assumption of the ultimateness of the plurality. The author 
urges (b) that, in order to show that we have a guarantee of the ultimate 
supremacy of the Good over evil, Dr Ward has virtually to admit a principle 
at work which requires the transformation of the apparently original 
plurality into an essential interdependence. There is, so Professor Muirhead 
argues, no possibility of explaining the real world that history reveals on 
the basis of a conception of the individual which rests on taking activity, 
conation, self-initiated process, for an ultimate. On the other hand, in 
an interesting article in the Church Quarterly (July 1913) on “'Time and 
Eternity,” Miss H. D. Oakeley comes to the conclusion that absolute 
idealism, as presented in Dr Bosanquet’s Gifford Lectures, does not yield 
a satisfactory interpretation of the religious consciousness. No theory, she 
insists, which makes the transience of time unreal, whilst trying to save it 
for reality as an order, can avoid robbing the temporary experience of its 
peculiar meaning and value. ‘The relentless logic which compels the 
whole (i.e. the best) to appear as the final stage of a logical process, 
rejecting all that does not fit in with its form of universality in difference, 
—time, separate personality, the contrasts of good and evil, teleology 
and mechanism—seems to her untrue to our deepest convictions. Mr 
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J. W. Scott, writing on “The Pessimism of Creative Evolution” (Mind, 
July 1913), has an indictment of like import to prefer against the Philo- 
sophy of Bergson. ‘The cross-sections which, according to Bergson 
intellect makes in the stream of movement are literally “ nothings” in that 
movement itself which is reality. The things which in this life of merely 
snapshot views we count as most precious are irrelevancies to the élan 
vital ; they simply drop out; and there thus clings to Bergson’s specula- 
tion all the pessimism of a theory which banishes a large portion of human 
values from the realm of being. 

Professor Paul Natorp discusses a thorny question in his essay on 
“Philosophie und Psychologie” (Logos, iv. 2). He contends that in 
respect to its fundamental principles psychology belongs to philosophy, 
and that, since the process of objectifying necessarily presupposes as the 
ground of its possibility the conscious subject, psychology, when conceived 
in a broad and scientific way, would form, not indeed the basis of philo- 
sophy, but its culmination, and, in a certain sense, its last word. In an 
able treatment of the “ Prinzipienfragen der Denkpsychologie” (Kant- 
studien, xviii. 3), Dr R. Hénigswald raises some weighty objections to the 
experimental investigations of Bihler and others upon the nature of 
thought-processes. His criticism centres upon the contention that in 
reporting their introspective observations the Versuchspersone were con- 
stantly liable to the temptation of mistaking the contents of their thought: 
processes for the processes themselves, of supposing that they were record- 
ing actual Evlebnisse when, as a matter of fact, they were recording what 
they thought about those Erlebnisse. And he emphasises the vast amount 
of work there is yet to be done in determining exactly the relation between 
word and its meaning in the operation of thought. 

The Marburg School has for a long time been insisting upon the close 
affinity between the Platonic and the Kantian methods of philosophising, 
and in a suggestive paper on “ Platos Erkenntnislehre in ihren Beziehungen 
zur Kantischen” (Kantstudien, xviii. 3), Siegfried Marck summarises the 
points on which the thinkers referred to have laid stress. Plato, he reminds 
us, characterised sensation as the azrepov, the perfectly indeterminate, 
which only obtained significance as an element in the unity of knowledge, 
and Kant’s conception of a “manifold of sense” is a characterisation of 
like kind. For Plato as for Kant intuitions without notions are blind. 
And the epistemological function of the “ideas” is similar to that of the 
Kantian “categories of the understanding.” Professor R. Falckenberg’s 
Vortrag on “Hermann Lotze: sein Verhiltnis zu Kant und Hegel und wu 
den Problemen der Gegenwart ” (Z.f. Phil. uw. Phil. Krit., cl. 1) is interesting 
on account of the way in which it is shown how Lotze prepared the way for 
the work of Husserl and Meinong. 

Professor G. Simmel’s article on “ Das individuelle Gesetz” (Logos, iv. 
2) is a valuable contribution to ethical reflexion. He lays stress upon the 
consideration that the individual life is not merely subjective, but that, 
without in any way losing its individuality, is, as the embodiment of moral 
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obligation, essentially objective. The false Verwachswng between individu- 
ality and subjectivity must be given up, as also that between universality 
and conformity to law must be given up. And thus we shall be enabled 
to form a new synthesis between conformity to law and individuality. 
Mention of Professor Simmel leads me to record the appearance of a 
most delightful and stimulating little volume of his on Goethe (Leipzig: 
Klinkhardt und Biermann, 1913), in which he tries to indicate the philo- 
sphical significance of Goethe’s life and activity. 

G. Dawes Hicks. 


University Cottece, Lonpon. 


THEOLOGY. 
Tue Rev. Proresson JAMES MOFFATT, D.Lirt. 


Warrmsc in The North American Review upon the threadbare theme of 
“English Literature’s Debt to the Bible,” Mr W. G. Perry finds three 
factors in the Bible itself, independent of translation, which make it a 
source of strong emotional impulse. “In the first place, its substance is 
esentially poetic. A considerable part of it is definitely lyrical, as in the 
Psalter and the numerous songs embedded in its narrative portions; an 
even larger part is filled with the ecstasy of vision, as in the prophetic 
books and the Apocalypse; ... its wisdom books and_ philosophical 
essays are very distinctively logical and constantly flash into purple passages 
that make their appeal solely to the feelings. . . . In the second place, this 
emotional pulsing is made more noticeable by the form of the Hebrew 
sentence. Its sentences consist of single propositions that are short 
and vary little in length. This gives to its prose a rhythmic beat, 
not unlike the swing of the verse in our poetic composition. A 
third striking quality of the Hebrew is its total lack of abstract 
words; hence, abstract thought and emotion can find expression only 
through concrete terms, and constant recourse is had to figurative 
language to make such expression possible.” This estimate is obviously 
based in the main upon the Old Testament. It raises problems of 
Hebrew style and metre which are being discussed on more technical 
lines both on the Continent and in Great Britain. Thus, the recent 
interest in Hebrew metre and poetry, among German scholars, coincides 
with the publication of several English studies in the same subject. 
Dr G. A. Smith’s Schweich lectures, it is good to learn, are not his 
last word on Hebrew poetry ; he half promises a larger work. Dr G. B. 
Gray has began to publish in the pages of The Expositor his Oxford 
lectures, and Professor Gordon of Montreal has issued a volume on 
The Poets of the Old Testament (Hodder & Stoughton). The last- 
tamed book includes Ecclesiastes and Proverbs, but not the poetical 
passages of the prophets ; it contains special studies of Job and the Psalter. 
Dr Gordon seems to favour Budde’s development of the hypothesis thrown 
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out by Wetzstein that Canticles is to be read in the light of the wasfs or 
marriage-songs, in which the popular bridegroom was invested with the 
title of some famous sovereign, though, “ while various parts of the book 
have a direct bearing on the marriage rite, the majority of the songs are 
better understood as the effusions of a young and ardent, fond, yet often 
heart-sick lover.” Dr Gordon regards Ecclesiastes as an expression of 
faith touched with cynicism and pessimism. Professor A. B, Davidson's 
article in the Encyclopedia Biblica did a good deal to evaporate the 
ordinary exaggerations of this theory, but it is an exaggeration of this 
opposite position to claim, as some have done, that Ecclesiastes contains 
a gospel of work. Such a claim is criticised and discussed by Dr H. G, 
Mitchell in The Journal of Biblical Literature, pp. 123-138, He analyses 
the meanings of ma‘aseh, the ordinary term for “work,” and ‘amal or 
“labour.” The analysis is complicated by the fact that it is difficult to dis- 
tinguish between the original and the editorial comments or interpretations, 
also by the difficulty of the text at various points. Upon the whole, how- 
ever, Dr Mitchell sums up against the estimate of Ecclesiastes as a Semitic 
Carlyle. Instead of finding any “gospel” in work, the Preacher “ regarded 
it as a folly to be shunned when it was not a misfortune to be endured.” 
All he attempted, or wished others to attempt, was the satisfaction of their 
normal physical appetites. Attainment, like wisdom and righteousness, 
seemed to him too costly to be worth while; they involved too much work 
(i. 18, vii. 16). And even the physical appetites were only worth satisfying 
when they were normal. “ Any excess had to be paid for by increased 
labour” (ii. 11). Further, even this gratification of life’s appetites was 
only feasible for a certain period in life (ix. 6, xi. 8). Incidentally, Dr 
Mitchell proposes a new reading and rendering of the famous passage in 
iii. 11, which the English Bible translates thus: “He hath made every- 
thing beautiful in his time: also he hath set the world in their heart, so 
that no man can find out the work that God maketh from the beginning 
to the end.” The word for “world” is ‘olam. Read ‘amal, Dr Mitchell 
ingeniously suggests, and the sense is clear. God has made every- 
thing beautiful in its time, “ moreover, labour (that is, a compulsion to 
activity, sometimes wearisome) hath he put into men’s hearts, yet not so 
that they find out the work that God hath done from the beginning to the 
end.” That is, Ecclesiastes declares that God implants in man’s nature a 
craving which, “if not regulated and restrained, impels him (man) to 
undertake tasks that he has not the ability to accomplish.” 

Dr S. Székely, a Roman Catholic professor in Budapest, has issued the 
first of two volumes on the Bibliotheca Apocrypha (Freiburg: B. Herder). 
It contains extracts from the main apocryphal books, with introductions, 
and is designed for popular use. But the standard edition of the Old 
Testament Apocrypha is now that edited by Canon Charles: The 
Apocrypha und Pseudepigrapha of the Old Testament in English 
(Oxford University Press). For English students this supersedes Kautzsch’s 
edition. It is more full, and it has the great advantage of containing, 
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among other novelties, the editor’s work upon the Damascus documents. 
Now that Canon Charles has finished this long and arduous piece of 
aditorial work, it is to be hoped that he will proceed to render a similar 
grvice to the study of the New Testament Apocrypha. In view of the 
important investigations and discoveries within the field of the uncanonical 

pels and acts, even since Hennecke’s serviceable German volumes 
appeared, it is high time that English scholarship addressed itself to the 
task of covering this province, and Dr Charles is the man to arrange such 
an enterprise. 

The problem of the person of Christ is raised once more by Professor 
Loofs in What is the Truth about Jesus Christ? (Edinburgh: T. & T. 
Clark), studies which were partly occasioned by the recent Dreiss contro- 
veasy. Simultaneously, two writers in magazines reaffirm a similar position 
o the subject. In The Expositor for July, Rev. William Johnstone, dis- 
essing pragmatism in relation to theology, points out the importance of 
the pragmatic method in theology as distinguished from philosophy. “We 
have here the given fact of the historical Christ. He is a fact. He is there. 
The question for us is His work for owr experience. In philosophy, 
pragmatism has no such given fact. It is the practical value of the great 
fact of Christ as Saviour for our experience that must be the centre of 
true Christian theology.” He admits that Ritschl made the mistake of 
transforming a mere method into a theology as such, but this does not 
affect the fact that pragmatism is a final method, or the duty of theology 
to attempt a constructive view of the world based on the pragmatic facts 
of Christ and the Christian experience. Professor Denney, in The 
Constructive Review, also puts the restatement of the doctrine of Christ 
among the chief duties that await Protestant theology, and writes with 
great frankness upon the proper method: “It is of no use to revert to 
the decisions of Nicwa and Chalcedon in the present distress. No doubt 
they were meant to secure vital religious interests, and in a certain sense 
did secure them, but the ancient categories of ovcia, imdoracis, and 
tpocwroy are categories with which the mind will not work any more. 
They do not enable us to exhibit the real Christ in whom we believe, 
either to ourselves or to others ; they do not furnish us with the means of 
bearing a believer’s testimony to Him, or of showing the way in which He 
determines the relation of God and man, or the relations of men to one 
another.” The proper method is to fall back, in the first instance, upon 
the New Testament representations of Christ’s person and work. This 
suggestion tallies with the impression made by most essays and volumes on 
Christology. They get over the New Testament problem as a rule too 
easily, and then either relapse into a modernised version of the older 
Creeds, or trim their sails to any passing breeze of philosophical speculation.! 

James Morrarrt. 
‘In The Expository Times (July, pp. 428-443) Canon Sanday replies with 


characteristic courtesy to Professor Garvie’s recent strictures upon his application of the 
subconscious to Christology. 








A SOCIAL SURVEY. 


RECENT LITERATURE ON SOCIAL QUESTIONS, 


The Modern Social Religion, by Horace Holley (Sidgwick & Jackson), 
tries to show that Bahaism, inasmuch as it seeks not to destroy but to 
fulfil preceding faiths, and as it lays down a doctrine not merely for 
society but for the individual, satisfies the craving for a new and higher 
social synthesis, to which the churches on the one hand, having discovered 
that man has a body as well as a soul, and on the other the socialist 
parties, remembering again that man has a soul as well as a body, are 
finding their way. The kind of tendency to which the author refers is 
exemplified in the remarkable Interdenominational Conference of Social 
Service Unions held at Swanwick in the last days of June. The particular 
trend of opinion at the Conference, which had met to discuss the specific 
question of a minimum wage, is not of so much importance as the 
conditions under which a conference was held. Representatives of all 
the Anglican, Catholic, and Nonconformist bodies, who have social service 
unions, were present ; lay experts of all shades of opinion contributed to 
the discussions. Such a meeting of disinterested thinkers and workers 
assembled to consider hotly controverted questions from the highest 
point of view cannot but be of the greatest profit to all who took part, 
and is bound to have far-reaching consequences by focussing the Christian 
conscience upon problems which are only too often left to be decided by 
the higgling and conflict of party politics. 

As regards particular religious communities, the Catholic Social Guild 
continues its issue of an admirable series of publications (London: P.S§. 
King), of which the most important up to the present is Monsignor 
Parkinson’s Primer of Social Science, by far the best compendious 
manual on the subject that has yet appeared in English. It contains 
authoritative statements of Catholic teaching on social questions, which 
ought to be of great interest to thoughtful people who are outside the 
Roman communion. It is also thoroughly abreast of the recent literature 
of the subject, and intimately conversant with what social workers are 
attempting in the British Islands and on the Continent. Social Service: 
Its Place in the Society of Friends (Headley Bros.), while deeply 
interesting throughout, is remarkable as showing how far in advance of 
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their time certain prominent Friends have been on the practical side. 
George Fox advocated almshouses “for all poor Friends that are past 
ork,” recommended something not unlike the Nature schools of which 
ye now hear so much, and, more remarkable still, suggested that there 
should be set up in each market town a register for employers requiring 
bour and labourers in search of work. John Bellers of London (1654— 
1195) appealed to the Archbishops, Bishops, and Clergy of the province 
of Canterbury for a friendly conference of all religious persuasions in the 
British dominions. He was in favour of a Supreme Court to settle 
international disputes, and of “ Colleges of Industry ” where education and 
industry for both age and youth could be combined in the same institution. 
He thought that medical aid should be placed within the reach of all, and 
that the latest medical and sanitary discoveries should be made available 
for general use. The Life of Octavia Hill, as told in her Letters, edited by 
(, E. Maurice (Macmillan), is a wonderful revelation of the motives which 
inspired a great social servant. The Burden of Poverty, by C. F. Dole 
(New York: B. W. Huebsch), admitting the more flagrant defects of our 
too industrialised civilisation, puts a series of searching questions to the 
merely materialist type of social reformer. How are we to evolve the 
genuinely “ social” man and to train him when we have attained unto him ? 


SOCIAL THEORY. 


“Economic Liberalism,” by Dr Hermann Levy (Macmillan), shows that 
the foundations of the modern industrial state were laid, so far as England 
isconcerned, in the seventeenth century, but that a “social” state is arising 
in contradiction to the ideal of an individualist state so far obtaining. 
Nevertheless, Dr Levy is of opinion that whatever social changes are 
impending, Englishmen will not cease to practise the lessons they learnt 
fom economic Liberalism, “to believe in the rights and greatest possible 
development of the individual; to regard each man as equal before the 
law, and to display toleration towards the opinions of others whether in 
politics or religion ; to place the same social value on all professions, and 
to respect what other nations and races hold holy.” The Larger Aspects 
of Socialism, by W. E. Walling (Macmillan), is a pendent to a former 
work, Socialism as It Is, and deals with the intellectual and spiritual side 
ofthe movement. Pragmatism, in the view of the writer, is “the method 
and the spirit of modern Socialist thought.” Socialism, being the philo- 
wphy and policy of the Socialist movement, is constantly being modified, 
and modified to such an extent that whereas the early pioneers found them- 
selves in contact with capitalism, “State Socialism” is now becoming the 
enemy, inasmuch as it seeks merely to arrange institutions, whereas Socialism 
weeks to bring new social forces into a position of power, and to supply the 
principles required to create a new type of man and society. Some of the 
writers quoted, Ellen Key, Mrs Gilman, and H. G. Wells, for instance, 
cannot be taken as typical or representative Socialists, and it is always well 
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to remember that, hotly as State Socialism is denounced by both the 
extreme right and the extreme left wings, the older political parties in all 
industrial countries have become permeated to an extraordinaty extent 
with socialistic ideas, which, for good or for ill, will play a much more 
prominent part than hitherto in the evolution of civilised States, 

The sub-title of Syndicalism and the Co-operative Commonwealth: 
How we shall bring about the Revolution,” by Emile Patand and Emile 
Pouget, excites the hope that an answer will be forthcoming to the question 
which Syndicalists have been asked since the appearance of Sorel’s Réflewions 
sur la Violence, and which they have usually disdained to answer, on the 
plea that their task was merely to set up an inspiring ideal—the “ myth” 
of the general strike—not to suggest the means of realising it. The book, 
however, is as wildly impossibilist as anything that has ever proceeded 
from the pen of M. Sorel or any of the school which he created, and helps 
the disinterested student to understand why the Syndicalist movement is a 
rapidly diminishing quantity in France, is and always has been practically 
negligible in Germany, and has probably exhausted itself in the British 
Islands. Mr Philip Snowden’s little volume, Socialism and Syndicalism, 
besides being a lucid statement of the case for reformist Socialism, 
has an acute criticism of Syndicalism, with which many non-Socialists 
will agree. 

There has hitherto been in England a dearth of books on the Feminist 
Movement. Mrs Philip Snowden has written for the Nation’s Library 
(Collins) a moderate and conciliatory statement of the case for it. Of a 
very different type is The Truth about Woman, by C. Gasquoine Hartley 
(London: Eveleigh Nash). A most able, penetrating, and downright 
book which burks no questions and states unflinchingly the advanced 
woman’s point of view. It is well that this, whether right or wrong, 
should be openly stated, as the most radical change which has been going 
on in England in recent years is not the rise of Labour and Socialist 
parties, nor women’s demand for the vote, but the altered view of 
thoughtful women, especially in the cultured classes, of their mission 
and function in the world and the circumstances under which they wish 
to perform it. 

Mr Edgar Schuster’s exposition of Eugenics (The Nation’s Library: 
Collins) is the clearest and most persuasive statement in short compass of 
the case for a new way of approach to social questions, which is all the 
more significant as it cuts clean across the old sectarian and party 
divisions. In The Case for the National Minimum, Mrs Sidney Webb 
and her collaborators of the National Committee for the Prevention of 
Destitution reiterate “the necessity, in order to prevent injury to the com- 
munity as a whole, of maintaining from one end of the kingdom to the 
other a definite standard minimum of the conditions of civilised life below 
which, in the interests of the whole, no individual shall be permitted to 
fall.” The assumptions underlying this claim are—(1) that the social and 
economic wrongs of individuals are an injury, not only to themselves but 
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tp the community ; and (2) that the injury caused to the community by 
jatitution and sweating are preventible, and therefore ought to be pre- 
rated. How to Help: A Manual of Practical Charity, by Mary Conyng- 
ton (Macmillan), though written for American readers, will be interesting 
io European students as well, for two reasons: it shows that, broadly 
gaiking, the social problems and difficulties of the States are much the 
ame as those of other industrial countries, and it assumes that social work 
must aim at prevention, not merely at punishment or palliation. 


SPECIFIC SOCIAL QUESTIONS. 


Mr Thiselton Mark’s Modern Views on Education (The Nation’s 
library : Collins) is extraordinarily successful in compressing into a short 
gace for lay readers the gist of what educational experts are saying and 
doing, The Idea of an Industrial School, by Georg Kerschensteiner, 
tmslated by Rudolf Pintner (Macmillan), crystallises and restates the 
famous Munich Professor’s views on the aim of education—a training for 
citizenship, “the realisation of the ethical idea of the highest outward 
good by means of service for the State, not blind service of a permanently 
rigid State organisation.” Education is to be a preparation of the 
individual for his future vocation in the community, to make this 
vocation ethical, and to make the individual join in the common work of 
nising the ethical standard of the community of which he is a member. 
An interesting variant and practical application of this kind of teaching, 
though not directly derived from it, is J. W. Petavel’s The Other Great 
Iusion (London: Allen), which advocates doing for normal youth what 
the Swiss have done so successfully for “ unemployables” at Witzwil, the 
dlucational colony where the occupants are taught to manufacture their 
own clothes and many other articles, and to cultivate the soil, with a view 
to increasing their general efficiency. Educational and Industrial Training 
of Boys and Girls, by Henry Dyer (Blackie), though based on the 
experience of Scotland, is of great general value. While insisting on 
technical and industrial training, the author lays more stress on the 
production of self-reliance and general intelligence than mere technical 
skill. +Two interesting books on work among boys, both from the United 
States, are Boy Life and Self-Government, by G. W. Fiske (New York: 
Association Press), and Training the Boy, by W. A. M‘Keever (Mac- 
nillan). The former, published by request of the International Committee 
of the Young Men’s Christian Associations, advocates “ complete training 
inself-control and initiative, and in the leadership of self-directed social 
groups.” The latter’s motto is, “Train the whole boy and not a part of 
him,” an end which is to be achieved by co-operation between the 
influences of home on the one hand, and on the other of the Church, 
the school, and similar institutions. A book of quite outstanding 
merit and interest is Physical Education, by W. P. Welton (London: 
Clive University Tutorial Press), which maintains that the most urgent 
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need of English education is “ adequate provision for physical training, and 
the full recognition of it as part of the teacher’s work.” Not the least 
interesting chapter in the book is one which give a most instructive 
history in brief of physical education from the earliest times to the 
nineteenth century. Finally, the growing demand among educationalists 
and social workers generally for pure and sane instruction for adolescents 
in matters of sex is persuasively stated in two brief but quite convincing 
books by Ira S. Wile, Sea Education (London: Andrew Melrose), and in 
a still smaller volume in the People’s Book Series (T. C. & E. C. Jack), 
Youth and Sex, by Dr Mary Scharlieb and F. A. Sibley. 

All parties in England being deeply committed to Land Reform, 
especially as affecting the labourer, it was time that reliable facts with 
regard to his condition should be put down. Dr Jocelyn Dunlop in The 
Farm Labourer (London: Fisher Unwin) shows how the modern problem 
has really been handed down from about the period of 1760, and reviews 
the situation up to the present day. How the Labourer Lives, by B. 
Seebohm Rowntree and May Kendall (Nelson & Sons), does for the rural 
labourer what Mr Rowntree’s earlier volume did for the slum-dweller of 
York, and the results of the investigation are, broadly speaking, similar, 
Seventy per cent. of the rural workers of England are paid labourers 
having no direct financial interest in the success or otherwise of the work 
in which they are engaged. The quality of the agricultural labourer is 
to-day worse than it was, and is steadily deteriorating, which is not to be 
wondered at if, as this book maintains, “the wage paid by farmers to 
agricultural labourers is, in the vast majority of cases, insufficient to 
maintain a family of average size in a state of merely physical efficiency.” 

Co-operation in Agriculture, by G. Harold Powell (Macmillan), which 
deals with American conditions only, advocates the view that the develop- 
ment of the agricultural co-operative movement needs to be preceded in 
most of the States by legislation that will permit the formation of non- 
profit co-operative associations or the formation of profit corporations that 
can be operated legally for the benefit of the members. 

Lack of space prevents more than a brief reference to the results of a 
most remarkable investigation, the first of its kind yet undertaken any- 
where, The English Convict: A Statistical Study, by Dr Charles Goring 
(London: Wyman & Sons). After five years of the most elaborate 
investigation (followed by three more of tabulation) into the life-histories 
of 3000 convicts, the conclusion is reached that there is no such thing as 
a type of human being “ born to do evil” (as Lombroso asserted). “There 
is no definite line of demarcation, no absolute difference in nature, as 
opposed to degree, between the human beings who are, and those who are 
not, criminal.” The extent and importance of these investigations, 
initiated by H.M. Prison Commissioners, can hardly be over-emphasised. 
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for Physical Education and Improvement), while it is interesting to note 


A SOCIAL SURVEY 


SOCIAL EXPERIMENTS. 


The chapter by Professor J. H. Muirhead in Birmingham Institutions 
(edited by J. H. Muirhead), besides being an interesting historical account 
ofa beneficent social agency, the Birmingham City Aid Society, is a most 
nluable and suggestive statement of principles for the social worker. 
The whole volume will serve to make known to the citizens of the 
Midland town the various public activities, both municipal and voluntary, 
it work in their midst, a curious feature of British life being that 
quch social work is carried on without reference to, or without the 
inowledge of, other people engaged in social work, and very often 
yithout the knowledge of the very people for whose benefit it is 
intended. That the average citizen should wash his face in municipal 
vater or travel by a municipal tram-car or nationalised railway is a thing 
vhich in Western Europe no longer excites comment, but that, being of 
wund mind, he should invoke the State to administer his last will and 
testament was hardly to have been expected. Yet this is just what has 
happened in the British Islands in the case of the Public Trustee, an office 
created to allow of the State acting as executor and trustee under a will, 
or as trustee under a settlement. The office, which started operations in 
1908, is now administering business of the value of £88,000,000. A branch 
ofice for the North of England has been opened at Manchester, and 
Scotland is also anxious to have a department of its own. The Home 
Ofice, or Sir Arthur Whitelegge, are about to form in London something 
cmesponding to the American Museum of Safety at New York, which has 
formed a collection of various protective appliances, and instructs about 
40,000 children, who each year leave the public schools, in the dangers 
they may meet in the occupations they are likely to take up. An un- 
apected development of private activity is the starting at Trinity College, 
Dublin, of a Co-operative Society, which is not the effervescence of some 
mdergraduates, but is supported by the Provost and other mathematical 
Fellows of the University, and by Professor Bastable. A. E., in the Irish 
Homestead, warmly approves of the scheme, which he thinks, by cheapening 
the cost of living for the undergraduate, will have the effect of “a universal 
scholarship.” 

The Education Committee of the London County Council have made a 
new departure by attaching a psychologist to the elementary schools, whose 
business it will be to study the children with a view to arriving at an 
estimate of their capacity and temperament. As regards the bodies of the 
children, there is a growing belief in the virtue of fresh air as an environ- 
ment for education. Sheffield will soon have three open-air schools, while 
Bradford, Leeds, Halifax, Lincoln, Westmorland, and other places have 
made or are about to make similar provision. A useful survey of what has 
been accomplished by “Schools for Mothers” and similar institutions is to 
be found in Infant Welfare Centres, by Dr J. G. Gibbon (National League 
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that a Nursery School on Montessori lines has been recently opened at 
25 Cartwright Gardens, Euston Road, London. 

Some other examples of useful public work must be mentioned. Since 
the control and management of the London casual wards was centralised 
under the Metropolitan Asylums Board, the London “casual” has de. 
creased by 50 per cent., without, so far as can be ascertained, the burden of 
the community being added to in any other direction. The result of this 
experiment ought to induce the Local Government Board to unify the 
whole poor law administration of London, at present chaotically split up 
under more than twenty separate Boards of Guardians. The National 
Union for Christian Social Service, inspired by the success of its colonies at 
Lingfield and Marple Dale, has started a Farm Training Colony for 
“unemployables” at Turner’s Court, Wallingford, where there will be 
accommodation for one hundred and twenty men and lads, with eighteen to 
twenty “ brothers,” who live with the men, work and study with them, and 
encourage them to develop the latent spirit of manhood within them, 
Examples of how to deal with the self-respecting worker, travelling from 
town to town in search of work, are to be found in the splendidly appointed 
and managed Ledigenheim (a municipal lodging-house for men) at Diissel- 
dorf and in the new journeyman’s home at Cologne, the latter of course 
entirely under Catholic auspices, and the latest and finest example of the 
network of homes for Catholic journeymen, which have spread over 
Germany, Austria, Holland, Belgium and Switzerland, as a result of the 
work initiated by the devoted Father Adolf Kolping. 


R. P. FARLEY. 
(British Institute of Social Service.) 
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REVIEWS 


The Problem of Christianity. Lectures delivered at the Lowell Institute 
in Boston and at Manchester College, Oxford.—By Josiah Royce, 
D.Sc. (Oxon.), Professor of the History of Philosophy in Harvard 
University.—2 vols\—New York : The Macmillan Company, 1913. 


Tuk title of this book—The Problem of Christianity—suggests its im- 

ce, but scarcely indicates its scope. ‘The problem of Christianity 
is here so extended that it becomes co-terminous with the combined prob- 
lems of logic, psychology, epistemology, ethic and metaphysic. It is in 
the form of a world-problem that the question is raised, and in the form 
of a world-view that the answer is offered. But if at times we lose sight of 
questions easily associated with the epithet “Christian,” we are always 
brought back to them by the returning sweep of the author’s thought. 
Every chapter is closely inter-related with its neighbours, and the whole 
book forms a compact and systematic presentation of a single thesis. I 
am inclined to think that the book might be summed up as a Christology, 
though I doubt if the author himself would fully approve of the descrip- 
tin. For though he takes some pains to disavow Christology as the term 
is commonly understood, the very arguments which he uses for that 
purpose lead him to assert Christology of another type. 

One of the most striking and challenging features of the book is the 
transference to the Holy Spirit in the Church of the functions usually 
assigned to Christ. We are accustomed to much confusion on this point 
in the writings of Christian theologians. But there is no doubt as to the 
meaning of Professor Royce. The active, guiding Power in the Christian 
Community is the Spirit; and it is only due to a historical accident that 
this Power has been otherwise distinguished as Christ. This central 
position, Professor Royce maintains, was assigned to the Spirit by St Paul. 
“I believe in the Holy Ghost; in the Holy Catholic Church.” These 
are the essential articles of the Christian faith, and, in their deeper 
meaning, here interpreted as the “Doctrine of Loyalty,” ‘they are 
eternally true. Thus the famous proposal “to do something for the 
honour of the Holy Ghost ” has been carried into effect by Professor Royce 


with a whole-hearted thoroughness which would have greatly disconcerted 
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the original proposer. In much of this, his work appears to me to fall into 
line with the thinking of the late Father Tyrrell, though there is no evidence 
that any of his works have been read by our author. The difference between 
Tyrrell and Royce involves little more than questions of nomenclature. 
To these, however, the latter thinker does not attach much importance, 
“ Loyalty to the Spirit of the Beloved Community ” is for him the path 
of salvation for all souls, and it matters little by what names the roads are 
called so long as they all converge to the one goal. “The Beloved Com- 
munity ” interpreted, be it observed, as a true Individual, and the guarantee 
(if not the substance) of all that is real, is the one object of worship, love, 
service; the fountain of grace and healing ; the Atoner and Redeemer: in 
a word—God. So long as this is recognised in thought and in deed the 
ultimates are secure, and all differences of opinion within the one great 
agreement are without peril to the soul. 

The word “peril” prompts me to state, at this point, what I have 
found most welcome and most impressive in this book. It contains a 
note of solemn warning, addressed primarily, unless I am much mistaken, 
to Liberal theologians. Thoroughly Catholic in outlook and tempera- 
ment as the author undoubtedly is, nothing could be further from his 
way than the indiscriminating optimism into which Liberalism has so 
often degenerated. To him, as to St Paul, the natural state of man is one 
of uttermost peril. The isolated individual is “lost.” His moral burden 
is such that in his isolation he is utterly incapable of bearing it. Startling 
indeed is the paradox that society is continually training its members, not 
to automatic obedience, but to rebellion ; imposing an ever-increasing burden 
on the individual, and at the same time quickening the spirit of revolt by 
developing his individual self-consciousness ; until at last the cry breaks 
forth from him, “O wretched man that I am, who shall deliver me from 
this body of death?” The will of the isolated individual is a traitor, and 
precisely this knowledge of his treachery, brought to self-consciousness by 
the education he receives from society, gives birth to the tragic conflict 
of his soul and awakens within him the felt need of grace, of atonement, 
salvation. How is salvation possible? He cannot undo his deeds; nor 
can they be undone by another. He is in the Hell of the Irrevocable. 
But, thanks be to God, there is a way of escape. For the world is 
organised as a “Community of Interpretation,” and through loyalty to 
this, through throwing in his lot with the Holy Catholic Church of all 
loyal souls, a means may be contrived whereby the world shall be better 
off than if the treacherous deed had not been done. ‘Quite apart from 
the judgment of any of the gods, and wholly in accordance with the true 
rational will of the one who has done the deed of betrayal, the guilt of 
a free act of betrayal is as enduring as time. . . . No repentance, no 
pardoning power can deprive us of the duty and—I repeat—the precious 
privilege of saying that of our deed.” But, on the other hand, “no 
baseness or cruelty of treason so deep or so tragic shall enter our human 
world, but that loyal love shall be able, in due time, to oppose to just 
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thet deed of treason its fitting deed of atonement. The deed of atone- 
nent shall be so wise and so rich in its efficacy, that the spiritual world, 
after the atoning deed, shall be better, richer, more triumphant amid all 
its irrevocable tragedies, than it was before that traitor’s deed was done.” 

Observe what is involved in these remarkable statements. 

First, there is the implication that a merely individual salvation is 
impossible. Elsewhere, and continually, Professor Royce reiterates the 
principle that we are saved together if we are saved at all; our salvation 
being the joint work of a community, in which each of the members is 
tive, in one spirit of loyalty (which is “ Christ”) to an end to be shared 
byall. There never was, and according to Royce never can be, a religion 
of salvation which expresses its aspiration in any other form than this, 
«ge shall be caught up together.” On a recent occasion I heard a number 
of revivalists in a back settlement of America singing a hymn of which the 
refrain is 
“When the roll is called up yonder 

I'll be there, I'll be there.” 


Such a hymn, sung by an isolated individual, wou!d be impossible. 
Sung together, as they were singing it, its true meaning was “we'll be 
there.” So far these revivalists—I believe they are called “the Holy 
Rollers "—were illustrating the Roycean doctrine of Loyalty. 

Secondly, the atoning process has its origin in the very constitution of 
the universe. “The history of the universe, the whole order of time, is the 
history, and the order, and the expression of the Universal Community.” 
In the deepest sense the world is the Church, the members whereof are 
elves, engaged in an endless task of mutual interpretation. Such interpre- 
tations are not by word only, but by deed. Here, then, hidden within the 
very substance of reality, is an endless store of possibilities whereby guilt 
an be re-interpreted and a means found whereby the world will be made 
richer than it would have been had the guilty deed never been done. This 
is Atonement. Its significance is cosmic; its work is everlasting; its 
necessity is rooted in the laws of being. And its benefits are all for the 
loyal soul. 

From all this the reader will be prepared to find in Professor Royce’s 
work the fullest recognition given to the social aspect of religion. And 
not of religion alone. ‘“'The universe . . . is a realm which is through and 
through dominated by social categories. Time, for instance, expresses a 
system of essentially social relations. The present interprets the past to 
the future. At each moment of time the results of the whole world’s 
history up to that moment are, so to speak, summed up and passed over to 
the future for its new deeds of creation and interpretation.” The same 
holds of logic—its functions are determined by social categories; of the 
theory of knowledge—things are what we perceive them to be in virtue of 
social interpretation ; of self-consciousness—I am the interpretation of my 
past to my future; my being as an individual is a triadic group of a being 
interpreted, a being interpreting, and a being to whom the interpretation 
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is addressed. Our inner life is “a conscious interior conversation wherein 
we interpret ourselves.” All thinking is social—the work of a community 
In thinking 1 address a thinker and I address him on the basis of thoughts 
which have been addressed to me. Philosophy, too, is thus a conversation 
of a community of minds. Wherever one turns, therefore, among the many 
realms that are put under contribution for Professor Royce’s great thesis, 
we find, dimly or clearly outlined, the foundations of the Holy Catholic 
Church, the ground plan of the City of God. Even when a purely technical 
question of logic is under discussion, he remains true to the great articles 
of his faith, “I believe in the Holy Ghost ; in the Holy Catholic Church,” 

Such a work cannot fail to touch the thought of the age at many vital 
points. It marks a great advance on traditional Hegelianism in that it 
gives a human or rather a social version of what has long been degenerat- 
ing into a mere logical formula—* thesis, antithesis, higher synthesis,” 
Those who have parted with Hegelianism will have to consider whether 
the objections they take to its dry verbalism hold good as against this 
living and human exposition of its principles. I do not suppose that 
Professor Royce will satisfy them. For, notwithstanding all the new life 
he has put into the old bones, he still bears many traces of the hole of 
the pit from which he was digged. Some of these remainders I have 
myself found difficult to harmonise with the new message. 

Much will depend on our ability to fully understand and accept what 
Professor Royce advances as to the function he calls “ interpretation,” for 
this is the central term of his thesis. It is at this point that I feel least 
certain of having grasped the full meaning of Professor Royce’s thought. 
If he means what I take him to mean, then it would seem to me that he 
has propounded one more theory of knowledge which is made to do duty 
for the knowing process itself, and he would lie open to the criticisms 
which Bergson and others have brought against this form of “intel- 
lectualist” fallacy. It is unlikely, on the face of it, that so cautious and 
fully equipped a thinker would lay himself open to this criticism. Subtle 
as this kind of fallacy is, Professor Royce is far too old a hand in these 
matters to fall readily into the trap. None the less, I will venture to state 
where the difficulty lies, for I have reason to know that others besides 
myself do not feel quite sure of their ground in following Professor Royce 
at this point. 

It is easy to agree with Professor Royce that the cognitive process is not 
exhausted by the dual classification of perception and conception. Such 4 
classification appears to be exhaustive only when mental facts are taken 
one by one. When they are viewed together, in their contrasts, conflicts, 
and contrary “leadings,” its insufficiency is plain. It does not cover 
what takes place in a process of comparison; it has nothing to say which 
throws any light on the reconciliation of discrepant or antagonistic ideas. 
It does not explain a single scientific discovery. To cover this vacant 
ground Professor Royce introduces the term “interpretation.” Interpre- 
tation takes place whenever two conflicting ideas are mediated by a third, 
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w that we “look down as from above” upon the two in unity, and 
iehold their conflict at an end. This third idea is elsewhere described as 
interpreting one member of the conflicting or contrasted pair to the 
other ; as happens when, by introducing the idea of the sonnet, we are able 
to express something of Shakespeare’s genius in terms of Dante’s, thereby 
comparing the two as poets. The form of interpretation is therefore 
triadic; there is (1) an idea to be interpreted, (2) another idea to which the 
interpretation is addressed, (3) and the mediating idea which effects the 
exchange of the one idea into terms of the other—the interpreter. Science 
isan endless series of such interpretations, and science, on that account, 
truly knows the real. The triadic form is not, however, peculiar to know- 
ledge ; it characterises the structure of reality. The world is real, and each 
object in the world is real just so far as, and just because, it manifests the 
triadic process of interpretation. 

NowI can accept all this without serious demur when it is offered as 
an ex post facto description of what has taken place when, say, a given 
sientific discovery has been accomplished. Any attempt to describe that 
discovery in terms of perception and conception, or the “cashing” of the 
oe into the other, leaves out of account what is most striking in the result 
of the process, and I can find no objection to the term “ interpretation ” 
as supplying what this defective analysis lacks. But if, on the other hand, 
Iam asked to take this account as an adequate rendering from the inside, 
of what is taking place while the mind of the would-be discoverer is 
engaged in his search, then it seems to me that the essential thing is left 
out. Professor Royce, unless I misread him, does not observe the dis- 
tinction between the discovering and the discovery ; he does not discriminate 
between the mind as already possessed of the mediating idea, and the 
mind while still on the look-out for it. Here are two ideas, A and B, 
which have to be interpreted one to the other; and C is the mediating 
idea which will do what is required. I am already in possession of 
A and B and stand puzzled at their contrast or conflict. I am on the 
look-out for C. How do I find it? A crowd of ideas are offering them- 
selves, in succession or together, as mediators. How from among this 
throng of candidates do I manage to pick out C as the one which will do 
the business? By what principle do I reject D, E, F? What are the 
marks of a genuine mediation? That it mediates? Professor Royce is 
surely anticipating when he puts “interpretation” into the cognitive 
process itself. Interpretation is what the process lacks, not what it 
possesses ; and it is precisely as still lacking the interpretation sought, and 
as still looking for it, that knowing, as distinct from knowledge, is a 
cognitive function at all. The particular functioning in question is all 
over when the mediating idea appears. We are told that interpretation 
is the stimulus and inspiration of knowledge. So in a sense it undoubtedly 
is But what is it that inspires the knower while the interpretation is 
sill to seek? These questions may suggest why it seems to me that 
knowing, as a process in being, escapes the analysis of Professor Royce no 
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less completely than it escapes the analysis of those whom he justly The 
criticises for reducing it to perception and conception. He has made a relation 
finer net than they; but no net however fine will catch the living waters, to the « 
But the task of criticism is repellent. For one statement that | do this 
feel tempted to criticise there are a hundred which I am compelled to durabil: 
admire. Seldom have I read a book of modern philosophy so profoundly be a n0 
suggestive, so stimulating, so kindled with fine ethical fire. What These t 
matters it that here and there one’s private notions get a jostle, if and aut 
all the time he walks in company with a thinker whose thoughts is show 
are stirring the solemn deeps of life? Professor Royce is such a manifes 
thinker. Whatever he touches he illuminates; his finger-tips are organs organis 
of light. All things lovely and of good report are the stronger for his process 
book. Its message of “ Loyalty” is needed ; it is the answering challenge to life.) 
of a noble mind to all that is most menacing in the disorders of the part of 
present age. no oth 
L. P. Jacks. Theref 
Oxrorb. “T 
constit' 
The Fitness of the Environment. An Inquiry into the Biological Signifi- carbon 
cance of the Properties of Matter.—By Lawrence J. Henderson, Assistant — 
Professor of Biological Chemistry in Harvard University.—New York: . 
The Macmillan Company, 1913.—Pp. xv+317. — 
made 1 

Tuts book develops an interesting thesis, that the physico - chemical could 
constitution of the Earth (let us keep within its bounds) affords an charac 
eminently suitable environment for living organisms—for their coming durabi 
to be and for their continuing to be. Organisms are adapted to their eall lif 
environmental haunts and the corners thereof, we all know how well; It i 
and the natural selection of innate variations—which are the Proteus’s living 
frolicking experiments—more or less adequately formulates how ; but have and pk 
we not rather lost sight of the previous fact of the fundamental fitness of we knc 
the environment to be a cradle, a nursery, and a home of life? We have a tend 
been preoccupied with the adaptability of the organism, victorious over its and th 
medium by insurgent genius, or by lying low and saying nothing, or by is also 
making many ventures in the course of which the unsuccessful mob is and p 
sacrificed, and a small successful élite saved ; but have we not forgotten a tural « 
little that the environment which is conquered has supplied the sinews of on, for 
war since life began, and has been in striking ways accessory or contributory living 
to the evolution of organisms? We have been accustomed to think of but ar 
the environment as variously related to the organisms therein contained. So 
It is a good soil ; it is a necessary atmosphere ; it is a series of provocative follow 
stimuli; it is a sharp-edged scythe, and so on: but Mr Henderson's actual 
circumstantial and unimpassioned presentation of the facts of the case but tk 
compels us to go further and admit that the life we know upon the Earth plan « 
is in its physico-chemical aspects singularly congruent with the organisation does 1 
of the inanimate part of the cosmos. A 
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The course of the argument is as follows. Fitness is a reciprocal 
ration: the organism is fitted to its environment and the environment 
tothe organism. Living means trafficking with the environment, and to 
do this effectively organisms must have some degree of complexity and 
durability. An atmosphere containing water and carbonic acid appears to 
bea normal envelope of a new crust upon a cooling body like the Earth. 
These two primary constituents of the natural environment are necessarily 
and automatically formed in vast amounts by the cosmic process. But, as 
is shown in detail, water, carbonic acid, and their component elements 
manifest great fitness in relation to the upbuilding and sustenance of 
oganisms. (Similarly, the oceans are formed automatically in the cosmic 
process, and the ocean has in certain respects a maximal fitness in relation 
tolife.) There are no other compounds which share more than a small 
part of the qualities of fitness which water and carbonic acid possess ; and 
no other elements which share those of carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen. 
Therefore the fitness of the environment is real and unique. 

“The fitness of the environment results from characteristics which 
constitute a series of maxima—unique or nearly unique properties of water, 
carbonic acid, the compounds of carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen and the 
ocean—so numerous, so varied, so nearly complete among all things which 
are concerned in the problem, that together they form certainly the greatest 
possible fitness. No other environment consisting of primary constituents 
made up of other known elements, or lacking water and carbonic acid, 
could possess a like number of fit characteristics or such highly fit 
characteristics, or in any manner such great fitness to promote complexity, 
durability, and active metabolism in the organic mechanism which we 
call life,” 

It is certain that the Earth could not have become the home of the 
living creatures that we know unless it had gone through stages of chemical 
and physical preparation. It is certain that the physical basis of life as 
we know it could not have been formed unless there had been in matter 
atendency to complexity—to form atoms, molecules, enormous molecules, 
and those unstable aggregates of molecules which we know in colloids. It 
isalso certain that the compounds of carbon, with their large molecules 
and power of colloidal union, are such as to favour the increase of struc- 
tural complexity, ¢.g. as we see it in the physical basis of life. And so 
on, for, as Mr Henderson has well shown, the evidence is cumulative that 
living creatures, as material systems, are in no wise foreign to the Earth, 
but are, in the deepest sense, congruent with it. 

So far we are in entire agreement with the author, but we cannot 
follow him to his conclusion that “in fundamental characteristics the 
actual environment is the fittest possible abode of life.” It may be so, 
but the assertion outstrips the evidence. That we cannot suggest another 
plan of evolution, another kind of make-up for the physical basis of life, 
does not by any means prove that there could be no other, no better. 

And while it is a notable and valuable servive to-hHave’ shown so 
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definitely as the author has done what we may call the solidarity of ff both of tl 
organisms and their environment, is there not a risk of arguing in acircle of special 
and making a problem where none exists? If we grant, as Meldola says, The g 
that the elements have not been launched haphazard into existence a5  quch lau 


independent entities; if we admit a tendency in matter to complexify in which 
when it gets a chance (a tendency no more explicable than gravitation); The biol 
if we suppose, as the author does, that “the whole evolutionary process, and Spet 


both cosmic and organic, is one,” why should we be surprised at the “two able favo’ 
complementary fitnesses”? ‘The characteristic properties of water and tionists, 1 
carbonic acid, of carbon compounds and colloid states, are peculiarly fitted nateriali 
for the life of organisms, because organisms, as mechanisms (and the author say, of th 
does not consider them otherwise), are such as could arise and survive and struggle 
evolve under the given environmental conditions. The Earth is friendly to organism 
living creatures because in their physical nature they are bone of her bone @ liable to 
and flesh of her flesh—her very children. life of m 

While we cannot accept the particular form in which Mr Henderson #0 as to 
states his conclusion, nor, on the other hand, can discover how he can be completi 


said “ positively to assert a proposition which is in conflict with much of § the func 
the scientific thought of the last half century,” we think that he has done individu 


an important piece of work in showing that organisms cannot be thought disturbit 
of as episodically or contingently fitted to their environment. By a who loo 
cumulative argument along many lines he shows that the “natural ruthless 
characteristics of the environment promote and favour complexity, regu- Thomas 
lation, and metabolism, the three fundamental characteristics of life.” these mi: 
It is no small service to have so clearly and circumstantially suggested evolutio 
that (in Driesch’s words) “Nature is Nature for a certain purpose.” materia 
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Development and Purpose: An Essay towards a Philosophy of Evolution. — not to 
By L. T. Hobhouse, Martin White Professor of Sociology in the metaph 
University of London, formerly Fellow and Assistant-Tutor of philoso 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford.—London: Macmillan & Co., 1913. the syn 
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Proressor Hosuovss is to be warmly congratulated on the appearance of his episten 
extremely interesting book on Development and Purpose, which marks the The T: 
successful completion of an important philosophic enterprise undertaken known 
rather more than a quarter of a century ago. In a valuable introduction tion of 
the author takes the reader sufficiently into his confidence to narrate briefly only th 
the origin and course of, the well-sustained inquiries that culminated in the result 
present vwlums. ‘This: introduction thus not only possesses the intrinsic of so n 
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interest attaching to en account of the mental evolution of a distinguished ‘ 
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thinker, but also.serves-as an indispensable clue to the proper understanding 
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both of the present book and of its predecessors, and is therefore deserving 
of special attention. 

The group of problems which Professor Hobhouse has pursued with so 
nuch laudable perseverance was forced on him by the intellectual milieu 
in which he first took up the study of philosophy nearly thirty years ago. 
The biological theory of evolution was already generally accepted then, 
md Spencer’s philosophical elaborations of the theory enjoyed consider- 
ible favour. Now, contrary to the intentions of Spencer and other evolu- 
tionists, the tendency of the theory of evolution was, in the main, towards 
mterialism. ‘The human mind was apt to be viewed after the analogy, 
ay, of the liver or the lungs—that is to say, as an organ evolved in the 
truggle for existence, and having for its function the adaptation of the 
organism to its environment. The whole behaviour of a human being was 
liable to be looked upon as “a sort of glorified reflex action.” And the 
life of man was held to be of no special significance in the cosmic scheme, 
was to be exempt from the inevitable dissolution that would follow the 
ompletion of the evolutionary process. Moreover, the extreme view of 
the function of natural selection tended to encourage an uncompromising 
individualism in the sphere of human conduct. All this was naturally 
disturbing to those who believed in man’s special place in the universe, and 
who looked upon the course of civilisation as a process of checking the 
ruthless struggle for existence by means of humanitarian social co-operation. 
Thomas Hill Green and Edward Caird accordingly headed a revolt against 
these materialistic tendencies. They set up an idealist metaphysics against 
evolutionist science, and sought a way of escape from thoroughgoing 
materialism in an absolute idealism that tried to vindicate the spiritual 
nature of man and, indeed, of the whole cosmos. To the future author 
of Development and Purpose, as to many other students of philosophy, this 
kind of idealism seemed to attempt too much, and its efforts to explain 
away error and evil had the appearance of mere makeshifts. He was, 
moreover, sufficiently true to the empirical tradition of British philosophy 
not to look on complacently while the dialectical methods of German 
metaphysics threatened to displace the empirical methods of English 
philosophy and science. Perhaps a compromise could be made whereby 
the synthesis of experience as interpreted by science might be supplemented 
by careful philosophical analysis and construction. Accordingly, several 
years were devoted to inquiries into problems of scientific method and 
epistemology, the results of which were published, in 1896, in the work on 
The Theory of Knowledge—a book, by the way, that deserves to be better 
known than it appears to be. Next, feeling that the conception of evolu- 
tion offered a key to the right interpretation of experience, and that if 
only the mental or spiritual side of evolution were treated with fairness a 
result would be reached that would be very different from the materialism 
of so many evolutionists, Professor Hobhouse carried out a series of investi- 
gations in animal psychology, the results of which he published, in 1901, in 
the treatise entitled Mind in Evolution, which may be regarded as one of 
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the important pioneer contributions to comparative psychology. Human 
evolution, which had received comparatively little attention in Mind in 
Evolution, was then made the subject of special inquiry, more especially 
on its ethical side, and the results appeared, in 1906, in the two volumes 
on Morals in Evolution, familiar to all students of sociology and compara- 
tive ethics. The volume now under review, Development and Purpose, 
completes Professor Hobhouse’s scheme by bringing together the several 
lines of inquiry, summarising their several results, supplementing and 
correcting them in various ways, and evaluating their net outcome. 

To give an adequate and easily intelligible summary of Development 
and Purpose is quite impracticable, since the book itself is necessarily 
rather summary in treatment. But the broad outlines may be briefly 
indicated. The purpose of the book is to determine the nature of mind 
and its place in the universe. The method adopted is partly empirical (or 
historical) and partly critical (or philosophical). The first of the two 
parts into which the book is divided is devoted to a comprehensive account 
of the historical evolution of mind from its earliest known conditions to its 
latest phase in modern civilisation. Life is conceived as the process of a 
psycho-physical structure which grows up in interaction with the environ- 
ment, and which, through the medium of correlations (that is, joint 
operations of the parts tending to the maintenance of the whole), gradually 
acquires the power of directing its own fortunes. Rejecting the usual 
dualism of mind and body, Professor Hobhouse regards mind as an aspect 
of the psycho-physical whole, which is conceived as a continuous unity, 
the differences in which are only differences in degree. Mind, again, is not 
the same as consciousness. Consciousness is only the foreground of mind; 
organic processes that do not involve consciousness may yet include a 
psychical element. The generic function of mind is the same as that of 
the central nervous system, namely, to achieve the correlation or inter- 
connection of experiences. At the lower stages of life correlations are 
established without the aid of consciousness; in the higher stages, how- 
ever, consciousness is the chief means by which the mind establishes new 
correlations—and the area which consciousness controls is the measure of 
organic development. In the lowest stages consciousness is undeveloped, 
and the response to the environment is at first sporadic and futile, but 
gradually modified by the action of heredity until it becomes normally 
suitable to vital needs. The next stage witnesses the first work of con- 
sciousness in the form of sensori-motor action, which involves a special 
correlation of co-present sense-data to meet the individual variations of 
sense-stimuli. Through the influence of heredity the feeling-tone determin- 
ing this correlation from moment to moment may be so adjusted as to 
guide trains of action serving vital ends. This is the stage of instinct, 
which combines correlations based on heredity with correlations based on 
present conditions. The next higher stages show correlations based on 
individual and social experience. These include, first, the formation of 
habit and the acquisition of skill based on the correlation of sense-stimuli 
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with feeling under the influence of related consequences. Next, these 
consequences come into consciousness, and particular experiences are 
wrrelated, distinct elements being grasped in their relations, and anticipa- 
tions formed on the basis of perception under the influence of underlying 
(but unrealised) affinities. ‘Then these affinities come into consciousness, 
and there ensues a correlation of universals—experience is now organised 
into systems of thought and action serving comprehensive and permanent 
ads, Lastly, the defects of the thought-order lead to a process of critical 
reonstruction by which the factors of heredity, personal experience, and 
wcial life which go to the making of consciousness are themselves brought 
vithin consciousness, and a comprehensive survey is taken of human life, 
its meaning, and its ultimate goal. Each of these stages is shown to have 
its own methods, and to bring to light a new phase of reality. The last 
of the above-mentioned stages of mental development are separately 
treated with a wealth of detail. The movement is traced, not only on the 
side of cognition as such, but also on the side of will and social co- 
operation ; art, too, receiving due attention as an influence in the process of 
reconstruction. ‘The discussion on the spiritual order, with which humanity 
seeks to meet the deficiencies of the empirical order, contains some of the 
fnest passages of the book, remarkable at once for their sympathy and 
their sanity. Basing himself on the historical survey, thus barely indicated, 
Professor Hobhouse submits it, ‘* not in the least as a matter of faith, but 
asasound working hypothesis, that the evolutionary process can be best 
understood as the effect of a purpose slowly working itself out under 
limiting conditions which it brings successively under control.” This 
implies that there is a spiritual element in the very constitution of 
reality, and that the evolutionary process is the process whereby the 
giritual element or principle gradually gains the mastery over the non- 
giritual elements. In other words, mind, or the spiritual principle in the 
structure of the universe, is neither the Lord of all, nor is it a mere 
epiphenomenon or casual by-product of mechanical forces. It is a real 
impulse towards organic harmony working under conditions that limit and 
hinder it, but which it gradually conquers and organises in its own service. 

The historical or empirical account of the First Part is followed by a 
critical inquiry or philosophical estimate in the Second Part of the book. 
Prima facie evolution is not necessarily progress, and the latest phase in 
the evolutionary process, whether on the side of thought or on the side of 
action, is not necessarily of greater validity or value than the preceding 
stages, The earlier chapters of the Second Part are accordingly devoted 
toan examination of the validity of the experiential reconstruction which 
the historical account had presented as the latest phase in the development 
of mind. The outstanding feature of these chapters is the brilliant 
defence of rationalism—a timely defence in these days when irrationalism 
is quite the fashion, and “there are some who are at least successful in 
demonstrating their freedom from any bias in favour of rational methods.” 
The closing chapters deal with the causal efficacy of mind and its place in 
Vou. XII.—No. 1. 15 
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the cosmos, and stress is laid on the consilience of the two lines (or 
methods) of inquiry followed in the two parts of the book. Both, it is 
maintained, lead one to conceive the world process as a growing harmony 
effected by the increasing influence of mind working under limiting, 
mechanical conditions which it gradually masters more and more. As to 
the ultimate significance of this view, this may be briefly indicated ina 
few sentences with which Professor Hobhouse concludes his book. “'The 
conclusion,” he says, “ by no means answers all the questions that men ask 
of experience. But, if it is sound, it does settle the fundamental questions 
—whether the life of man is full of hopeful purpose or void of meaning, 
whether he can recognise in the constitution of things something that 
meets his hopes and answers his aspirations, whether he can make for 
himself a religion without self-deceit, whether he can finally improve the 
condition of his race by effort or is doomed always to fall back from every 
apparently forward step, whether he can trust to his reason or must admit 
the ultimate futility of his thought, whether the spirit of human love is 
justified of her children or blood and iron must continue to rule the world, 
To all these questions the conclusion here reached supplies a definite and 
a positive answer. It is, however, maintained here, not as something 
which is to satisfy all emotional cravings or end all intellectual doubts, 
not because it is artistically complete or even because it is proved with 
demonstrative certainty, but merely on the humble and prosaic ground 
that, on a complete and impartial review of a vast mass of evidence, it is 
shown to be probably true.” 

Considering the vast scope of Professor Hobhouse’s book, it would be 
surprising indeed if there were not various points in it on which different 
thinkers might find themselves at friendly variance with him. To the 
present reviewer the chief difficulty of the book lies in the conception of 
the retrospective causal efficacy of unrealised purposes; some may object 
to the strain of Positivism that runs through the book ; and other readers 
will no doubt find other difficulties. But there can be no doubt that 
Development and Purpose is a book of the greatest possible interest, 
worthy to rank with Professor Ward’s and Professor Bosanquet’s Gifford 
Lectures as one of the masterpieces of recent English philosophy. It is not 
a book that all who run may read. But it will repay abundantly whatever 
pains are taken with it. Moreover, some of its most interesting chapters 
are also the easiest—quite within the grasp of all who are interested in its 
great theme. And no serious thinker on life and conduct can afford to 
pass it by altogether. 

A. Wor. 


University Co.tiece, Lonpon, 
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A Psychological Study of Religion: Its Origin, Function, and Future. 
— By Professor James H. Leuba. — New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1912. 


{ae application of the scientific study of mental states and processes 
to the profoundest side of man is one of the symptomatic features of 
modern research, and the critical investigation of religion receives a valu- 
able contribution in this volume, the work of a psychologist well known 
on both sides of the Atlantic. “The cry of the psychologist,” writes 
Professor Leuba (p. viii), “is not for a return to the teachings of any man 
or group of men, but to human nature”; and since this is also the cry of 
others, and since this age feels itself able to shape its future, it is very 
desirable to inquire what is fundamental and essential in human nature. 
Professor Leuba, accordingly, has a wide appeal, and one eagerly awaits 
the psychologist’s conclusions. 

At the outset the author keenly realises the value of “religion” and 
the part it will play in the future; but, like all who feel deeply upon the 
profoundest matters, he is somewhat impatient of those whose equally 
sincere feeling happens to lead them in a direction opposed to his. His 
attitude, indeed, is a little remote from the absolutely impartial attitude 
of science, and hardly breathes that generous spirit of humanity which, we 
gather, is to be the religion of the future. The most notable feature of 
the whole book is the conception of “the source of psychic energy 
without belief in which no religion can exist.” Since “belief in a 
personal God seems no longer possible, man seeks an impersonal, efficient 
substitute, belief in which will not mean disloyalty to science” (p. 125). 
Mystic and related experiences point to an origin beyond the person, but 
not outside of “ sociological causality”; “ the origin . . . is superindividual, 
but not superhuman” (p. 231). We approach Comtism, but we avoid its 
grave faults : for it is wedded to naturalism, and Professor Leuba would style 
himself an “empirical idealist” (pp. x, 309, 322 seq.). We have a Neo- 
Comtism. We may regard Humanity as “an expression of a transhuman 
Power realising itself in Humanity” (p. 328), and around this may be 
constructed a religion to take the place of Christianity (p. 336). 

If, for the sake of brevity, we call this Power P, it is clear that P raises 
some very difficult questions. How are we to conceive its relation to the 
Universe, to man, and, say, to the existence of evil? “If it is thought of 
as Purposive Intelligence, we are back in theism. ‘The hoary puzzles all 
rise up and clamour for solution” (p. 332). The psychologist wisely leaves 
these problems; it is left for the ordinary man to make the best of his 
contribution. P is effective, we can argue about it and discuss it. Did it 
come into existence with the first man? Did it ante-date man? Is the 
“corporate spirit” in groups or herds of animals related to P or not? If 
aman stands up against the world, is it due to P? If P thus works in the 
individual, what is the relation between the alleged “impersonal” P and 
the personality of that man? If one man believes in a personal God and 
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another in P, can the former use P to support his convictions? In fact, 
one might go on raising question after question, because “human nature’ 
is so curiously synthetic, that P must be carefully formulated or else it will 
be interwoven with ideas which the psychologist might repudiate. Yet 
men would claim him as their authority even as they now claim William 
James. If psychology proposes to deal with human nature it must face 
the facts, and Professor Leuba’s attitude, like that of the average rationalist, 
irresistibly reminds me of the inadequate position of the “conservative” 
scholar of the Old ‘Testament, his failure to recognise the complexity of 
the situation, his concessions halting and entirely dangerous to his own 
standpoint. 

Professor Leuba does not seem to me to emphasise clearly the origin of 
his conception of P. True, it may not be in opposition either to science or 
logic (p. 310); and if its basis is not in science, but in human nature, so 
much the more valuable this unconscious testimony to a craving or an 
intuitive feeling for what—among very many—has attributes of personal, 
immanent, and transcendent divinity. “Science” may have nothing to sa 
against P, but it is astonishing to read that it cannot admit the belief 
in the immortality of the individual (p. 309, n. 1). Professor Leuba really 
means that many scientists do not admit it—others, of course, candidly 
recognise that it lies outside the province of specialistic scientific study. 
His style of argument is as unfortunate as his criticisms of William James 
(pp. 238, 274), because he makes it quite evident that the most expert 
psychologists, in turn, differ seriously over profound questions. The 
ordinary man who has certain convictions contrary to certain conclusions 
held by certain scientists and psychologists will ignore science and psycho- 
logy as freely as he ignores the theology that is not in tune with his 
experience. This is human nature, and any observation of modem 
democratic tendencies is surely enough to convince us that the psychology 
or the science that is out of touch with ordinary human nature, and that 
answers the experience of merely an exceedingly limited number of 
specialists, will not have much success and may do much harm. 

The book gives the impression of being written around P, to prove 
that P is in harmony with tested knowledge. If this be so, we have an 
analogy when the theologians seek proofs of ideas which they already 
possessed (cf. pp. 87, 254 seg.). The impression is heightened by the 
confused arguments touching “ personal” and “ impersonal” powers. In 
opposition to the generality of human nature, Professor Leuba thinks that 
an impersonal power is a simpler concept than a personal one. Hence 
“it may be expected to appear earlier” (p. 80). Although he asserts that 
“the relevant facts of child psychology all confirm this view,” he freely 
admits that “the much more complex notion of personality does not lag far 
behind” (#5.). But why should the child personify what for the adult is 
“ simply non-personal,” and why is it for him “a natural form of explana- 
tion” (p. 94)? Is it not because “the moment soon comes when one’s 
intimate experience of striving is projected into the world of external 
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causes” (p. 81)? If, then, our ideas thus spring from our mental life, 
whence comes the notion of an “impersonal power”? If it is an intuitive 
apprehension of the reality P, why cannot personification be equally an 
intuition of a real personal power? Professor Leuba tells of a child of two 
who asked her mother to lift her up that she might see the wind (p. 79): 
itis obvious that she was aware of the need of personal help, but to proceed 
to speculate upon the “ something” passing by which the child expected to 
we, is surely outside sober research. If the young child asks “ what” 
nakes that (p. 96, cf. p. 78), “what” may be proof that he does not 
necessarily think of a personal cause, but it is extremely significant that 
the child will invariably and suddenly postulate a personal Creator (p. 97). 
The child is already aware of the limitations of ordinary persons; he has 
snotion of an impersonal “ what” to apply to cases where a personal cause 
night seem impossible; yet when he is synthesising he does not cut the 
knots by demanding an impersonal power; he goes out of his way, as it 
vere, and adds to the difficulties of our adult thought by this notion of a 
great Personal Being. So, too, the ordinary individual will take P, and in 
his synthesis he will associate it with his notions of personal power. 
However, Professor Leuba’s theory of an immanent impersonal power— 
which may suddenly become personal (e.g. p. 163)—so dominates, that a 
brave attempt is even made to work it into a theory of the origin of 
rligion. The origin of religion is, of course, an event of prehistoric times, 
and although to-day there are areas relatively primitive, they obviously do 
not give us the actual primitive conditions (see p. 83, line 3, p. 180). We 
can only say that we approach “the original conditions of the race” (e.g. 
p76). His theory of the origin of religion is exceedingly hazardous, partly 
because the independent psychological arguments—in child-thought, for 
example—are inconclusive by themselves, partly because the relatively 
primitive conditions reveal some traces of the prior stages, and partly 
because in dealing with the evidence at second-hand he makes no serious 
efort to distinguish the relatively primary from the relatively secondary. 
Psychology will undoubtedly illuminate the problems of religion, but it 
must be far more objective than it is in this volume. No adequate attempt 
is made to understand the point of view of the individual who practices 
imational magic or who holds any superstitious and unscientific belief of 
the universe. Professor Leuba rightly observes that the “ trial-and-error 
method” has a much wider range than we suppose (p. 60), and hence men 
must have found, and must still find, some satisfaction and advantage in 
their practices and beliefs, however strange this may seem to us. His 
remarks about “self-deception” (p. 64 seg.) or the “psychology of 
credulity” (p. 178 seg.) quite miss the mark; they apply equally to the 
specialist who marvels at the slowness of mankind to accept his own more 
xientific and more rational standpoint. From the truly consistent psycho- 
logical point of view, the quasi-scientific or psychological document that 
culminates in a Neo-Comtism is on all-fours with an intelligent plea in 
favour of some particular theological position, and the impartial observer, 
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who finds a fundamental resemblance among all religions, cannot isolate 
from them the systems favoured by the ethical culture societies and others, 
Obscurantism is by no means to be found only on one side of the arena, 
and there is no doubt that the “ comparative method,” as it becomes more 
psychological, finds in modern life human documents quite as significant 
and as perplexing as the men of bygone ages or of distant climes. 

It is therefore rather premature for the psychologist to claim to be 
the court of appeal (cf. pp. 270, 276). It is the average opinion that 
tells in the long-run, and psychology can guide it. There is much that it 
can do, and there is much in the mental world which it is “the task of 
science to bring to light” (p. 232 seg.). But mental science is still in the 
making, and it is not too much to expect those who would face the facts of 
human nature to give them that first-hand attention which they expect 
others to give to the data in their particular field. Professor Leuba 
succeeds in convincing the reader that religion is only part of the many 
interrelated aspects of life and thought ; it does not stand upon a plane by 
itself; and, this being so, a psychological study of religion must be 
thoroughly comprehensive, and must not commit the fundamental error of 
having a conscious or sub-conscious estimate of what religion is or what 
it is to be. This is as though the historian, dealing with problematical 
situations, were at the outset to eliminate or condemn everything that 
offended his historical sense. 

Professor Leuba’s book is throughout a stimulating contribution to the 
subject. It presents a great deal of interesting material; and it proves 
that religion and religious experience can be submitted to ordinary 
rational investigation, and can be handled in accordance with the 
ordinary principles of objective research. No one who will be at the 
pains to read the book carefully will fail to profit from it, even though he 
be forced to dissent from some of its more fundamental positions, _ 


Srantey A. Coox. 
CAMBRIDGE. 





Choses Passées.—Par Alfred Loisy.—Paris: Emile Nourry, 
62 rue des Ecoles, 1913. 


M. Loisy has here given to the public a short sketch of his life, and of 
certain stages of his thought, from his early years until his excommunica- 
tion. At the same time this book is not, and is not intended to be, 
primarily an autobiography, or an exposition of his inner life. It deals 
with personal matters, for the most part, only so far as these illustrate his 
ecclesiastical career, or rather that portion of it and those opinions 
connected with it which brought him into collision with the authorities. 
It is thus not a bulky volume, but of much the same size as those other 
little red books with which his readers are familiar. But it is of very great 
interest to all who have followed the course of the Modernist controversy, 
especially as illustrated in the career of its most distinguished exponent. 
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The book is a kind of apologia, written, however, from M. Loisy’s positive 
standpoint, not as a defence of opinions or their development, but as state- 
ments of fact, in which the writer seeks to place his own mental attitude 
and its resulting action in their true perspective in relation to those of 
the authorities. 

With the principal stages in the course of the external events which he 
relates, many are already sufficiently familiar. What gives this account of 
those events its special value and interest are the comments of the writer 
himself, his explanations and self-revelations, which throw a new light on 
them at every turn. ‘Though that self-revelation is only partial, and to a 
great extent subordinated to the special purpose of the volume, yet the 
confidences which Loisy vouchsafes are sufficient to make us feel how 
intensely interesting would be his complete psychological autobiography. 
For, when this writer chooses to tell us what his thought is, or has 
been, on the deeper and more intimate subjects, his sincerity is as great as 
Tyrrell’s, while his clear-cut and delicate phraseology conveys, as far as it 
goes, the sense of positive reality. It would be a great advantage to 
descriptive psychology were he to bring to it the gifts he has known so 
well how to use in more objective spheres of research. On page 306 we 
read the following quotation from his jonrnal, dated 10th May 1904, two 
years before his celebret expired, and four before his final expulsion from 
the Church: “This morning, while saying Mass, I could almost have 
wished that it were the last time. Do I still believe enough to call myself 
a Catholic? I remain in the Church for motives which have nothing to 
do with the Catholic faith, but rather with moral opportunism. A very 
little is required, very little, to make me realise that I can no longer 
honestly continue my priestly profession. If that little came to pass, I 
should not be astonished ; I think, in fact, I should hardly be sorry. . . . 
Iremain in the Church that I may not trouble certain souls, but I trouble 
my own enough! If I believe in anything, it is not in the teaching of the 
Church... . Can I honestly remain in it? ... It would not help me 
at all to believe firmly that Jesus Christ had descended into hell, or that 
he had ascended into heaven. Nor could I derive any spiritual advantage 
from thinking that there are really three persons in God, or from treating 
him as a person. For a long time I have been unable to pray to God, as 
one would ask something of an individual of whom one expected a favour. 
My prayer consists in an interior act of self-recollection which enables me 
to decide what I consider good and lawful.” 

There is much more in this very valuable and interesting piece of self- 
revelation. It is unfortunate that space forbids us to examine his whole 
theory of the Divine, of which the above gives only a negative aspect. It 
is evident that Loisy remained in the Church long after its atmosphere had 
ceased to be congenial to him, for the sake of others rather than himself. 
His last years in it were a species of moral torture, and, when the blow fell 
at last, it came as a relief. In spite of the inevitable divergency between 
his official acts and his beliefs, it cannot be denied that his attitude was 
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consistent and sincere. He saw quite clearly that the matter at issue 
between the Church and Modernism was a radical difference of principle 
affecting the entire intellectual presentment of Christianity. That was 
why there could not be for him, any more than for Tyrrell, a half-way 
house of Protestantism. There is absolute dogma on the one hand, and 
free scientific criticism and thought on the other, and it is impossible to 
reconcile the two. The accommodations of Protestantism merely mask the 
main issue, which affects not only the dogmas rejected by Protestantism, 
but equally those which it regards as “fundamental,” the conceptions of 
the Personality and other attributes of God. If the principle of absolut- 
ism in dogma be admitted, no portion of the dogmatic growth of 
Christendom can be logically excluded, and Rome is right in insisting that 
historical and metaphysical views must be twisted to its support. The 
Personality of God and Transubstantiation, in this respect, stand on 
exactly the same platform. If there are philosophical difficulties in the 
last, those in the former are greater. If, on the other hand, dogma. be 
taken as relative, then all fixed metaphysical conceptions must be so taken, 
and the idea of God must occupy the position either of a symbol or a theory, 
If taken as a theory of the universe, it is under the disadvantage, as 
compared with a strictly scientific theory, that it cannot be put to the 
crucial test of phenomenal experience. It is impossible to get the Infinite 
out of the Finite: the former must always remain an idea, the logical 
complement and counterpart of the last. Yet, on the other hand, the 
symbolic theory of dogma is hardly more satisfactory (pp. 191-2). For 
if the “form of sound words” is a symbol, what does it symbolise? 
Relating, as it does, to a transcendental sphere, it can only symbolise the 
unknown, convey no knowledge of its actual nature, nor even assure us of 
its existence. At the same time, Loisy recognises clearly (p. 267) the 
superficiality of the notion that the “symbols” of the Church ought to be 
altered from time to time in accordance with scientific ideas. Those 
‘“‘symbols” must remain, and the change, if any, in their expression can 
only come by degrees. 

“ But,” he adds, “ what one has a right to ask of the Church, and what, 
at the same time, would be in her own interests, is that she should no 
longer place her theology as an obstacle in the way of the normal develop- 
ment of human knowledge.” 

These words sum up the life and spirit of Loisy’s work, and, to a great 
extent, the reason of his remaining in the Church. He worked for others 
and for the future; not for himself or for the present. How far he 
succeeded in the object he set before himself remains yet to be seen. 
It is true that he did not succeed within the limits of the Church itself, 
and so far his self-imposed task was a failure. But he came to realise at 
last that (p. 190) “the evolution will take place, as it is already taking 
place, but outside the Church and at her expense, since she will not give her 
consent to it.” Nevertheless, he is, like Tyrrell, disposed to regard his life 
as wasted (p. 305), and this shows that he, no less than Tyrrell, had set 
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his hopes too high. It was natural that Tyrrell, in his youthful enthusi- 
gsm and his ignorance of the actual conditions prevailing in the Catholic 
Church, should have imagined that the Church could be free, as well as 
living, when it is neither. But the mistake is stranger in the case of 
Loisy, seeing that he was brought up in the Church. He really seems to 
ave been under the impression for a great many years that the Church 
night accept his religious positivism, and it seems to have been a great 
jsillusionment when hard facts at length convinced him that she could 
yever do this, any more than she could accept what he calls “ the illumin- 
im” of Tyrrell, of Blondell, or of Laberthonniére. It is only from this 
nistaken point of view that his life can be regarded as a failure. Apart 
from the permanent value of his scientific work, it is something to have 
placed the faith of the Church in its true perspective and relation to 
wience: it is something to have sounded the depths of an illusion, and 
to have exposed it thoroughly from personal experience—so thoroughly 
that it will never need to be exposed again. 

If Modernism is dead, Catholicism, as an intellectual system, is damned ; 
for the final rejection of the former by the latter shows that the Church, 
as represented by the Pope and Curia (and these are more than ever the 
Church now), has resigned herself to be the Dead Sea of faith, the 
receptacle of past beliefs and theories, which no longer have any living 
conection with present thought, and, except for her continual attempts 
togalvanise them into a show of life, would long ago have found a place 
in a museum of intellectual curiosities. “Roman Catholicism,” as the 
author says on p. 305, “is destined to perish, and it will deserve no 
regrets,” 

H. C. Corrance. 

Hove. 


Within our Limits: Essays on Questions Moral, Religious, and Historical. 
—By Alice Gardner.—Pp. viii+315.—London: Fisher Unwin, 1913. 


Miss GarpNer has collected here a series of addresses mainly given to 
women. But the title of the series is not intended to suggest that the 
author is moving within limits narrower than those of the world at large. 
Miss Gardner lays down in her preface the general principle that for clear 
thinking and concentrated action, for the sympathetic and rational inter- 
pretation of the past, we must mark out the limits of the several fields 
which are before us. When the world is at large, “slovenly thinking ” and 
“precipitate action” go together (Preface, p. vi). But it is a delusion of 
the world that it seeks freedom where it cannot be found: in action un- 
hampered by reflection. Miss Gardner points out that in the age-long 
thythm of reason and feeling, reason falls just now in the background (p. 26). 
Matthew Arnold ventured to suggest in his day that it was better to 
reflect before we made our blunders rather than after them. But even in 
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the ’seventies it was dangerous to suggest that the public needed such 
advice. And when it was found that culture lent itself to ridicule, there 
was an end of the matter. (The word “culture” nowadays brings up to 
most minds a preparation of bacilli for various practical purposes) 
saying of Matthew Arnold shows that he looked for intellectual salvation 
from a combination of the Anglican laity and the Nonconformist clergy. He 
used to walk occasionally with a Baptist minister, the late Rev. Mr Foston, 
who told me the story. ‘They were in Windsor Park together, and Arnold 
turned on his companion with the inquiry: “ How is it, Mr Foston, that 
among the Nonconformists the ministry is more intelligent than the laity, 
while in the Anglican Church the opposite is the case?” Of course, 
Matthew Arnold (and, indeed, Mr Foston himself) was fond of irony, and 
the question may have been proposed as a starting-point for a discussion, 
For the reasonable classes may yet be called in. The practical persons of 
to-day (like the Balkan States) are not happy although they are engaged 
in an internecine warfare, which rises in England from the various forms of 

assive resistance to the theatre-burning of a madwoman, and the outrages 
of rubber-planters and syndicalists. Even politicians, in their turn, ma 
learn that the triumph of numbers may be too dearly bought. The herding 
of voters to the poll, under the influence of ill-informed and angry feelings, 
was indeed anticipated by the thoughtful advocates of an extended franchise 
fifty years ago. But there is no permanent satisfaction apart from the 
influence of high controlling motives. And it is disloyalty to reason if 
we fail to anticipate the ultimate triumph of reason. 

Whatever grounds can be assigned, within a given community, for the 
universal right of adult men to the franchise—and in my opinion this 
right is bound up with all other rights—these grounds must, in like 
manner, be admitted for the universal right of adult women to the 
franchise. But the possession of a right does not determine the exercise 
of aright. Only the sovereign power—that is to say, force in some form 
or other—can make possible the exercise of a right. It is the function of 
the thinking classes in a community—the teacher in an elementary school 
even more than the public man—to direct by rational persuasion the 
persons who in the end determine the form of government. Miss Gardner's 
book gathers together wise instructions about many leading issues of life, 
along with the grounds upon which these instructions are based. Some 
things are said about the responsibility of women, which only a woman 
could have said so well. And I cannot imagine anyone who is interested 
in the various solutions of the puzzle of life who will not gain from s 
shrewd and kindly a counsellor. 

Miss Gardner does not shrink from avowing herself a follower of 
Matthew Arnold in many respects. But while he was a little too much 
given to exaggerating the novelty of his ideas, Miss Gardner, as becomes 
a historian, dwells upon the common ground upon which many persons 
may meet. This does not prevent her from being as disturbing sometimes 
as any of our professional startlers. “A boy who had, under great 
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vocation, stolen some of his master’s money, and undergone a term of 
imprisonment, was greatly surprised that his master refused to take him 
heck into his service, now that the offence had been atoned for” (p. 146). 
If there is to be no atonement, why do you punish? Miss Gardner 
asmines another of our dearest rights, that of posing as a martyr for 
feedom’s sake (p. 3). “It may seem superfluous to say—what after all 
isworth noticing—that freedom of thought can only be used and enjoyed 
by those who care to think. . . . -A Russian lady married an Englishman 
ud came to live in an English village. Some friends called on her and 
wked her how she liked England. ‘Not at all, she replied, ‘after such a 
free country as Russia! Here you cannot walk in the fields without 
bing persecuted.’ ... If she had wanted to propagate revolutionary 
doctrine from a haycart, she would have been far freer in England than 
in Russia” (p. 3). For my own part, I hold that the liberty to walk about 
inthe fields is more important than the liberty to propagate revolutionary 
doctrine from a haycart. But then a reviewer must quarrel at least once 
vith his author, and this is almost the only matter on which I am not in 
agreement with Miss Gardner's fascinating book. 

Franx GRANGER. 
University Cottece, Norrincuam. 


Pax Britannica.—H. S. Perris, M.A.—London and Toronto : 
Sidgwick & Jackson, Ltd., 1913.—Pp. xvi+319. 


Tar author of this book has, for a long while, been closely and honourably 
asociated with the movement towards international peace, and the book 
itself is obviously intended to serve the cause of peace and drive home 
anew the lessons of peace. As a basis for his gospel of peace Mr Perris 
makes use of history, especially the history of our own country ; indeed, 
if we are to take him at his word, he intends his book to be strictly 
historical and to be judged as such. The author wants “an intelligent 
rinterpretation of history,” being apparently convinced that, hitherto, 
historians have been obsessed by imperialistic and militaristic ideas and 
ways of viewing their subject. ‘This, of course, is only partially the case, 
there being in existence a mass of brilliant historical writing, open to any 
intelligent reader, which assuredly cannot be accused of over-emphasising 
the aspect of war as against the aspect of peace. On the other hand, it is 
somewhat difficult to follow Mr Perris in his desire to behold in all history, 
from the beginning even until now, simply the preparatory stages of the 
movement towards peace, nor would everyone be ready to accept his 
dictum that, “ properly defined, the ‘ peace movement’ is nothing but the 
civilisation movement—the law and order movement” (Preface, p. ix). 
This seems like reversing the truth in the interests of propaganda. The 
civilisation movement” may be a development towards universal peace 
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and harmony, but the “peace movement” and the “civilisation move- 
ment” are not to be equated so easily as Mr Perris seems to think; nor, 
whatever we may wish, is it quite so simple a matter, as, again, Mr Perris 
seems to think, to regard the history of war as merely an accidental and 
evil commentary on the history of peace. The “reinterpretation” of 
history is a precarious business at best, and, even from the point of view 
of international peace, may seem also premature, unless we happen to 
share Mr Perris’s optimistic faith that the days of war are over, and that 
present international rivalry must end in “stalemate.” 

However, granting Mr Perris his claim to what he calls “a point of 
view which is new in history books,” we may safely admit that he has 
produced a readable and interesting volume, even though to some it may 
seem to have been conceived in leisure and carried out in haste. We are 
taken a rapid journey through the history of our country and bidden 
observe the points at which law and order triumph over disorder and 
anarchy, and we concentrate our attention, not on the accidental accompani- 
ments of disturbances and conflicts, but on the permanent enrichments of 
national life and character; we are asked to see this England of ours 
learning, slowly and by hard ways, the lesson of peace, coming to under- 
stand, in arranging her domestic relations, that peace involves “the 
achievement of a certain balance of religious liberty, political powers, and 
social status” (p. 166), and that, as liberty in all directions becomes 
assured, so does peace become a secure possession. Within any nation the 
guarantees of internal peace are free institutions, equality before the law, 
and liberty of conscience: the history of England, as Mr Perris presents 
it, shows us a nation learning that lesson, and learning it in such a way as 
to be able to teach it to the rest of the world. Naturally, it is not a new 
story that Mr Perris tells, and in his hands much of it is simply the very 
briefest summary of facts. It looks almost as though the author had 
begun his work with a somewhat massive design in mind, and then had 
been hurried into neglect of that design. The most interesting section is 
that dealing with Anglo-American relations (chapter vii.); this is a 
valuable and interesting summary of the main facts, deserving of amplifica- 
tion, and much more suitable than anything else in the book to furthering 
Mr Perris’s desire to show the Pax Britannica extending to international 
relationships. It is indeed a fact worthy of deep consideration that, for a 
century, two mighty nations have been able to settle, peacefully and 
amicably, disputes of a nature serious enough to suggest war, and it is still 
more noteworthy that these two nations should have practically agreed to 
let arbitration be the method of settling differences for the future. There 
is one aspect of the Pax Britannica which Mr Perris does not touch, except 
to say that he must leave it for consideration elsewhere (p. 225). This is 
the economic aspect, surely to-day the most enthrallingly interesting of all. 
Peace comes, says Mr Perris, with the growth of civil and religious liberty; 
but to any genuine and lasting peace, in Britain or elsewhere, economic 
liberty is equally essential, and it may well be that the Pax Britannica will 
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afer many rude shocks before the economic ordering of our national life is 
gach as to render internal peace truly and completely unassailable. 


SranteEy A. MELtor. 
WarRINGTON. 


¢ Paul and Justification: being an Exposition of the Teaching in the 
Epistles to Rome and Galatia.—By Frederick Brooke Westcott, of 
Trinity College, Cambridge.—Pp. viii +397.—Macmillan & Co., 1913. 


Wir the familiar black binding and gilt lettering of Messrs Macmillan’s 
theological books, this volume makes a welcome addition to the shelf which 
entains the works of Lightfoot, Westcott, and other modern divines, and 
inita distinguished son follows worthily in the footsteps of his famous 
fither. Lacking table of contents, chapters, and index, the book certainly 
presents a novel aspect, but the author is undoubtedly at liberty to offer it 
in what form he chooses. ‘The only question is, Does the reader find it 
adequate? And for my own part I confess that I should like some method 
of getting a summary idea of the contents. Nevertheless, the plan of the 
vhole can be grasped without great difficulty. Falling into two parts, 
the shorter dealing with Galatians, the longer with Romans, the book is 
further divided into sections, of which the former part contains nine, the 
latter sixteen. The first section is headed, ** A Word about Words”; the 
second, “ The Idea of ‘ Justification’ (that is, ‘ Being Set Right with God’): 
How It Arose”; but the majority of the sections are simply, “The First 
Paragraph from Galatians,” “ ‘The Second Paragraph from Galatians,” and 
on, The teaching experience of the ex-Head Master of Sherborne has 
stood him in good stead, and without any parade of erudition he handles 
his materials well, and his argument is lucid. ‘There is one small criticism 
vhich I cannot forbear making on the translations, which are often rather 
paraphrases, and that is, that it seems to me a pity to introduce into a classic 
the “you see” and “ you know ” which are the plague of our everyday life. 
No doubt it is done with the intention of rendering St Paul in modern 
language, but I do not think the worst offenders in this respect will be 
found to use the phrases in writing. Apart from this little blemish, 
the translation deserves nothing but praise; in particular, it wisely 
discards the fetters imposed upon themselves by the Revisers in their 
attempt, as a rule, to render one Greek word by one English. Take, for 
example, Rom. iii. 27-31, where vduos is given two equivalents : 

“Thanks to what principle? The principle of doing things? No! the 
principle of believing. Our view is that a man is set right before God by 
faith, apart from doing Law’s biddings.” 

“Or, can it be that God is the God of the Jews alone? Is He not the 
Gentiles’ too? Ay, surely, the Gentiles’ also; if in very truth there is 
One God, who will accept the Circumcision, thanks to faith, and the 
Uncircumcision, because they have the Faith.” 
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“Do we then by our faith annul the Law? Nay, nay! We estab. 
lish it.” 

Of course, the renderings chosen are open to criticism by other scholar 
Thus, our author is of opinion that in Gal. iii, St Paul avails himsel 
of the double meaning of diaOjxn as “will” or “covenant,” whereas 
Deissmann asserts positively that “there is ample material to back me 
in the statement that no one in the Mediterranean world in the first 
century a.p. would have thought of finding in the word d.a®jxy the idea of 
‘covenant.’ St Paul would not, and in fact did not.” Incidentally it 
is worth noting that we have here the positive statement that Bishop 
Westcott accepted Professor Ramsay’s South Galatian theory (p. 18), 

As for the whole question raised in this work, undeniably it is foreign 
to most of the theological thought of the day. Debate no longer turns on 
justification by faith or by works; Luther and the Council of Trent seem 
alike to belong to another world. Yet if it be true, as our author asserts 
(and who can deny it ?), that religion presents to man two great problems, 
viz., How can I establish right relations for myself with God? and, Having 
once secured God's favour, how can I best retain it? (pp. 11 and 12)—if this 
be true, it is well to have our minds recalled to the fundamentals, as they 
are here. The latter was the problem for the Jews, who held that right 
relations with God were secured for them in the first instance without 
thought on their part by virtue of their descent ; and Saul, as a strict 
Pharisee, was of the same opinion. Upon his conversion the former 
problem presented itself, and this is the problem for the Gentiles, and also 
for those Jews who share the apostle’s views. Consequently, this is the 
problem discussed in those parts of Galatians and Romans here commented 
on. The words discussed in the first section are dixn, justus, right, and 
their derivatives. 

To follow the discussion is not possible now ; it must suffice to say that 
the conclusion is that with St Paul justification is “being set right with 
God.” Almost at the end of the book we are told that “ nothing could be 
done in the way of understanding the dogmatic ideas in St Paul till the 
reader had grasped two things: the Pauline outlook for one, the Pauline 
vocabulary for another” (p. 395). It is refreshing to be helped in our 
study of St Paul by a scholar courageous enough to tell us that the 
apostle’s angelology “ belongs to Jewish thought. It is no necessary part 
of a Christian man’s belief” (p. 332). Hence it appears that our guide 


walks with untrammelled feet. 
G. E. Frrencu. 


West Came. Rectory, 
Batu. 
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foclesine Occidentalis Monumenta Iuris Antiquissima: Canonum et Concili- 
orum Graecorum Interpretationes Latinae . . . edidit C. H. Turner, A.M. 
Tomi Prioris Fasciculus Alter, Nicaenum Concilium, Appendices et 
Supplementa. Pars Prima: Symbolum. Tomus II. Pars IJ.—Oxonii 
e Typographeo Clarendoniano, 1913. 


‘ur aim of Mr Turner’s great work is sufficiently set forth in its title. 
The first part appeared in 1899, and the second and third parts, which 
appeared some years later, were duly noticed in the pages of this Journal 
(wl. ii., p. 227). Now, for the first time in the history of the work, two 

have been published simultaneously, and it will be generally admitted 
that in interest they equal, if they do not even surpass, those that have gone 
iefore. ‘The work is not one of those prepared to meet a passing need, 
hat a solid monument of learning, in which each stone is well and truly 
kid—a work which is not for a day or a year, but for centuries. Of few 
mitings of antiquity can it be said that they are preserved in so many really 
ancient copies, and the different families of manuscripts as well as the 
different recensions are set forth with that clearness of which Mr Turner 
is an acknowledged master. The work is incidentally a valuable means of 
instruction in paleography, textual criticism, and orthography. Much 
detail is provided in these departments that one can get nowhere else. 

The preface to the first part gives eight pages of fresh information about 
the manuscripts, set forth in a felicitous Latinity which few nowadays could 
rival! The volume itself consists almost entirely of documents that have 
never been printed before. The contents may be mentioned. The 
“Tome” of Damasus with the Greek translation, and the quotations made 
from it by Filaster and other authors, and some twenty-seven forms of the 
Nicene Creed occurring in authors as well as in canons of councils, etc., 
followed by an invaluable index, comprising all the differences of phraseology 
that occur in these forms. A study of this multifarious evidence follows, 
from which it appears that there were altogether four different forms of 
the Creed current in Latin in early times. The translations of é« Qeou, 
wela, and yrdoracts receive special treatment. Appendix X. contains a 
very interesting commentary on the Nicene Creed, written towards the 
end of the fourth century, and now for the first time published, from a 
Vatican manuscript. Mr Turner has equipped it with indexes of Scripture 
passages, proper names, and words and expressions, which may lead to the 
identification of the author. Interesting allusions to Urbanus, an Arian 
bishop of Parma, occur towards the end of the commentary. Another 
commentary is published in the next appendix. It has from the begin- 
ning been printed in the editions of Jerome, but old MSS. and a careful 
collation of old printed editions have enabled Mr Turner to present it in 
4 form worthy of the present time, with all the necessary equipment of 

' By an unfortunate misprint, “ Byvanck” of the Museum Meermanno-Westreeni- 


anum at the Hague appears as “ Bijranck.” One regrets also the bad spellings “ arcte” 
for “arte,” “humore ” for “umore” (pp. xi, Xv). 
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critical notes and indexes. The volume ends with a fragment (from a 
Verona manuscript of the close of the sixth century) of an unknown Latin 
translation of chapters 41 to 46 of the eighth book of the Apostolic 
Constitutions, and of 73 of the Apostolic Canons, with a Greco-Latin 
index. This translation was made from a very good copy of the Greek, 
and is of paramount importance for the constitution of the Greek text, 
which is printed below for convenience of comparison. It brings to a 
fitting close one of the most important works connected with Church 
History and Latin scholarship published in our time. 

The other part is more on the general lines of the work, but is no less 
distinguished for wide and accurate learning. Though it contains only 
the chapter-headings and canons of the councils of Gangra and Antioch, 
it is larger than the other. The size is explained by the fact that there 
are six or seven translations of the former and five or six of the latter, here 
exhibited with full critical apparatus. It is quite impossible to do justice 
either to the labour or to the skill and taste involved in the preparation 
and in the printing of such work. As has before been hinted, the serious 
student of the Latin language and literature will neglect Mr Turner's 
Monumenta at his peril, though it is primarily addressed to the student ot 
Church History and Canon Law. 

Some notes have occurred to me in the course of reading. Ambrosiaster 
could be added to the number of those who regard the Epistle to the 
Hebrews as canonical, and who use the form “ Malachihel” (p. 329); the 
corrupt “causa” (p. 346, 1. 39) should probably be ‘ causam ” in its sense 
of “disease” (here spiritual disease, as in Ambrosiaster); on p. 354, read 
“ Pannartz” for “ Pannart”; on p. 356, Pelagius, in Rom. v. 21, can now 
be added to the number of those who use remissa (plur.); on p. 361, a 
reference might have been made to the equivalent use of novellus (e.g: in 
Ambrosiaster); p. 367, second last line, a misprint. In vol. ii. p. 228, 
pacissima is surely a haplography for pacatissima; and on p. 312 the 
name is surely Tarcondimotus, a name special to a royal house resident at 
Pisidian Antioch in the first century a.p. 


A. Souter. 
ABERDEEN UNIVERSITY. 








